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WAY where the old tunes still work 
with the snakes, the old methods have lost their charm for business. 
I-C’T data processing has taken over. 

Overseas, I'C’T operate in 51 countrié’. At home they can offer 
you two priceless advantages. First: I-C‘T make the widest range 
of data processing equipment in Britain~ punched cards and com- 
puters. Second: I-C-T have over fifty years’ experience of putting 
in data processing machines for customers as small as a 12-man 
firm or as large as the G.P.O. They can plan a system to suit your 
special requirements and offer a unique service to back the 
system up. 


For constructive advice about data processing that dances to 
your tune, please phone your local I'C’T office or write to us now. 


I-C-‘T DATA PROCESSING 
International Computers and Tabulators Limited 


149 PARK LANE. LONDON, Wil. OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE U.E. AND IN 51 COUNTRIES THE WORLD OVER 
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INTERNATIONAL (THE Future ano... 


, AFRICAN WEBS 
As some tangles in the Dark Continent begin, at last, to be 
straightened out, others seem to get tied into still tighter knots. 


The brightening, but still precarious, prospects of Kenya (p. 829 
and p. 855) contrast with the threatening economic outlook in the 
Rhodesias (p. 871) complicated by politics (p. 832). 


The Commonwealth has a contribution to make to unravelling 
Africa’s problems, for all its own internal contradictions (p. 825). 
Rver-multiplying complexities impede the United Nations as it 
struggles with the tragi-comedy of the Congo (p. 832). 

Some of the Algerian problems which President Bourguiba’s ver- 
sion of a united Maghreb might solve (p. 830) are discussed on 
p. 859 ; one of them could be perpetuated by a.French attempt to 
create a new Katanga in the Sahara (p. 834). 


TRADE TROUBLES 

New British proposals to solve the problem of the Six and Seven 
have been coldly received by the French (p. 827). Gatt’s bid for 
world-wide tariff cuts has run into difficulties (p. 837). 

Despite the division of western Europe, Anglo-German trade is 
booming (p. 860). 

Canada’s oil production could be expanded, but 
interests have to be handled tactfully (p. 862) 


American 


HOME 


Defence: 

Britain’s defence policy is still based om muddled and old- 
fashioned thinking. Redeployment of the conventional forces, 
and a more wholehearted collaboration with the other Nato 
powers, are remedies that need to be thought about (p. 828). 
The Labour split: the latest knocks, and prospects for the next 
free week (p. 875). 


Change Places 

@ Britain loses gold in February but America gets its first loss- 
free week (p. 875). 

® There is a lot of overseas money in London that could flow 
out quickly but some estimates add chalk and cheese (p. 875). 
® ICI goes to Rotterdam (p. 876) and Bayer comes to London 
(p. 879). 

Parties and Parliament 

Budget Prospects: demand may not need much stimulation—but 


revenue gains from the insurance stamp could permit Mr Lloyd 
to grant some purposive tax relief (p. 832). 


Mining Strike: the troubles in Yorkshire may be directed as much 
against Mr Gaitskell as against the Coal Board (p. 833). 


Persia: Too much depend} on the Shah's good intentions 
(p. 85§). 


Italy: The communists are getting to grips with life in the 
affluent society (p. 856); the Christian Democrats have tem- 
porarily regained their poise (p. 834). ; 
Israel: Mr Ben-Gurion wants at all costs to choose personally 
the group that is to take over from him (p. 833). 


Communists : Mr Khrushchev still insists that “ peaceful co- 
existence” is the most marxist way forward (p. 841). 


THE UNITED STATES 


President Kennedy seems certain to spend much of his time and 
America’s money in filling gaps of some far-ranging sort or other 
between his country and Russia (p. 847). 


Congress is getting down to work on the President’s emergency 
measures for lightening the effects of the recession (p. 848) just as 
there are signs that it may be receding (p. 853). 
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There is method in Mr Mennen Williams’s tactlessness in Africa, * 


but it will involve Mr Harriman in explanations in Europe (p. 848). 


By-elections: worries for the Tories and a hope for the Liberals 


p. 837). 


Young Conservatives Conference 


Going Places? 
Atomic Tanker : 


status symbol ; now he has to decide what to do (p. 878). 


a portent for the elders (p. 837). § 


Mr Marples invited and received tenders for a { 


Freight Rates refuse to rise in spite of increasing demand (p. 883). 4 


Motors : Car sales rise faster than expected and the industry gets 


its good news (p. 876). 


Space: An aircraft manufacturer puts its solemn weight behind , 


European space co-operation (p. 879). 


The Great House Price Puzzie 
Why, how and what now? : a clear perspective of London’s boom 
in house prices answers these questions (p. 872). 


Home Report (p. 842) 
A new brand of Christian comes to London ; tax-men in demand ; 


Scotland’s language and Scots parsimony ; and making trouble for + 


Mr Lemass in neighbouring Eire. 
Detailed contents on page 825 
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THE GUARDIAN 


Livelier than thou? Of course, 


Guardian readers are 


there 
between 
meals 


BREAKFAST HERE DINNER THERE 


superior — but in the nicest 
way. Others trot out the facts 
~ Guardian readers interpret 


them: others quote the 
These epics in stone, symbolic of ime Ong fly y cm . 5 a :. ore 
santas: didhent. semmiall. Gar: sabeiiesal ut 1 hows. figures - Guardian readers 
truths, are living monuments to a : ‘ ma ae ea > : 
deeply reflective way of life, creating nr" a nares” = Lig a add them ~~ But they don't 


an imege profound and permanent 


"talkin te Saddle "Wea Theuaenal here ona Amt: | brag about it. This is a 
Images. natural consequence of their 
lively minds — the lively minds 
which made them choose 
the Guardian in the first place. 


THE GUARDIAN 


ten thousand images 


Details from all TOP Travel Agents or— 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE: 28, Cockspur St., Londen, S.W.! 
60 jHS 6038 
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Swiss 
Industries Fair 


Basle 
15th_25th April 1961 


In 21 halls and 17 groups Swiss Industry 
puts its quality products on view. 
Information, brochure, etc., obtainable 


from THE SWISS EMBASSY, 
18, Montagu Place, 
London, W.1. 


THE SWISS CONSULATE, 
Midland Bank Buildings, 
Spring Gardens, 
Manchester, 2. 


Fly to BASLE swiftly and comfortably by 
SWISSAIR. Frequent departures from London 
and Manchester, including low-fare night tourist 
services. Book through your Travel Agent 


SWISSAIR +> 


EUROPE MIDDLE EAST FAR EAST USA SOUTH AMERICA 
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“| linger over this brew” 


murmured the driver, ‘‘secure in the 
knowledge that my lorry-load of 
highly’ perishable commodities will 
keep in perfect condition. My 
vehicle, you see, is insulated with 
Fibreglass Crown, the most effective 
material forthe purpose yet devised. 
Fibreglass Crown, I understand, 
provides insulation that will never 
shake down; it is extremely light, 
wonderfully resilientand is endowed 
with great flexibility and tear 
strength. All in all, a very remark 


ible material indeed, 


Cripes, a@ philosophe 
ile l/l the same, there 
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FIBREGLASS 
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eenino THE DUNLoF symot GD 


£ 261,000,000 


TURNOVER 


20 RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES 


103 FACTORIES 


100,000 EMPLOYEES 


~90,000 ACRES OF RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 140 COUNTRIES 


What does Dun'op sell? Tyres. That's true. But tyre vaives, too... 
millions of them each year 


the rubber lining for a complete reservoir 
... two hundred different kinds of rubber mouldings for the aircraft 
industry . basketball boots...disc brakes...conveyor belting... 
And these are only a few of the thousands of products marketed by 
Dunlop, in 1959 to the sum of £261 million. A record turnover, and the 
product of steady growth. The organisation behind the new Dunlop 
symbol is one of the most enterprising and progressive in the world. 


oulvesles DUNLOP SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 
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THE BUDD COMPANY... 


5 TSE 


one of the world’s great names in industry 


/@ia It’s a farcry from railway cars to 
4 space craft, but Budd’s skills extend 
j 
SS y 


that far 
Budd is a leader in railway car 


literally. One division of 


desi n; another creates electronic components for 


space-age applications Between these extremes 
other Budd divisions pioneer new developments in 
the automotive and other metal working fields 

encapsulate radioisotopes and produce radiation 
equipment for therapeutic and industrial uses de- 
sign a wide line of testing machines and quality con- 
trol equipment for industry and science . . . produce 


special plastics for unusually demanding applica- 


tions. Multi-faceted activities like these are all made 
available to the world market by the International 
Division of Budd, and frequently help bring to 
fruition ideas c*eated by industrial designers through- 
out the world. Pioneering skills in engineering . 

metallurgy welding . . . research and 
development, and production for international in- 


. tooling... 


dustry have helped Budd rank high among the 
world’s 250 largest industrial concerns. Write for our 
Annual Report. The Budd Company, Philadelphia 
32, Pa., U.S.A, 


1961 


INTERNATIONAL 
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A MAJOR | 


EXPORTER | 


British European Airways started the 60's 
with a story of sound commercial success — 
a dramatic cut in fares on 400 routes and a 
profit for the seventh successive year. 


| 


Vickers Vanguard taking passengers aboard at London Airport (Heathrow ) 
HOW BEA EARNS MONEY FOR BRITAIN Last year its fieet of turbined- 
engined aircraft - Viscounts, Vanguards, and Comet 48s — flew the airways 
of Europe to the tune of £28,500,000 in revenue. Of this £14,500,000 was paid 
in foreign currency — £2,750,000 in dollars. And in 1961 the rate of export 
earning will soar as BEA increases its passenger and freight capacity. 
This capacity is now] huge: 600,000 more passengers were ‘carried in 1960 
than in 1959~ a total of 3,866,000, producing a revenue of £41,250,000. By 
carrying 26% of all Europe's air traffic and earning 36% of its total revenue 
abroad, BEA contributed to Britain's export drive. 


eee 


Ua 
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BEA Comet 48 at Centra: Airport, Athens 


Europe’s Foremost Airline earns 
foreign currency for Britain 


SELLING BY FLYING This is only one aspect of BEA's part in the drive 
for exports. Since, for successful export selling, 80 much depends on meet- 
ings of principals, Britain's businessmen are going abroad ~ and they are 
going by BEA. Business executives know that BEA flies to more places 
more frequently than any other European airline. The spring-boards of the 
export drive are London's airports. 


ALL TURBINE — ALL BRITISH In seven years BEA has invested £69,000,000 
in the British aircraft industry. Today, the airline has orders placed for 
£81 ,000,000 of British aircraft. BEA's support has enabled Vickers to develop 
the record-breaking Viscount and the new Vanguard aircraft, helped 
de Havilland to buiid the Comet 48 and D.H. Trident, and Rolis-Royce to 
develop the internationally famous Dart, Tyne and Avon turbine engines. 
Now, this enlightened long-term policy for short-haul airline operation is 
paying dividends - BEA international services are aii turbine and all British. 
And exports and orders in the last three years for British aircraft and 
engines amount to £452,000,000. BEA is proud to have helped the Gritieh 
aircraft industry by its example. 

The OW. Trident 


- 
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in Germany 


as well as in q} 
the US. A... fax 
'-. papermakers use 
_. and like \o 


RIEGEL 


CHLORINE D/OXIDE Ss 
Whale-sign of Tufnol 


Those people born under the sign of the Whale have 
something to spout about. They become chief purchas- 
i \ ing officers, chief engineers, chief draughtsmen and 
quem Bi dached Softwood w=: chief designers. Whale men leave it to Jonah's disciples 
i AST RAC o L to wail about the inadequacies of the materials they have 
at hand. Whale men are perfectionists who travel far 
queens Biegached Hardwood when they find one material that is light yet strong and 
hardwearing, resistant to corrosion and a good electri- 
Throughout the free world, papermakers use cal insulator. They also find that this ideal material re- 
and like Riegel Pulps ... poper-grade pulps sists deterioration in storage, machines easily with 
that provilie the right balance of pill important ordinary tools, and is available in sheets, tubes, rods, 
angles, and channels. Many whale men have already 
discovered this remarkable material—’ WHALE" brand 
Tufnol. They have also discovered that Tufnol is avail- 
= able in eleven other brands, each with pre-determined 
BALANCEO PAPER-GRADE PULPS.. properties. 
Greated BY Papermakers FOR Papermakers All brands of Tufnol are laminated plastics; each form- 
2. ulated to satisfy specific requirements. If your birthday 
falls between January 1st and December 31st this could 


ti! | 
RIEGEL PA ER CORPORATION 2 r a . 2 ) be your lucky week—the week you discovered Tufnol. 


g # 


quglities .;. brightness, cleanliness, strength, 
formability and proper beating characteristics. 


‘Phone or write to your local Tufnol Branch Office and 
we predict you'/l thank your lucky stars. 


TUFNOL 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 


RIEGEL FOLDCOTE 


TUFNOL LIMITED - PERRY BARR BIRMINGHAM 22B. 
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DAYS PER YEAR! 


Need aluminium? Kaiser Aluminum, with a capacity of 609,500 short 
tons annually, produces primary metal 365 days per year! Kaiser Alu- 
minum can supply you with the aluminium you need... when you need 
it! Here is a dependable and continuous flow of primary metal from 
Kaiser Aluminum’s salt water ports in America, to help you meet the 
growing needs of the world. .. now and for the future. If you need 


aluminium fast (!) phone: Kaiser Aluminium Company, Ltd., Hyde Park 


5677-8; 16 Berkeley St., LondonW.1; 
Kaiser Aluminum International, 

Inc., Phone: 23-97-60 or 25-25-70; MAQUI) aay 

Am Schanzengraben 23, Zurich 2, nt 


Switzerland. Also Bremen Florence. 


New leadership in the world of aluminum 
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Make an 
instrumental note... 


that if you have anything to analyse, 

to measure, inspect, or survey, the people 
to help you are Hilger & Watts. 
Autocollimators, Block Levels and 
Clinometers, Circular Division and Angle 
Measuring Instruments, Dividing Engines, 
Linear Measuring Machines, Microscopes, 
Gauge Interferometers, Optical Flats, Angle 
Gauges, Polygons, Etc., Scales, and Circles, 
Projectors, Analytical Instrumenta, 
Surveying Lnstruments. 


ay yan 


Guus ) 
WATTS 


HILGER & WATTS LTD - 9 ST PANCRAS WAY - LONDON - NW1 


ALAR & WATTS LTD. PORTMISD HORDE, GREMANY HiLaen & WATTS ‘ chk 100 & UAA 


A combination of simplicity of 
operation and design makes the 
Blick ‘‘Stafsine’’ the ideal machine 
for attendance recording of clerical 
workers. 

The metal case has a pleasant 
hammer grey finish which un- 
obtrusively fits in wich the modern 
decor of most offices and the 
recorder can be A.C. mains, 
impulse or spring driven. Avail- 


able on attractive rental terms 
- oF outright purchase. 
OFFICE A demonstration is freely available 
on request. FULLY AUTOMATIC 


WORKERS ame 


and 
BUILT-IN PROGRAMME UNIT. 


Attractive rental terms 
can be arranged, if desired. 


BLICK TIME RECORDERS LTD. 


96 - 100 Aldersgate St., London, E.C.1. Phone: MONarch 6256 
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At your leisure... 


There is the old saying that ‘all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy’. The same goes for Jill, no doubt. 
For men and women need leisure time, 
to prevent their lives becoming 
tdo mucha repetition of nothing very much. 
* 
Of all the benefits that come to us 
from technical improvements in industry. 
perhaps the best of all is simply this 
that they lead to more free time for evervone, 
Jill included. 
Oil makes its own contribution to this increasing leisure 
in very many ways: some big, some little. 
Big. when it cuts short a manufacturing process, 
Big, when it provides the base for new labour-saving materials, 
Little, when it lets you out of scrubbing the floor 
or ironing yeur husband's shirts, 
It is in such ways, and a hundred others, 


that oil— and Esso—are helping you to more leisure. 


Ess PLTROLEL M COMPANY, LIMITED - 36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE »- LONDON SWI 
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The Louis Pasteur of 1975? 


— A BRIGHT 8-YEAR-OLD, is the son of a French 
coalminer. But his future may be a great one. In 
the old days he would have been forced to earn his 
living in his teens, to add valuable francs to the family 
budget. Now the picture has changed. Between 1945 
and 1957 the annual output from French mines rose 
from 35 to over §9 million tons and France now has 
one of the most efficient coal-mining industries in the 
world, with a remarkably high rate of production per 


man. Earnings at the coal face have nearly doubled. As 
a result, André’s father can afford to let him continue 
with his studies, up to and including the University. 
Soon after the end of World War II, French coal mines 
began using Atlas Copco lightweight rock drills, fitted 
with Sandvik Coromant drill steels. And this is only one of 
many major engineering projects in which Atlas Copcoand 
Sandvik Coromant equipment has played a part. Group 
Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


MAtlas Copco puts compressed air to work for the world 
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A Bunch of Keys 


HE importance of the Commonwealth should not be exaggerated. It is 
wise to strike a cautionary note at the start of any discussion of an 
institution whose real practical value is always liable to be swamped by 
mystique. The heads of government now converging on London for their 
ten-day conference in Lancaster House are neither linked by eternal, unbreak- 
able ties, nor are they a substitute United Nations, representing every main 
element in the world. They are far from seeing eye to eye on either the immediate 
lor the further aspects of international affairs. And such agreement as they 
}may be able to reach carries no guarantee that their conjoint view, however 
| unanimous and enthusiastic, will in any particular case impose itself on the larger 
| world. 
| If one takes examples from next week's meeting to illustrate these limitations, 
it is clear that there is little real unity of opinion about, say, the Congo, in a 
gathering of a dozen heads of government that ranges from Dr Nkrumah to 
Dr Verwoerd. On disarmament, while it would not seem impossible for the 
London conference to adopt at least a set of common principles, nobody 
supposes that this could close the gap that still separates the super-powers, 
or even necessarily attract the unanimous backing of all the “ non-nuclear ” 
nations. 

The Commonwealth, then, holds no magic key to the world’s problems. 
Yet, having said that, it is essential to say also that it does represent an 
extremely serviceable bunch of keys of a more prosaic kind. Each of its diverse 
elements enjoys the right of entry into a different group of nations. Its Asian 
and African members comprise half the population of the “ Bandung” world, 
and their various positions in that world give them close connections with almost 
all its other components. Canada’s intimate relations with the United States 
are inescapable. The fact that Britain itself is part of Europe is at last dawning 
on even the British. The looseness of the Commonwealth bond enables member 
nations to reconcile their membership with their regional associations: member- 
ship does not make India any less Asian, or Nigeria any less African. 

Recent developments in the Congo crisis have brought out not only the 
inevitable impact of such a clash on the solidarity of the Commonwealth, but 
also the full range of its response. Canada, Ghana, India, Malaya and Nigeria 
have played important parts in the United Nations operation there. Ghana’s 
proposals for the complete Africanisation of the international operation have 
led it, in effect, to call for the withdrawal of the Canadian, Indian and Malayan 
elements ; Dr Nkrumah’s arrival in London is to be delayed by his intended 
personal presentation of his Congo plans at the United Nations, where the 
Assembly resumes its unfinished session on Tuesday. But, meanwhile, it is 
from India, and probably also from Pakistan, that the United Nations has hoped 
to get substantial reinforcements for its troops in the Congo; Malaya has 
already undertaken the doubling of its contingent ; the UN conciliation mission 
in the Congo has had a Nigerian chairman, a Malayan vice-chairman, and 
Ghanaian, Indian and Pakistani members ; Ceylon, India and Nigeria played 
key roles in the mustering of the surprisingly solid Afro-Asian support for last 
week's Security Council resolution, to which Britain gave its vote. 

One need hardly look outside Africa for instances of the stresses (as weil 
as opportunities) which the play of international forces imposes on the 





826 


Commonweaith ; in addition to the Congo, and the familiar 
dilemmas inyolved in South Africa’s membership, a critical 
phase couldgnow come at almost any moment in Central 
Africa, whe Britain's own policy is more deeply involved— 
and is und#' close scrutiny by the African Commonwealth. 
But a non-B rican example may be used to show the remark- 
able poweg: of resistance that the Commonwealth bond 
displays un§ivr even the extremest stress. The now imminent 

if President Makarios of Cyprus among the other 

‘ernment, armed with his country’s freely taken 
decision 1 Aiask for membership, is a new reminder of how 
often the yx gh to political leadership in a new Commonwealth 
country had lain through detention and bitterness. 

It would: be highly dangerous, however, to rely too much 
on the simple fact of this proven resilience as evidence that 
the bond between the members can always be counted upon. 
hat is « delusion which the British, at least, must no longer 
fall vicum jp. Undoubtedly, strong ties of sentiment exist, 
even wher: phe formal unity of member countries under one 
titular Crowin has ceased to apply. The tumultuous welcome 
given to thit "Queen in republican India and Pakistan on the 
eve of this gonference bears witness to that. But ties arising 
purely fren:!sentiment cannot be expected, in years to come, 
to withstang the unchecked play of forces that tend to widen 
he gulf be'ween West and East (or should it be North and 
South 7), betweer races, between highly industrialised and 
under-developed countries 

What cay really hold the Commonwealth 
derive fros} real common interest, 
interest unfioubtedly exists today ; 


together must 
visible to all. Common 
but will it tomorrow ? 


“ - 
Only if it Ss carefully tended, not taken for granted. The 

%. - * . 
present le‘Yership of the Asian and African member countries 


is still a tsansitional one: 
British 


} 
invoivement 


its successors will bear the stamp 
neither oj a education, nor of British jails and 
prolonged in both struggle and reconciliation, 
vith the old imperial system ; and indifference to the purely 
ispects of the Briush connection will grow fast. 

conflict are plentiful: direct conflict 
tter of Bnush predominance in certain economic 
sectors over which the new nations will increasingly 


sentumental 
Potenual 
in the m 


) e t 
sourees Of 


seek 


exclusive control; indirect 


Commonwealth Conference, 1961 


contlict where, as. in the less 
happy parts of Afmea, Afmean 
nationalism challenges a white Privie Mint 


establishment ° in AUSTRALIA 


CANADA 

CEYLON . 

*GHANA. 

*INDIA 

MALAYA... 

NEW ZEALAND 
NIGERIA...... 
*PAKISTAN . 
{SOUTH AFRICA 
UNITED KINGDOM . 


form 

These are real conthets of 
interest, not chimeras conjured 
up by “ extremists” (at either 
extreme). ‘The “rebirth 
which. Mr Macmillan has attri- 
buted to the Commonwealth 
is not without its pains. Next 
week's conference may, for 
example, pass smoothly, after 
all, over the awkward matter 
of South Africa’s continued 
membership after its change 
to republican status in three 
months’ time ;. but it will not 
thereby resolve the implacable 
contradiction between the 
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Commonwealth doctrine of racial equality and the Verwoerd 
doctrine to the contrary. The conference will not now be 
confronted with a request for the recognition, as a sovereign 
Commonwealth member, of Sir Roy Welensky’s Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, a request that seemed imminent 
only a short time ago ; but that will not relieve Afro-British 
relations of the strain put on them by the jarring together 
of black and white claims in Central Africa. Nor is the 
conference likely to reach swift and harmonious agreement 
on the international aspects of the Congo. 


R SANDYS’S enthusiasm for concentrating as much as 
M possible of the conference's attention on disarmament 
is understandable in the circumstances. Nor is it by any means 
purely a diversion. Indeed, while interest in disarmament will 
not prevent the heads of government from bringing up any 
other subject under the sun in which their varied origins give 
them an obvious interest, an agreed initiative on this matter 
from the conference could give a most timely impetus both 
to the resumed UN Assembly's debates and to the Geneva 
talks on halting nuclear tests. Nor indeed should one overlook 
the good effect that a Commonwealth conference declaration 
on the urgent need to reinforce the United Nations system, 
rather than pull it irresponsibly to pieces, could have at this 
time of trouble in Turtle Bay. Although the European trade 
question will not be formally discussed by the heads of govern- 
ment, their private contacts might also produce timely support 
for the British attempt to reconcile European and Common- 
wealth interests—a topic discussed in the next article. 

The Commonwealth's interests are, in fact, pretty much 
those of the world as a whole. No conference of its heads of 
government can be judged to have done its duty unless it 
reviews, and secks some sort of consensus on, the great inter- 
national issues of the moment. Fortunately, ‘too, failure to 
achieve any very solid kind of consensus need not be fatal to 
the survival of this sisterhood and its ability to try again 
another day. A Commonwealth conference is virtually the only 
kind to which heads of government can come without staking 
their personal prestige on achieving some immediate concrete 
result, without obtaining some 
piece of paper to brandish on 
their return. Its character 
confidential, continuing, indeed 
somewhat  inchoate—favours 
the pragmatic and the moder- 
ate, and gives little incentive 
to the melodramatic. 

So let it be. Next week's 
meeting must necessarily reflect 
the divisions of the world, and 
the contending forces that play 
upon the member states. But 
it 1s wildly improbable that it 
will aggravate the divisions and 
the contentions ; much more 
likely that it will contrive, in 
some way perhaps hard to see 
Sie Abitenm Maresi now, to moderate them. Can 

a more be asked, in present 
circumstances, of any interna- 
tional gathering ? 


Mr Menzies 

Mr Diefenbaker 

Mrs Bandaranaike 
President Nkrumah 
Mr Nehru 

Tunku Abdul Rahman 
Mr Holyoake 

Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa 
President Ayub Khan 
Dr Verwoerd 

Mr Macmillan 


Sir Rov Welensky 


President Makar 
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Mr Heath’s Gambit 


The Government has taken two hops forward in 
its European policy; but more are needed 


N Paris, on Monday, the British Government publicly 
I unveiled some features of the new European policy which 
it has been shaping since last summer. Mr Heath put 
two proposals to the Six at a meeting of the council of 
ministers of Western European Union. If the Six could 
meet its difficulties on the Commonwealth and agriculture, 
the British Government was, in return, ready to consider a 
common or harmonised tariff on imports of raw materials 
and manufactures from countries outside Europe and the 
Commonwealth. Further, it had no objection to discussions 
between the Six and the Commonwealth countries on reduc- 
tions in the preferences which British exports still enjoy. 
Neither of Mr Heath’s two ideas is new. The idea of a 
modified customs union has been rumoured in Whitehall, 
discussed with German and Italian official groups during the 
winter, and offered by Mr Macmillan to President de Gaulle 
on January 28th. But this is the first time it has been given 
a general airing by the British Government. The discussions 
in the WEU council are supposed to be private, but the 
contents of Mr Heath's speech have been diligently leaked. 
The proposals show that British European policy has taken 
two steps forward. Either would have been regarded as pure 
heresy a year ago. It is true that in practice the two con- 
cessions mean less than appears at first sight. Study has 
shown that the total British tariff against third countries is 
remarkably similar to the common market tariff with which it 
would need to be harmonised. Still, harmonisation would 
involve considerable changes for particular items (including 
sharp cuts for some manufactured goods), and the idea of 
allowing our tariff against, say, Japanese goods to be fixed for 
all time by somebody other than the British Parliament itself 
is pretty revolutionary. Since the preferences in the Common- 
wealth are declining steadily in value, it is no more than 
common sense to use what is left to bargain a way into Europe. 
But here again a political sacred cow is being sacrificed, and 
the common sense is welcome. So is the new political attitude 
Mr Heath expressed in Paris. The Government no longer 
excludes membership of the common market. It has an open 
mind. The new interest British opinion has been showing in 
Europe during the past year has now found some articulate 
reflection in Government policy. 


N Tuesday, however, the day after the new proposals 
O were put on show in Paris, the rug was briskly pulled 
from under them at a meeting in London between British 
and French officials—the first since the free trade area talks 


broke down in November, 1958. Led once more by M. 
Wormser, who put the British to flight then, the French 
rejected the new British position in no uncertain terms 
Welcoming the new willingness to accept a common tariff, 
they pointed out that in most other essentials the new British 


position was still unchanged from the old free trade area. 

Though Mr Heath had left the questions of agriculture 
and the Commonwealth vague, the British side at this London 
meeting gave a definite impression that agriculture must be 
left out and Commonwealth free entry preserved. About 
the institutions to be used, the British officials were unable 
to commit themselves. The French also rejected a British 
proposal to merge the British and European preferential 
systems in Africa, principally on the grounds that the French 
community countries would not play. If Britain would accept 
the substance of the Rome treaty, they added (perhaps a little 
blandly), then the special economic interests involved could 
be taken care of and negotiations could start at once. But 
looser arrangements of the kind implied in the British pro- 
posals so far could only lead to a watering down of the 
common market ; and this the French could not accept today, 
any more than in 1958. 

Some of those ministers and officials who are battling man- 
fully to persuade a hesitant British Government into Europe 
may justly feel some irritation at the unhelpfulness of the 
French. Mr Heath's task would be a great deal easier if 
the Government could drift quietly into negotiations, from 
the starting point of this week's offer, and emerge after a 
few months with the Commonwealth problem solved, and 
the political decisions made without fuss, and the common 
market enlarged. Instead, M. Wormser, treading familiar 
ground, put his foot unerringly on the weaknesses and 
ambivalences of the British position—and on the choice that 
still has to be made. 

The ambivalence was only too apparent from Mr Heath's 
own statement in Paris. The first item on the WEU council's 
agenda was a proposal from its assembly that Britain should 
join the common market, with special arrangements for the 
Commonwealth and the Seven. On this, Mr Heath explained, 
he did not wish to express a view. A decision on the “ frame- 
work,’ he explained—meaning the institutions and principles 
of the European community—must await a decision on the 
content, meaning presumably the tariff difficulties of the 
Commonwealth and Seven. M. Wormser made it abundantly 
clear that the French do not accept this view about which 
part is framework and which is substance. In this the French 
can command wide support in Europe. 

Thus, seven months after the British Government first began 
to respond to the European wind of change, its new policy 
has reached a turning point. There can no longer be any 
pretence that negotiations are on the way or that things are 
gradually being sorted out. Contacts with the Germans and 
the new American administration have shown that neither 
Dr Adenauer nor President Kennedy can or will play the 
role of a deus ex machina who will relieve the British of the 
need to choose. When the French and British officials parted, 
they agreed to meet again—but not, apparently, till May, 
when the Six will be entering the next phase of political asso- 
ciation. It becomes necessary to be more definite, and fleeter 
of foot. In statesmanship, as in mountaineering, there is no 
greater mistake than to try to leap an abyss in little hops. 
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Still the Sandys Strategy ? 


The debate in the Commons on defence 
policy this week concentrated mostly 
on the wrong questions 


IDDEN among the massed detail of the air estimates 

there is an inexpensive provision for the employment 

of a temporary window dresser: this expert service 
will cost the taxpayer {£30 more in the coming year than in 
1960-61. It should be a job with prospects. The defence 
debate in the Commons this week has shown how indispens- 
able the window dressers of Britain are. Mr Watkinson’s 
stock-in-trade is all too familiar. It consists of two dubious 
lines: a sub-sonic bomber force which is supposed to sustain 
Britain’s independent nuclear deterrent for ten years ; and 
a small professional army which may, or may not, reach 
165,000 effectives by the beginning of 1963—but ‘which has 
nevertheless accepted global commitments that the first Mons 
army, backed by effective sea power, would have boggled at. 
Mr Watkinson presented his forces as a going concern. 
Perhaps for a couple of years more, and with luck, they could 
be. But this is where the real questions, which the Minister 
left unanswered, begin. 

It is possible to argue ‘that, for the next two years, 
Soviet planners will have to regard us as having a credible 
deterrent of our own); they might reasonably fear that Britain 
might manage to get enough V-bombers in the air before 
a Soviet pre-emptive strike and be able to penetrate the Soviet 
defences. The period may be slightly prolonged by the 
addition to the bomber force of Blue Steel, a stand-off bomb 
with a range of up to 400 miles. But it 1s increasingly 
improbable that the later addition of Skybolt, despite its 
longer range, will offset the improved capacity of the next 
class of Soviet missiles to pinpoint and destroy the fixed bases 
from which the bombers themselves must operate. It is also 
conceivable that, even after this development of Soviet striking 
power, the V-bombers could still be deployed in the Far East 
to deter a weaker power like the Chinese. But the chief 
British contribution to the nuclear defence of western Europe 
will soon have disappeared. 

Faced by this eventual certainty, what should Mr Watkinson 
recommend ? If he means to persist with the Sandys policy 
of trying to have an independent deterrent at all, his duty 
now would be to advise the acquisition of a second-strike 
nuclear force to replace Blue Streak. This could be composed 
of half-a-dozen Polaris submarines, as the Bow Group has sug- 
gested ; but the cost, even assuming United States co-opera- 
tion, would be not less than £300 million—three times that 
of Skybolt—even to build. Probably the eventual cost would 
be very much more It is mot surprising that Mr 
Watkinson hesitates to recommend this. Presumably he is 
iooking for a cheaper alternative. There are two choices 
Che first is outright dependence on the United States: to 
beg the Americans to construct sufficient hard missile sites 
or base the necessary number of Polaris submarines in fhis 
country. Britain should certainly go as far along this road as 
the Americans can be 
f “ sufficiency ° 


induced to go: but their definition 


will naturally always be the number that 


they consider useful for their own purposes—not Britain’s. 

The second choice is to try to go in with Europe in building 
a joint delivery system. In the initial years the V-bombers, 
dispersed from the north of Scotland to the toe of Italy, could 
present the Soviet missilemen with a continuing problem. 
Later, the deployment of missiles like Minuteman and Polaris 
(or their European-built successors) would still provide a much 
more credible deterrent than separate British, French or 
German ones alone. There are serious diplomatic problems 
involved: not least with France. But the political logic in 
developing such a European missile arm may seem more 
compelling if the United States decides (as it might) that 
it must make its greatest defensive effort elsewhere along 
the periphery of the communist block, where its European 
allies, whatever their pretensions to a world-strategic role, 
are of relatively little use. 


. must certainly be hoped that luck will be with Mr 
Watkinson in securing his 165,000-180,000 effectives for 
the regular army by 1963. If he does not, more will have 
to be heard of the proposal by some Conservative back- 
benchers of a resort to selective service. It may perhaps be 
right to leave that question on one side for a time. Selective 
service would actually be rather wasteful of regular strength 
in an army of only 165,000 ; it might be more attractive as 
a means of bringing the army above the 200,000 level, but 
with §2 per cent of defence spending already allotted to the 
pay and upkeep of the forces) the Government says Britain 
cannot afford that. 

Assuming that the army does reach its minimum establish- 
ment of 165,000-180,000 (or that the gap is bridged either 
by drawing on specialists from the emergency reserve or by 
extra recruiting for a more attractive force like the marine 
commandos), how should these forces be deploved to the 
best advantage ? The chief current argument used for 
concentrating the army in western Europe is that it would 
encourage Nato to rely on a forward conventional defence 
to contain a casual incursion into west Germany without resort 
to tactical nuclear weapons. The danger of a casual incur- 
sion might arise if the Soviet Union were momentarily 
to lose control in east Germany as it did in 1953. It is 
much less likely to arise as a result of a deliberate probing 
attack by the Red Army: there is no more certain casus belli 
for the United States, involving the use of the Strategic Air 
Command, than a Soviet threat to the west German industrial 
machine. The limits of action on the Elbe line are tightly 
drawn ; and this is understood on both sides. 

There may therefore be more justification for basing the 
defence of western Europe on a nuclear tripwire than for so 
basing the defence of some other parts of the world. But 
the fact must be faced that it would be politically damaging 
to Nato and to Britain’s own relations with western Europe 
if the impression were created that Britain wished to contract 
out of its responsibilities for purely selfish reasons. If there 
is a feeling that the demand for conventional forces elsewhere 


in the world necessitates a run-down of the §§,000 men 
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currently allotted to the Rhine army, the adjustment will 
have to be made in cofjcert with the Nato allies and as a 
definite part of a broader world strategy which the alliance 
may one day adopt. 

Mr Watkinson has made much of his new capacity to deal 
with brush-fire campaigns. If this is the type of emergency 
that he expects to meet, it may appear increasingly unwise to 
station the bulk of his Mons army in Britain or west Germany. 
There are obvious impediments to their being flown east of 
Suez both because of the continuing inadequacy of Transport 
Command and because of the neutralist air barrier across 
North Africa and the Middle East. This is a difficulty that 
Mr Watkinson is aware of: hence his interest in sea-borne 
commandos. There is certainly a case for having a strong 
mobile force at Aden that could be employed in the Persian 
Gulf area or, in a serious colonial crisis, in east or central 
Africa. But further east it is hard to see what a large-scale 
commitment of the limited British forces could achieve. Is it 
seriously argued that British troops should be sent into a 
guerrilla war on the Asian mainland ? They would only be 
swallowed up, as far larger French forces were in Indo-China. 

The hard reality of British defence policy after four years 
of the Sandys strategy is that it is idle to plan for a con- 
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ventional defence of continental Europe without resorting to 
a conscripted army—which in Britain should mean an army 
of well over 200,000 men. So far, the only defence plan to 
consider full scale conscription is Mr George Wigg’s: no 
one else, in either party, is prepared to look at it. In this 
predicament the one course open to Mr Watkinson is to con- 
fine his tactical nuclear firepower to the sector where informal 
rules for the conduct of nuclear warfare can be said, however 
imperfectly, to be growing up. It should be the purpose of 
Nato in the coming months to tighten these rules within its 
own organisation, and it should be the purpose of western 
diplomacy to seek an interlocking control system with the 
Soviet Union in central Europe to reduce the possibility of 
accident or miscalculation. For Britain itself the value of its 
existing nuclear deterrent can be preserved only within a 
wider military and economic framework. To get the proper 
value of the new regular army requires, in turn, its deploy- 
ment in those areas where its limited numbers can be of 
serious political and military influence. At present the 
deterrent is too concentrated at home and the army is too 
dispersed around the world: both are signs of the wishful, 
and dangerous, thinking that is the customary infliction of 
a declining and anxious power. 


African Convalescent 


The inevitable struggle over the release of Jomo 
Kenyatta is the unknown quantity that will make 
Kenya’s transfer of power peaceful or not 


This would be a relief to the British Government, 
which appears not to have planned for failure. It 
was Whitehall that (wisely) decided to cut away entrenched 
power in a series of operations on all the east and central 


K ENYA, with luck, may be going to be all right after all. 


African territories. Kenya was the first difficult case to be 
wheeled into the theatre—and a majority of its white inhabi- 
tants cried that the result would be disastrous. Now the 
country may possibly find that the jitters of the waiting- 
room and the nightmares of the carving-table were largely 
unfounded. But in the event of a serious relapse, the 
British Government would clearly be obliged to compensate 
those white families who were once encouraged to go east 
and who have never ceased to advise against a policy that 
many of them still sincerely believe to be wrong. 

This week's first signs are, however, that this will not 
happen. With a single exception (at Nakuru) the elections 
have passed without violence. This in itself was a surprise 
to many Kenyans. The two main African parties—the Kenya 
African National Union (Kanu) and the Kenya African Demo- 
cratic Union (Kadu)}—have drawn support from different 
tribal groups: Kanu from the Kikuyu and Luo, and Kadu 
from the minority tribes. Kanu leaders are divided among 
themselves. Tribal and personal rivalries, it was feared, would 
lead to a colonial Gongo. 

The tribal dragon was slain by Mr Mboya, who is a Luo. 
In Nairobi East, where most of the voters are Kikuyu, Mr 
Mboya won an overwhelming majority in a 91 per cent poll. 


All of his four opponents, representing the rest of the African 
party and tribal spectrum, lost their deposits. By Kenya 
standards Mr Mboya is a moderate man. He likes the West, 
and especially the Americans, as much as his chief rival, 
Mr Odinga, likes the East and the Chinese. Mr Odinga, too, 
was elected by an overwhelming majority, but Mr Mboya’s 
stature has been increased by his victory ower so many 
apparently powerful opponents. Before the election, when 
political necessity was at any rate an excuse, Mr Mboya said 
several things that frightened the white community. He said 
after the election : 

Let us show the immigrant races that their fears and suspicions 
are unfounded. ... Tomorrow we enter a new era. Europeans - 
and Asians will look to us as well as work with us in preparing 
Kenya for her place in the world—independence. Let us not 
become arrogant or racial, but humble and conscientious in 
taking on our new legitimate and rightful status. 

In African elections, it is the first speech after the counting 
that is often the most important. The Kanu leaders have, 
furthermore, been taught the lesson of disunity: the union 
lost several seats because it put up candidates against itself. It 
will still be the biggest single party in the new legislature. It 
won just under half the 33 open seats and will have the most 
say in the choosing of the twelve “ national” members who 
must now be co-opted by the elected members. 

The hope is, then, that some of the differences between 
the Africans (and perhaps the African parties) can be smoothed 
over, so that an alliance between African nationalists and 
European liberals willing to work with them can be formed. 
Mr Blundell's clear victory (based on African votes) is a sign 
that this may be brought about. Such a government would 
have every interest in allaying the worst fears of the “ immi- 
grant races,” for it is they who have the technical knowledge 
and financial ability needed to rescue Kenya from its economic 
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crisis. Without them, it will be hard for either of the main 
African parties to carry out its election promises—about jobs, 
schools, houses, and land. 

But at least one more severe shock, indeed the most severe 
one, has still to be sustained by the white community: the 
release of Jomo Kenyatta. His past has somehow got to be 


swallowed ; a majority of the people of Kenya see him as - 


their leader, and now that the election is over, the country’s 
chances of good government will be better with him out of 
detention than with him in. 

On Wednesday the Governor, Sir Patrick Renison, under- 
lined the fact of continued Colonial Office control by broad- 
casting the decision to postpone Mr Kenyatta’s release until 
the new government is working. But Kanu, and especially 
Mr Mboya, will find it hard to work the new government so 
long as Mr Kenyatta remains in restriction; their election 
speeches prevent it. Sir Patrick’s decision can only have 
been taken in Whitehall where apparently, the enigma of 
Mr Kenyatta’s present mood has resulted in a cautious deci- 
sion to bring him 1§0 miles nearer to Nairobi, evidently in 
the hope that more contact with the political world will make 
him less inscrutable. There is a danger that Mr Mboya’'s 

head-on collision ” with the Governor may yet come about 
is the inevitable price of settling the Kenyatta question. The 
hope is that the battle will be fought with politics and not with 
violence. 


yFYuAT if at all goes wrong ? No one can yet be anything 
like certain that the pace of granting advance to Africans 

the east and central African territories is everywhere the 
correct pace. In Kenya the most burning problem of them 


that of land——has nor yet been solved. African veoman 


Maghreb 
Manoeuvres 


R HABIK  BOUR 
GUIBA'’S. visit to 
Paris on Monday, 
in an attempt to produce a 
reconciliation in Algeria 
and keep the Arab West. 
the Maghreb, within the 
western world, was a 
drama in itself. On Sunday, as he was about to set off, the 
sudden death of the King of Morocco added further drama, 
reminding the world‘ of the explosive nature of the whole 
North African situation. King Mohammed V, an astute man, 
used, as he put it himself, to “ conceal within his jellabah “ 
the deep tensions of his country. Hassan II, his son and 
successor, may not prove able to conceal or contain them for 
long. Mr Bourguiba's effort gained extra intensity and 
urgency at the last moment 
Che three countries of the Maghreb differ in many ways, 


King Hassan Il: a brief respite? 
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farmers are being given land, and titles to land, but not fast 
enough. | 

There is still a danger that the complication of an attack— 
political or economic—upon the white farmers will set in 
Mr Macleod has done his best to avoid the consequences by 
building a bill of rights into the constitution and by giving 
assurances about the British Government's undoubted duty 
to Kenya. But he has not gone far enough: the debt of 
honour, in case Kenya sunders or collapses, should be acknow- 
ledged straightforwardly now. 

In cash terms, this could mean something around the price 
of the Blue Streak rocket spent on rescuing 5,000 farmers 
from the White Highlands. The Colonial Office has argu- 
ments against promising this. One is its fear of setting a 
precedent in other territories. But Kenya has the only really 
sizeable settled white farming community in east and central 
Africa. Tanganyika is well set, there are very few people 
in a comparable situation in Nyasaland ; in Northern Rhodesia 
the whites are mostly in mining; and Southern Rhodesia 
has long made its own decisions. 

The second argument against a guarantee of compensation 
to the Kenya farmers is that it would either encourage them 
to leave, or encourage the Africans to kick them out. This 
argument might be put the other way round: by doing nothing 
for them, the British Government would in effect be putting 
economic pressure on the farmers to stay. If there is real 
belief in the future of a non-racial Kenya—and there is reason 
for such belief—then there would be no harm in giving a 
qualified option to sell out to the British Government between, 
say, 1963 and 1968. The farmers would then be able to stay 
and see how the new Kenya treated them, and still have a 
security at their back. It could then be hoped that the debt 
would not have to be paid. 


Just when the death of Morocco’s 
Mohammed V threatens 

more trouble in North Africa, 

Mr Bourguiba has produced a bold plan 


but they cannot in practice be treated in isolation from each 
other. The French did suppose that when Tunisia got home 
rule, government by puppet could be kept going undisturbed 
in Morocco ; they told themselves that when both were finally 
granted independence, this could still be denied to Algeria 
They were wrong. The Algerian insurrection was bound to 
affect its two neighbours and their relations with France. 
Despite the Maghreb’s economic dependence on France, 
Paris could not exercise the same political influence as it 
could have exerted without the Algerian war. As the war 
has dragged on, the Maghreb has been drifting away from 
the western sphere. 

Funisia, the smallest and most easterly of the Maghreb 
partners, has stayed the most faithful to the West so far. Its 
representative at the United Nations, Mr Mongi Slim, is not 
only a strong supporter of Mr Hammarskjéld, but on many 
oceasions a useful ally for the American delegation as well 
President Bourguiba has always stood as President Nasser’s 
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chief Arab opponent, and he has lately been exerting himself 
to mobilise the moderate nations of Africa as a counter to 
the more militant ones. Backed by a closely-knit governing 
party, the New Destour, and with no open opposition at 
home, the “ Supreme Fighter,” as he is called, could stick to 
his old dream of a North African federation tied, through 
France, to the West. But the dream could never be turned 
into reality as long as the Algerian war was on. 

The Tunisian President can preach reason and compromise 
to the leaders of the Algerian insurrection. He cannot, even 
if he wanted to, drop them, or force them to accept a solution 
they dislike. Last summer, after the failure of the Franco- 
Algerian talks at Melun and after Mr Ferhat Abbas’s Peking 
journey, there was not only the risk that war would spread 
beyond Algeria's frontiers. There was also the prospect that 
when the Algerians finally got their independence, with 
Russian or Chinese help, they would be in an anti-western 
as well as a revolutionary mood ; and that they would set 
the political tone of the Maghreb. 

The apprehensions of Tunis were heightened by the 
turn of events in Morocco, its other potential partner. The 
recent evolution of Moroccan foreign policy cannot be 
explained purely by the Algerian war. In spite of the 
popular prestige derived from two years of exile and his 
triumphant return in November, 1955, Mohammed V, unlike 
Mr Bourguiba, was not the head of a monolithic party. The 
nationalist Istiglal split after independence. The younger 
and more leftish men, headed by MM. Bouabid and Ben 
Barka, formed a new party, the Union des Forces Populaires, 
backed by strong trade unions grouped in the Union 
Marocaine du Travail, and gathering strength from serious 
economic discontent. For two years the King kept its 
representatives in office, but last May he decided to take 
the reins of government into his own hands, with Moulay 
Hassan (now King Hassan II) as his deputy. It was to groom 
him for the throne that King Mohammed added the deputy 
premiership to his son’s command of the armed forces. 


Y repute, the army is the main pillar of the Moroccan 

monarchy. Yet not even this pillar is of one piece. 
There are regular reports of dissensions between the younger, 
and more nationalist, officers recruited since independence, 
and their seniors, who had served the French. It was 
to steal the opposition’s trousers and direct passion 
into foreign channels that Mohammed V opted for a line 
closer to Nasserism. Other factors reinforced this trend. 
The Mauretanian question isolated Morocco from its tradi- 
tional friends and set Rabat and Tunis at odds ; the Moroccans 
were grateful to Russia for the veto that prevented the 
entry into the United Nations of the new, 'French-sponsored 
state. They had to thank the Russians, too, for a consign- 
ment of jet fighters, which reached Rabat last month 
(more or less together with President Brezhnev on a state 
visit), after the French had refused to supply them. The 
King of Morocco chose the Lumumbist side in the Congo 
struggle, and it was in Casablanca that the leaders of militant 
Africa held their meeting in January (bringing President 
Nasser personally into the Maghreb for the first time). No 
doubt Mohammed V was one of those who played a restrain- 
ing part at that conference. True, his neutralist line did 
not prevent him from introducing better terms for private 
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foreign investment. This absolute monarch could even hope 
to carry out a gradual transition to a more constitutional form 
of government. But it is widely doubted whether his son 
has the prestige, the talents, or the temperament to perform 
such a feat. The shock of his father’s sudden death may 
afford only a brief respite ; the possibility of a left-wing 
Moroccan republic has now to be reckoned with. 


I’ was when he looked the odd man out in the Maghreb, 
and was under threat of being cut uff by the nationalist 
tide, that President Bourguiba saw a glimmer of hope. The 
demonstrations by the Algerian Moslems in December had 
made nonsense of General de Gaulle’s official policy and left 
nothing for it but to bury the idea of a third force that might 
rescue Algeria from the rebellion ; the majority in the referen- 
dum was no substitute. Mr Bourguiba, however, had an 
alternative up his sleeve, which he resolved to present to 
General de Gaulle personally, with decided American 
encouragement. . 


Thus, if the reports circulating in Paris are true, the 
Tunisian President did not go to Rambouillet simply to 
arrange the visit of Mr Ferhat Abbas. He went with a plan 
of his own, or rather with a new version of his old North 
African dream. This, he seems to have suggested, might be 
refurbished as a Mediterranean pact grouping France and 
the three North African states. A framework would thus be 
found for future Algerian independence. France would enjoy 
privileges for its citizens and for its interests throughout the 
area. It could keep some military bases, and Mr Bourguiba 
is apparently ready to throw the Bizerta base, until now a 
bone of contention, into the bargain. In such a framework, 
even the problem of sovereignty over the Sahara could be 
settled. The Mediterranean pact could even become a centre 
of attraction for French-speaking Africa. 

All this must have fallen sweetly on the ear of the French 
president, so reminiscent is it ¢* his own Eurafrican concerto. 
It is not known whether during .neir five hours at Rambouillet 
the two men got down to cases ; in particular, it is not clear 
whether Mr Bourguiba got from General de Gaulle political 
concessions sufficient to tempt the Algerian rebel leaders. 
They, certainly, will want to know the answer to such ques- 
tions as the date of independence, the form of the transitional 
government, the stationing of troops. President Bourguiba 
gave the impression when he left Paris that he was in tune 
with his French “ friends,” but rather apprehensive about his 
big Maghreb “ brothers.” 


The scene then shifted to Rabat, where Mr Bourguiba, 
Mr Ferhat Abbas, King Hassan II and other actors in the 
drama—among them, perhaps, Mr Harriman, who interrupted 
his visit to London to attend—gathered for the funeral of 
Mohammed V. Mr Ferhat Abbas came late, but the three 
leaders of the Maghreb were still able on Thursday to declare 
their “ complete agreement on the means to achieve inde- 
pendence for Algeria” and their wish for direct talks between 
France and the rebels. When they now express assurance that 
all will end well, the Tunisians are, understandably, using 
the Coué method. Mr Bourguiba, thank goodness, is a very 
interested party ; his star will fade, or vanish, if the Maghreb 
is not kept within the western orbit. And this is really what 
is at stake in the current manceuvres. 





UN IN CONGO 


No Rush 


He Congolese seem to find it almost as 

hard to decide if, how, and when to 
have a civil war as the United Nations finds 
it difficult to ensure that they shall not. On 
Tuesday, Messrs Ileo, Tshombe and 
Kalonji formally signed a military alliance, 
but the allies’ only military operations 
remain limited to, the troops’ routine 
assaults on UN staff. 

Meanwhile the dramatically r@ported 
thrust by a Lumumbist force across Kasai 
had vanished in a puff of comic opera, 
while the commanding officers on both sides 
there sought (and obtained) the protection 
of the United Nations, Mr Gizenga’s only 
decisive action of the weck was the abrupt 
deportation, to Belgian-held Urundi of all 
places, of five Soviet, Czech and Polish 
journalists who had come to Stanleyville a 
few days earlicr in the not unreasonable 
belief that they would be welcome there. 


Chaos of the present kind can unfor 
tunately veer back to grim tragedy as 
juickly as it seemed to be veering, this 
week, toward farce. The wretched affair at 
{.uluabourg, where an utterly meaningle 
re took place on Thursday, showec 
Nobody int ngo has yet 
‘ ; 5 ‘ 
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CENTRAL AFRICA 


The Open Door 


AW-JAW on central Africa will move from 
Salisbury to Chequers this week-end ; 
it 1s only a fortnight since the discussions 
or part of them—cnded at Lancaster 
House Fortunately, the posturings and 
threats that followed Mr Macleod’s white 
paper outlining his constitutional proposals 
for Northern Rhodesia have remained 
posturings and threats. The Africans have 
behaved with perfect propriety and calm. 
Their leaders’ return without a clear victory 
in their hands led to no more than long 
committee meetings in the African town- 
ships of the Rhodesias 
The threat from the whites looked more 
erious. In Northern Rhodesia the lunatic 
fringe, organised in the “ Federal Fighting 
Force,” declared its dislike for evervbody in 
i loud meeting at Lusaka ; 


then the angry 
Sir Roy 
territorials but. 


ek of peace and quiet had mad 
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ch to the federal Parhament in 

Monday put the nub of the 

white Rhodesians : are thes 

‘under African 

advance, or are they prepared to fight ? 

Sir Roy’s answer to this question may 
well be modified by his meeting during the 
next fortnight with Mr Macmillan and the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers. He can 
have no desire to be looked on as a pale 
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prime 


i of the Commonwealth 
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had a man next to me to advise where to 
aim, but he did not say anything. 


Mr Lloyd's tigress of the British economy 
is doing the same thing. At the end of last 
year, after six to nine months of no change 
in industrial output, most economic sooth- 
Sayers were suggesting that destocking 
would soon set in and that unemployment 
would be likely to be rising by February. 
In fact, unemployment in February went 
down, output in the motor industry—and 
perhaps elsewhere—is now increasing ; and 
the gold reserve has fallen. It is no good 
blinking the fact that the economic case for 
restimulating demand through the budget 
has been significantly weakened in the last 
few weeks. Demand seems to be re- 
stimulating itself. Does this mean that the 
uger-shooter should aim at no tax reliefs at 
all? 

Fortunately, there is one special factor 
on the other side. If the Chancellor decides 
that the present trend of the economy is 
such that, while being unable deliberately 
to expand demand further, he still need not 
actually restrain it further—some people 
would say that this special factor could sull 
enable him to grant tax relicfs equal to 
about {110 million a year. 

Yhe arithmetic of this argument runs as 
follows: At the beginning of next month, 
one particular tax—namely that paid by 
employees and employers on the weekly 
insurance stamp—will go up suddenly by 
the considerable amount of just over £230 
million a year gross; this 1s because the 

‘graduated pensions and contribu- 
tions’) Insurance Act and the 1960 

‘ordinary pension Act will be 
coming into force at the same time. Simul- 
tancously, expenditure on pensions and 
other benefits paid out of the national insur- 
ance and industrial injuries funds will rise 
by just under £150 million a year ; there 
will also be a rise in war pensions and net 
national assistance payments, at the rate of 
about £20 million a year. Then, in July, the 
extra shilling on the health stamp will bring 
in the equivalent ef another {£50 million a 
year. It is true that health service expendi 
ture next year will be higher too ; but, like 
many other increases in the government 
estimates for 1961-62, this will be partly due 
to the fact that increases in expenditure 
which have already taken place will be run 
ning on at their present higher rate 
throughout next vear—unlike the increase 
in pensions, it will not be du¢ to a 
suddenly increased consumer 
spending taking place on a particular day 
On the whole. it is fair to say that the 
Chancellor can look forward to a sitvation 
by July where the changes in the insurance 
stamp will be withdrawing some {110 
million net more trom the annual rate of 
employers’ and employees’ spending power 
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(i.e., £230 million plus £50 million minus 
£150 million and {20 million) than is being 
withdrawn now. 


LABOUR 


Back to Vendetta 


? R’S defence dispute has flared up 
into personal animosities again. The 
backgréund to the new furore had better 
be explained. First, Mr Crossman’s 
maneuvre to isolate Mr Gaitskell, by 
placing all the blame on him for the failure 
of the twelve unwise men to reach an agreed 
statement on defence policy, has seemed to 
the Gaitskellite majority to be breath- 
taking in its opportunism. In fact, Mr 
Gaitskell, far from holding back a powerful 
current towards party unity at the meeting 
of the twelve, played a very minor part. 
Even had he chosen to float with this hypo- 
thetical tide there were some fairly massive 
breakwaters present in the shape of Mr 
George Brown, Mr Dennis Healey, and Mr 
Sam Watson, none of whom is exactly a 
piece of driftwood. Secondly, after Mr 
Crossman made his statement to the citizens 
of Cardiff, Mr Cousins lost no time in get- 
ting in on the act and backing the Crossman 
thesis. Yet at the meeting of the twelve 
itself he had voiced his usual anti-American 
views and voted for the Crossman draft 
purely as a procedural tactic. In his subse- 
quent statement—students of his gyroscopy 
should note—he was careful to use the 
present tense and say that “he supports ” 
ot that he supported) the Crossman policy. 

The Gantskellites are satisfied that Mr 
Gaitskell’s position in the parliamentary 
party has been in no way weakened. They 
are certain that had the majority of the 
twelve agreed to the concessions demanded 
by the Crossman draft—an undertaking 
never to use tactical nuclear weapons first 
and to end “the need” for American nuclear 
bases in Europe—the battle would merely 
have been reopened further to the left. But 
they agree that Mr Gaitskell is still without 
a majority for the Blackpool conference next 
October. He has just had encouraging 
support fromthe Yorkshire miners who, 
despite their other troubles, have voted 
against sponsoring a unilateralist motion at 
their own conference ; this should mean 
that the mineworkers’ union as a whole will 
remain loyal. But hopes of the AEU switch- 
ing its votes to the Gaitskell line are fading, 
although there are still said to be faint 
hopes that the railwaymen may conceivably 
do so.  [f the Crossman draft is really 
seriously meant (and it is a very large if), 
some Gaitskellites think that Mr Gaitskell 
should be able to make some minor con- 
cessions without difficulty at Blackpool 
itself, and so bring about a switch in votes 
from friendly union leaders. Meanwhile his 
supporters are pressing home the point that 
if Mr Cousins and Mr Crossman do ardently 
desire unity and if the points of difference 
within the party are in fact so small, logic 
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demands that they should make the tiny 
concessions that are . Majorities, 
as well as minorities, have their rights. 


STRIKES 


Battle of Yorkshire 


te strike which has been spreading for 
a fortnight through the Yorkshire coal- 
fields has become the most dangerous and 
confused stoppage in the industry since the 
war. Ostensibly the strikers (in defiance of 
their union) are pressing for a revision of 
the price lists for specific tasks done by 
piece-workers ; for an increase in minimum 
fall-back pay to £3 §s. a day ; and for the 
preservation of the system of allowances 
which has been used—often very generously 
—to compensate piece-workers for time lost 
due to factors beyond their control. But in 
fact the issues at stake are much larger. Mr 
Robens has spoken of “ force, anarchy and 
blackmail " directed against the coal board. 
(It is an incidental advantage of having an 
ex-Labour leader at the head of a national- 
ised industry that only he could use such 
language about a strike ; certainly an e¢x- 
general could not.) In this blunt speaking, 
Mr Robens is supported by some of the 
leaders of the National Union of Mine- 
workers who feel that the strike is largely 
a communist-inspired assault against them. 
Yorkshire was the obvious place for 
opponents of the board’s management and 
of the uniag’s politics to mount their attack. 
First, the local system of payments-by- 
results has ramified over the years into an 
absurd complexity : for a long time slow- 
moving Yorkshire miners have resisted 
making full use of the expensive new mining 
machinery installed by the coal board, and 
their local negotiators have succeeded in 
getting a pattern of piece rates whereby 
they can sometimes actually make more 
money by not using it. (In fact less than 
half of these machines have so far been 
operated at full efficiency.) There is ready- 
made discontent with any attempts made 
by the board to gear wage payments in a 
way that would provide a greater incentive 
for more efficient working of machines. 
Secondly, the generally right-wing dele- 
gates of the Yorkshire miners to the annual 
conference of the mineworkers’ union were 
decisive in swinging votes behind the 
“ orthodox ” (or Gaitskellite) line on nuclear 
disarmament last year; they seem deter- 
mined to follow the same line this year (see 
note on “ Back to Vendetta” above), and 
the left wing is out to harry them. On 
both the industrial and the political front, 
the time was therefore ripe for some 
methodical agitation. By Thursday morn- 
ing $5.000 men were still out, 55 of York- 
shire’s 107 pits were idle, and ten were 
partly idle. Supplies of houschold coal were 
running short in some areas (and the coal 
board was able to get rid of large amounts 
of stocked industrial coal). The strike panel 
had at its disposal an unusual amount of 
leaflets ; and its agitators were touring the 
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ISRAEL 


The Ben-Gurion Question 


R BEN-GURION, the grand old man of 

Israel, has overplayed his hand in his 
feud with Mr Lavon and is driving his 
bewildered countrymen to the polls. His 
failure to form a government after his 
tactical resignation on January 31st has left 
no alternative but to call for general elec- 
tions. This is a costly distraction that Israel 
can ill afford. Is the fight against Mr Lavon, 
and what he stands for, worth it ? 

Evidently Mr Ben-Gurion thinks so. Not 
only has he forced his enemy from his post 
as secretary general of the Histadrut, but he 
is seeking to have him removed from any 
new list of candidates that their mutual 
party, Mapai, may submit for new election. 
He has virtually branded Mr Lavon as an 
enemy of the party. And Mapai, though 
bucking at being thus rough ridden—there 
is a numerous pro-Lavon faction, and some 
of Mr Ben-Gurion’s critics think he is risk- 
ing a party split—is, so far, running the 
course he has set. It rejected Mr Ben- 
Gurion’s last-minute offer to make way for 
Mr Eshkol, the finance minister, to form a 
new coalition government—as Mr Eshkol 
could. The smaller parties in the outgoing 
coalition have been willing to combine with 
Mapai again, but not under Mr Ben-Gurion. 
Marai, on the other hand, has just as firmly 
insisted on retaining him in the leadership. 

Mr Ben-Gunon has lost some prestige 
in the country. But the issue today is not 
whether he remains Israel's “* one man ” in- 
definitely. It is: who succeeds him ? Israel 
has something of an Adenauer question ; but 
Mr Ben-Gurion is not averse to retiring, 
he is merely as jealous of his right to 
nominate his heirs as any mediaeval king. 


The conflict lies between the younger, home- 


bred, para-military men he favours and the 
older pioneers from Europe whom Mr 
Lavon champions. Elections can hardly 
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resolve it. Nor is it known yet whether they 
will be held at once or postponed until the 
autumn. In the latter event Mr Ben- 
Gurion’s government would carry on as 
caretaker. It would also have time to con- 
sider whether Isracl really needs new elec- 
tions, or a Change in its electoral system, or 
simply more tolerance. 


TTALY 


Reprieve 


Signor Fanfani’s 


HE shadow that for several weeks has 

hung over Signor Fanfani’s government 
has drifted away, at least for the moment. 
The shadow was created by the adverse 
reactions both of a section of the Christian 
Democrats and of the Liberal party to the 
formation of alliances by the Christian 
Democrats with the Socialists in a few local 
administrations where no centre mai‘ority 
could be contrived. But last week the 
national council of the Christian Democrat 
party gave Signor Fanfani what amounted 
to a near-unanimous vote of confidence. 
And this week the national council of the 


Signor Malagodi holds the balance 


Liberal party has given Signor Malagodi 
its endorsement for his continued support 
of the government. 

It is almost exactly a year since Signe 
Malagodi, faced with the same problem— 
the deficiencies of the Christian Democrats 
as coalition partners—decided the opposite 
and ‘brought Signor Segni down. Since 
then, neither the nature of the problem— 
to find a wider “democratic base” for 
government—nor Signor Malagodi's essen- 
tial attitude towards it has changed. The 
Liberal leader has simply decided that the 
present Christian Democrat government, 
supported by the three centre parties, is at 
present the least of the possible evils. 

Nothing, certainly, could have been more 
cautious than the speeches made last week 
by Signor Fanfani and by Signor Moro, the 
Christian Democrat party secretary. The 
arrangements made with the Socialists in 
Milan and Genoa are strictly local and 
experimental ; no real collaboration with the 
Socialists will be possible until they have 
irrevocably broken their links with the 
Communists. Faced with the opposition in 
his own party, temporarily quiescent but by 
no means dead, and with increasingly vocal 
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ecclesiastical protests against any Jeftward 
move, Signor Fanfani can hardly be other 
than cautious, whatever his private feelings. 
A defeat for Signor Nenni’s “ autonomist ” 
policy at the Socialist party congress later 
this month would simplify matters for the 
prime minister just now. But it would not 
make Italy’s built-in political problems 
easicr to solve, or stem the growth of Com- 
munist influence described by our Rome 
correspondent on page 856 


SAHARA 


Whose Sands? 


[’ is hard to feel that the prospects of a 
speedy settlement in Algeria were much 
improved by the French prime minister's 
speeches last week. M. Debré was making 
a three-day visit, ending on February 25th, 
to what are called the Saharan regions of 
Algeria ; these lie south of the departments 
of the coastal area, where most of the 
population is. It is the Saharan regions 
that contain the reserves of oil and natural 
gas on which hopes of a prosperous future 
have been built. 

No wonder the rebel government made 
haste to denounce M. Debré’s assertions 
that “the Sahara is not the same as the 
countries which border it,” that “ France is 
present here and will remain so” and that 
“only she is capable of finishing the work 
which has been begun,” and his stirring 
evocation of a separate Saharan personality. 
Insisting that “ the Algerian Sabara” is an 
integral part of the country, the government 
in exile attacked “ French colonialists * who 
were trying to perpetuate their oppression 
by creating a new Katanga in North Africa. 

Similar accusations were launched against 
France by the Moroccans when Mauretania 
was declared independent, without getting 
much support. In this case, however, 
matters are somewhat different. Broadly 
speaking, the other north African govern- 
ments accept Algeria’s position in the 
central Sahara—at the Casablanca confer- 
ence in January, Moroccan support was 
obtained by a promise of Algerian support 
for the Moroccan claim to Mauretania. But 
all hope to benefit from the flow of oil. The 
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Joint Organisation for Sahara Regions 


French-created Joint Organisation for the 
Saharan regions is now trying to inter- 
nationalise itself by bringing in bordering 
states, such as Niger and Chad (which have 
yoined) and Mauretania. This lends some 
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colour to the rebel allegations that France 
is merely secking to maintain its position in 
the Sahara even when the French position 
in Algeria proper has crumbled. 

It is also possible, nevertheless, that the 
organisation, headed since June, 1960, by 
M. Olivier Guichard, a close associate of 
General de Gaulle, is really trying, as it 
says, to provide a means by which the 
transfer of the desert from French to 
Algerian sovereignty can be made painlessly, 
to the good of all concerned—the French, 
who need the oil, the Algerians, who need 
the French market, and the other Saharan 
states, who need whatever they can get. 
Such an aim need not conflict with the 
declared policy of the rebel government that 
the desert riches “must, in the general 
interest, lead to large-scale and fruitful co- 
operation.” No doubt this agreeable 
prospect, like that of the unity of the 
Maghreb, was among the subjects touched 
on by President de Gaulle and President 
Bourguiba during their conversations on 
Monday. 


THE PRESS 


Need for a Needle 


ew reactions to the announcement of 
the names of the Royal Commission 
of the Press on Tuesday were mostly silent. 
It is, as promised, small but not on the face 
of it high-powered. It used to be said 
that the essential royal commission was four 
men and a statutory woman. This one con- 
sists of three men—a distinguished and in- 
dependent-minded legal peer, a professional 
but practical accountant, aad a shrewd and 
humane applied economist—with a statu- 
tory industrialist and a statutory trade 
unionist. Just possibly, it could do its job 
surprisingly well and quickly (once Lord 
Shawcross is back on deck from abroad) i 
it set out from the start to be, in effect, a 
court of inquiry into the quite specific ques- 
tions of press economics and finance—of 
costs and prices, revenues from sales and 
advertising, and productive efficiency— 
which have been remitted to it. Lord 
Shawcross, taking a more actively leading 
part than chairmen often do, could turn 
out to be just the right intellectually need- 
ling choice for this, with Mr Reddaway and 
Professor Browning to spell out the facts 
and figures, pinpoint the questions and sift 
the answers. 

Once a royal commission was chosen 
instead of confronting a round-table con- 
ference of the industry itself with the dis- 
puted problems of merging newspapers and 
monopolised magazines, it is all to the good 
that no attempt was made to represent the 
interests affected on the commission. 
Whether it is also a good thing that nobody 
has been picked who knows about printing, 
which is at the core of the press’s economic, 
technological and labour problem, and no- 
body qo voice explicitly the political and 
public concern of readers at large, is less 
sure. Sir Graham Cunningham and Mr 
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Webber are there, presumably, because it 
was thought that they or somebody like 
them had to be there: to supply the 
common industrial slant in judging what 
the chances may be of this big industry 
making itself sensibly more efficient, sensi- 
bly more competitive and sensibly more 
diversified, in its own and the public interest. 
It is very much to be hoped that their slant 
(as well as that of the economist -and 
accountant) in looking at comparative costs, 
price policies, technical opportunities and, 
above all, restrictive practices (not only 
labour’s) will be uncommonly, and unex- 
pectedly, radical. The most frustrating 
result, or rather no-result, would be another 
haystack of a monograph on the press com- 
pounded of all the familiar facts and pieties. 
The only useful way is to find and apply 
the right needle—with the patient’s co- 
operation. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


Liberals’ High Peak? 


HE four by-elections in Conservative- 
held seats on March 16th could well 
cause some worry to the Government. In 
the toughest fight, at High Peak, in Derby- 
shire, the percentage shares of the vote in 
the 1959 general election were: Conserva- 
tive 46, Labour 34, Liberal 20. During the 
cluster of by-elections last November the 
best Liberal performance was at Tiverton, 
a constituency where the Liberal share of 
the vote had also been about 20 per cent 
in the 19§9 general clection; in that Tiver- 
ton by-election the Liberals’ percentage 
rose by 17}, the Tories’ fell by 10 and 
Labour’s by 7}. A little anxious arithmetic 
will show that an exact repetition of the 
Tiverton swing would actually see the return 
of a Liberal MP for High Peak (with 37} 
per cent of the vote against the Tories’ 36). 
Moreover, since November most people 
would suppose that the Tories’ image has 
slipped back a bit farther ; and it is said 
that an Independent may stand at High 
Peak on the specific programme of hanging 
and flogging more criminals, which (if he 
really does stand) will presumably draw a 
few more votes away from the Tories. The 
Tories’ main comfort is the belief that their 
unusually big setback at Tiverton last 
November could be attributed to the fact 
that they had lost a famous former candidate 
in Mr. Heathcoat Amory. At High Peak 
they have lost only the worthy Mr Molson. 
ree other by-elections on March 

16th are in seats that the Conservatives 
won in 1959 with majorities of between 15 
and 16 per cent of the vote over Labour. 
Two of these, Cambridgeshire and 
Worcester, were straight fights in 1959 but 
will have Liberal candidates this time ; 
the fourth (Colchester) had a low-pulling 
Liberal in 1959. During the middle period 
of the last Parliament newly appearing 
Liberal candidates at by-elections were 
drawing about 20 per cent of the vote away 
from the Tories, and only about 1 or 2 per 
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cent away from Labour ; if the Tories were 
now back in their plight of 1956-58, Labour 
would be likely to win Cambridgeshire and 
Worcester. But it will be surprising if it 
does. A fifth by-election due for mid- 
March is the long-delayed fight at Small 
Heath in Birmingham, which Labour won 
with a majority of 14.7 per cent in 1959. 
Just after Scarborough this could have been 
a dangerous contest for Labour, but prob- 
ably it is not now. 


YOUNG CONSERVATIVES 


A Disastrous Success? 


ARTY conferences can sometimes be the 

best known method for spoiling a 
party’s image in the country, and many old 
political hands believe that their youth 
organisations, in particular, should be seen 
but not heard. Old Tories who hold this 
view will presumably regard last weekend's 
first annual conference of the Young Con- 
servative movement as a disastrous success ; 
it is certain to lead to even bigger and more 
publicised jamborees in the future. 

The original agenda of nearly 250 
motions had shown that the Young Con- 
servatives were taking their opportunity to 
compete with the Bow Group seriously ; 
it had also suggested to some people that 
primness rather than boldness is the Young 
Conservatives’ most marked characteristic. 
There were motions deploring the effect of 
the Obscene Publications Act and the pre- 
sumed effects of the new licensing laws 
(although two associations called for more 
opportunities for drinking). No less than 
fourteen motions demanded the return of 
flogging or the extension of hanging, and 
some would only be satisfied with both. 
Twelve resolutions embodied the revolu- 
tionary proposal to end the Schedule A tax. 
But not all the chips fell off these old 
familiar blocks. The South Kensington 
Young Conservatives (of all people) de- 
manded the ending of the death penalty ; 
several associations criticised the. party's 
methods of adopting candidates ; and the 
annual party conference with its “ back- 
slapping” and “unctuously phrased” 
motions came in for some sharp criticism, 
at least on paper. Another iconoclastic 
resolution asked for the ending of subsidies 
to inefficient farmers and of “ undeserved 
bonuses ” to the efficient ones. 

Needless to say none of these motions was 
debated, and the six included in the final 
agenda were wunexceptionably anodyne. 
Amendments to put teeth into the motions 
were not taken because of “ shortage of 
time.” This is all in the tradition of Tory 
conferencemanship, as connoisseurs will 
appreciate, but there are some signs that the 
youngsters may <a a little more head 
next year. After all, it is being recognised, 
their decisions bind no one. 

What is more, the trend in the conference 
itself seemed to be towards the left. An 
interesting straw in the wind—which, Mr 
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Heath, please note—was the anxiety shown 
by the young Tories for British participation 
or association with the common market. Yet 
another was provided by the volume of 
applause drummed up by the different 
ministerial speakers. Sandys, Mr Heath 
and Mr Watkinson were inextricably stuck 
in the second division, but among the top 
people the order in terms of decibels was 
first Mr Macmillan, second Mr Macleod, 
and third Mr Butler. The enthusiasm for 
Mr Macleod was marked, and presumably 
not entirely accounted for by his position as 
the Young Conservatives’ national vice- 
president. Clearly delighted by his three 
ovations, he expressed his warm approval 
of the emergency resolution—circulated but 


not debat which without mi even 
a participle expressed caniglets eunibiiaie 
in his policies for the Central African 
Federation. 


GATT 


Geneva Doldrums 


HILE the French and British are in 

deadlock about the European trade 
question, the talks in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade at Geneva, 
which were expected to bring a general re- 
duction of world tariffs, have got stuck, too. 
Under the acceleration proposals that 
began to take effect on January 1st, the 
common market has offered a 20 per cent 
cut in its external tariff, provided other 
countries reciprocate, Congress has also 
empowered the United States administra- 
tion to negotiate cuts of up to 20 per cent 
in American tariffs. This power expires 
on ember 1, 1962, but the — has 
been that the Gatt negotiations would bring 
major world-wide tariff cuts by the time the 
deadline was reached. 


BLANK FILES 


The number of regulars serving in the 
army has fallen by nearly 30,000 over the 
last three years. Recruiting last year 
was disappointing ; it was 8.4 per cent 
below that of 1959, although the Min- 
istry of Defence believes it was still at a 
rate which would maintain an army of 
about 180,000. 
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‘The Dillon round of talks however— 
named after the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who first made the American offer when he 
was in the State Department—have been 
held up by unexpected snags. Before the 
talks can start the members of Gatt have to 
accept the original common market tariff 
agreed in the Treaty of Rome, and this 
agreement has not yet been reached. Agri- 
cultural exporters object to the system of 
variable import levies proposed by the Six. 
Here a hopeful avenue has been opened 
up by the ae offer to place bulk 
contracts—for Canadian wheat, for instance 
—but there is still disagreement about 
quantities. More seriously, a number of 
countries object to certain tariffs on indus- 
trial goods and raw materials. The common 
market tariff is an arithmetic average of the 
tariffs of the members. But countries that 
belong to Gatt have the right to object if, 
on any single item, the process of uveraging 
fails to bring them advantages to compen- 
sate for losses elsewhere. If a Scandinavian 
country, for example, feels that a cut in the 
French tariff on pulp will not compensate 
it for losses in, say the Netherlands, it has 
the right to make a fuss. 

Argument on these lines about individual 
tariffs could obviously last a very long time. 
One reason for the slow progress has been 
the cumbersome negotiating procedure of 
the Six. The commission, which coaducts 
negotiations, has frequently to go back to 
the ministers for fresh instructions. Ironi- 
cally enough, the countries outside the Six, 
including Britain, are pressing the commis- 
sion to gel More powers. If it is to negotiate 
successfully it does need some freedom of 
manocuvre 


IWELVE-MILE LIMIT 


The Iceland Settlement 


“He fisheries agreement with Iceland, 
‘| announced on Monday, is not, on the 
face of it, as unfavourable to the British 
trawling industry as some Labour members 
favouring gunboat diplomacy made out. A 
three-year period of grace for fishing 
between the six and twelve-mile lines was 
the most that could be expected once Ice- 
land’s claim for rights beyond twelve miles 
had been properly rejected. It is a bad knock 
for the trawlermen, who are now bound to 
press their demand for a subsidised rebuild- 
ing programme that would enable the more 
economic part of the fleet to exploit new 
grounds. But they will find a settlement 
better in the long run than the obligation to 
spend unprofitable days in the protected 
zones under naval guard inside the twelve- 
mile line. 

There are two points for concern which 
the full text of the agreement may clear 
up when it is considered politic to publish 
it. The explanation for the delay appears 
to be to give the Icelandic government, 
under Mr Thors, room for mancuvre 
before facing a censure motion on Monday. 
The first point is the redrawing of the base 
points (from which the twelve miles are to 
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be measured) in Iceland’s favour: this 
could extend the limits up to the edge of the 
continental shelf in some areas. The 
second is that after three years the Ice- 
landers may attempt to go up to fifteen 
miles or beyond by another piece of internal 
legislation in the Althing. But it seems 
clear that they have now agreed to give six 
months’ notice of any change and to accept 
the jurisdiction of The Hague court in any 
dispute. It is likely that a future British 
case will do better at the international court 
than at another law-of-the-sea conference. 

The most satisfactory long-term solution 
lies in the form of the west European 
fisheries community. This is a project that 
the British trawling industry, among others, 
has now decided to support. The next 
meeting of the west European Fisheries 
Council at Lisbon in April should show 
what the chances of progress really are. 
The trawling industries of both the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association have reason to 
feel equally threatened by the extension of 
limits on the Icelandic pattern. Could this 
be one bridge towards spanning the gulf 
between the Six and the Seven ? 


JUSTICE 


The Law’s Delays 


ao terms of reference of the committee 
appointed two and a half years ago 
under the chairmanship of Mr Justice 
Streatfeild were twofold, and to a certain 
extent contradictory. First it was asked 
to consider the arrangements for bringing 
people to trial at a superior court, with the 
object of securing a speedier disposal of 
cases. Secondly, it was asked to review the 
arrangements for providing the courts with 
the information necessary for selecting the 
Most appropriate sentence for offenders ; 
“review” was bound to mean “ extend,” 
and the proceedings might thus be 
lengthened. 

In its report (Cmnd 1289) the committee 
has managed to reconcile both aims. But 
first of all it firmly sits on the widely held 
view that the weeks spent in custody await- 
ing trial do not matter as much as appears 
because a court can take the period into 
account in sentencing. As the committee 
points out, some of the people committed 
in custody are ultimately acquitted; there 
is no obligation on a court to take the time 
sO spent into account (the committee recom- 
mends that there should be); and, in any 
case, this sort of introduction to prison life 
conflicts with modern penal policy. It is 


‘ to be hoped that sentencers who remand 
offenders in custody after conviction, osten- 


sibly for reports but really to “ give them 
a taste of prison,” will pay due heed. 
The committee has set as its goal a 
reduction to an average of cight weeks in 
the time spent after committal for trial. It 
rejects the much canvassed proposal that 
this would be best achieved by the estab- 
lishment of more Crown courts sitting con- 
tinuously (like those at Manchester and 
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Liverpool) on the not wholly convincing 
grounds that they put too heavy a load on a 
permanent judge. (But need he be 
permanent?) Instead they would have more 
high court judges, which have already been 
appointed since the report was completed, 
and more frequent sittings of assize courts 
and quarter sessions. They also call for 
a long-overdue reorganisation of judges’ 
itineraries and a co-ordination of assize 
dates of neighbouring counties. 

Another advantage of a Crown court is 
that it can make a post-conviction adjourn- 
ment, so that information on an offender 
can be obtained, and then itself dispose of 
the case when it has the information. But 
the committee’s recommendations for re- 
arranging the business of the courts will 
enable courts to adjourn a case without 
causing undue delay before sentence is 
passed. Moreover, it recommends that pre- 
trial inquiries by probation officers should 
be made more frequently than at present, 
provided the defendant does not object. In 
addition the sentencers should have more 
general information on the results of various 
kinds of sentences, as assessed by research. 
And more of them should pay more fre- 
quent visits to penal institutions to see for 
themselves what a particular sentence 
actually means. 


PRIVACY BILL 


An Englishman’s Right? 


Oe MANCROFT’S bill to protect the 
citizen’s right to privacy, which has 
received a first reading in the Upper House, 
deserves a fairer wind for further scrutiny 
than most of the press is likely to accord 
to it. English law is far behind several 
continental and American jurisdictions in 
protecting the individual’s right to personal 
seclusion, even though the laws of contempt 
and libel are generally harsher here. Some 
British newspapers have abandoned normal 
standards of restraint in obtaining and 
publishing personal news stories. One case 
in point was that in which the Press Council 
has just condemned the Sunday Dispatch 
for “hounding the relatives” of a con- 
victed murderer; the matrimonial and 
private affairs of widows or other relatives 
of people who have ever been in the public 
eye are also commonly writ large. In 
France the courts have even forbidden a 
publishing firm to include a man’s name in 
a Jewish directory without his consent. 
Lord Mancroft’s bill confers a right of 
action against anyone who, without consent 
of the person concerned, publishes in any 
newspaper, film, or broadcast “any words 
relating to his personal affairs or conduct.” 


Appointments, Business and 
Personal notices and other 
Classified Advertisements 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC PLANT — 
ILL GENERATE 
TWO MILLION KILOWATTS 
FROM ONE POWER STATION 


The CEGB is ordering from English Electric | 
the four most powerful single-shaft generating sets in the world— 


capable of meeting half of Greater London's peak power demand- 
for their new West Burton power station 


WORLD’S MOST POWERFUL 

The four 500,000-KW generating sets each give a 
larger output on one shaft than any previously 
ordered by the Central Electricity Generating Board 
or any other authority anywhere in the world. This 
£15,000,000 commission is the largest single order on 
record for thermal generating plant. 


English Electric ahead again 


Once again English Electric is to pioneer the design and 
construction of vastly more powerful ones sets - TT 
first of their type and size developing 

all their power in one shaft: 


1958 1959 


WHY IS “SINGLE-SHAFT” IMPORTANT ? 
This is the way the Central Electricity Generating 
Board holds down the price of power for industry and 
the householder: by designing more compact plant 
which is also much more powerful, English Electric 
reduces the relative cost of generating equipment—in 
other words, you get more power for your money. 
West Burton’s record output is possible only 
because English Electric offerscontinual improvements 
in technical design and operating efficiency. 


POWER IS THE BUSINESS OF 


a 5 sa ‘ a | a | nA Al ) ad 
yi 5 4 » 48ARG | 
THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON W.C.2 
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y Squirrels have the right idea 


or do they? 


You probably thought this advertisement was going 
to draw a neat htde parallel between the yut-storing 
cHiciency of the squirrel and Lansing Bagnall 
equipment. So did we. Regrettably, the squirrel 
let us down. 

Contrary to what seems to be a common supposi- 
tion, squirrels do not efficiently stock-pile their 
winter food in holes in trees. They randomly bury 
it all over the place, one nut at a time, and then 
have to go scratching around whenever they fee! 
hungry... Never mind; delightful little creatures 
aren't they! Even so, and our strong British love of” 
animal life notwithstanding, it might be an idea not 
to introduce squirrels into any discussion you may 
raise with us. Mention “Mechanised Muscle” by 
all means—no disillusion there! “Mechanised 
Muscle” gives your handhing and stor ige the high 
efhciency which modern condiuons demand. You 


Cha on i 


Lansing Bagnall 


LANSING BAGNALI LIMITED 
REACH TRUCKS, FORK TRUCKS, PALLET & STILLaACtE 
TRUCKS, INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS. 

BASINGSTOKE. HANTS ENGLAND 


Telephone Basingstoke 1010. "Grams: Bagnallic, Basingstoke, 
tid at Bristol: Cardiff; Glasgow: Leeds; London; Solihull; Portsmou 
IW asringron; Paris; Sydney Teronto: New York: Cleveland: Dall 


; 
Chee wd Zurich, ane repres 


j 


SPACEMAKERS WwortuoD Oe a Sse e 


MECHANISED 
MUSCLE Aegd 
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In order to protect the public’s right to be 
kept informed, the bill rightly goes on to 
provide a number of defences to such an 
action. The most important of these is that 
the action is not to lie if, at the time of 
publication, the plaintiff was the subject of 
reasonable public interest because of some 
office or position held by him or because of 
his personal conduct. But one would like 
to see positive checks on purely vexatious 
litigation written into: the bill to back up 
this general provision—perhaps by expressly 
providing that judges should be able to 
dismiss ah action if they thought there was 
no case to go to the jury. Cai must be 
taken to balance the public’s right to be 
informed against their equal right not to be 
gratuitously pilloried or spied upon. 

In one respect the bill does not go far 
enough: it does not strengthen the law 
against use of modern means of physical 
intrusion, For an actual invasio:: vf a house 
or land the owner! can start an action of 
trespass against a journalist, but he has no 
remedy for interference short of this. As 
long ago as 1904 an inquisitive neighbour 
in Balham set up a system of mirrors in his 
back garden so that he could watch a dentist 
operating on his patients, and the dentist 
had no remedy. Development of gadgets 
like the telescopic lens has made the 
archaic limitations of an ordinary trespass 
action inadequate to protect privacy, and 
Lord Mancroft’s bill might usefully take 
note of this. 


SOVIET UNION 


Plan and Programme 


REPARATIONS are already on for the 
Pome congress of the Soviet Communist 
party, although it will not open until Octo- 
ber 17th. Economists are working on 
drafts of a twenty-year plan, which will have 
to be dovetailed with similar blueprints in 
production by all the other Europzan mem- 
bers of the block. Theoreticians are 
struggling over the party programme, to be 
presented to the congress by Mr Khrush- 
chev himself. In its latest issue, Kommunist 
gives an idea of the main lines of this new 
party manifesto. 

In theory, the Soviet communist party is 
still guided by the programme adopted at 
its eighth congress in March, 1919. This 
was when the new state stood alone, sur- 
rounded by enemies but full of revolu- 
tionary fervour. In introducing the pro- 
gramme, Lenin wrote that the task was “ to 
use the flame lit in Russia for the sake of 
socialist revolution throughout the world.” 
The new document will proclaim that 
“encirclement” has been broken and that 
socialism is no longer limited to a single 
state. It is also expected to raise Mr 
Khrushchev’s doctrine of peaceful co- 
existence to the status of a “ scientific 
principle * of Marxism. In other words, 
unless in the meantime there is a marked 
change in the balance of forces in the com- 
munist world, it will give an elaborate 
Russian version of the Moscow declaration 
of December. A compromise between the 
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Russian and Chinese points of view, that 
pronouncement was clearly open to various 
interpretations. 

The new document will also claim that, 
internally, the Soviet Union is entering a 
new stage, to lead ultimately to a classless 
society. This, argues Kommumist, will be 
brought about through a “transition of 
collective, co-operative property to an all- 
national united communist property.” 
When this cryptic passage is elucidated, it 
may contain some useful hints about Mr 
Khrushchey's plan for Russia's collective 
farming. 


PETS 


Wild Life in Clapham 


ee escape of a wolf (one of a pair) from 
a back garden in Clapham has caused a 
certain amount of slightly hysterical public 
dismay that such creatures can be so casually 


kept in captivity. In fact the practice of 
keeping wild animals as pets is fairly com- 
mon. If the absence of any by-law or con- 
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tractual limitation, an Englishman is 
entitled by law to keep the wildest of animals 
in his house or garden, but he keeps it at 
his own (as well as other people's) peril, 
since he is absolutely liable without proof 
omega apna ie: damage 
If the animal is one of a species y 
known to be fierce, knowledge of its 
dangerousness is imputed to the owner. 
Monkeys and elephants have been held wild 
animals by the English courts, but a cat 
with kittens has not. 

Liability for domestic animals is less 
stringent, and the owner is responsible only 
if it can be established that he knew it had 
a dangerous disposition. Savaging other 
animals does not count as proof of 
dangerous disposition ; for a dog to have 
bitten a goat in the past is not sufficient 
(Osborn v Chocqueel); it must be shown 
that the animal is “ accustomed to bite 
mankind.” The United Dairies, however, 
was once held responsible for a pony which 
it knew to be restive, and which, when 
left unattended attached to a milk cart by 
the roadside, seized an unfortunate pedes- 
trian and “ pawed her with its feet.” If any 
animal attacks property, the owner at 
common law is allowed to kill it in defence. 
Doubtless after the episode of the Clapham 
wolf there will be agitation to make the law 
about caged pets even more stringent, but 
in 1952 a committee presided over by Lord 
Goddard recommended that the law should 
be relaxed and liabiliry for wild and 
domesticated animals assessed on the 
ordinary tortious basis of negligence, This 
recommendation has never been imple- 
mented. 
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HOME REPORT is a new section of 
ithe paper, in which members of the 
editonal staff and local correspondents 
will report on life and happenings in 
and around Britain. 


HOME 
REPORT 


Wanted: Tax Men 


HE Inland Revenue has fallen upon hard times: since the war 
T it has steadily failed, and is still failing, to get anything like 
the number of tax inspectors it needs. Yt is now 300 short on a 
senior establishment of 3,400 inspectors, and half of this shortage 
is among the men either in, or training for, the higher grades on 
whom responsibility for running the tax machine chiefly rests. 


Every year there are 60 places open for the Inland Revenue branéh 


in the Civil Service examinations for young honours graduates! 
over half normally remain unfilled. Even among the applicants 
who are successful in the competition there is a reluctance to accept 
appointment when it comes to the bit. Last year there were 34 
qualifiers, but only 24 were appointed. 

The full consequences of the Inland Revenue’s predicament are 
now beginning to be felt. The Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
not be altogether inhibited from introducing any new and com- 
plicated tax (like capital gains) this year by the calculation that 
the Inland Revenue might not be able to cope with it. But the 
inspectorate admits that its machine is already overstrained and 
has lost much of the flexibility with which it responded to war 
and postwar innovations, particularly profits tax and excess profits 
tax. (A sales tax, inspectors say meaningfully, would be all right 
by them: it would be the Customs’ baby.) The real danger is that 
the tax system has depended in this country, more than elsewher 
on the taxpayer’s willingness to co-operate: and this, in turn. has 
depended both on the Inland Revenue’s public image and on its 
employment of district inspectors of a sufficient calibre to induce 
co-operation by their ability to take decisions on the spot and accept 
responsibility for them. At present, remarkably few disputes and 
complaints are referred to the centre: but if the present shortage 
of trained inspectors continues, a lot more trouble (and tax-dodging) 
can be foreseen. 

This is a recruiting problem that is only partially explained by 
the vigorous expansion of the tax man’s opposition, the resourceful- 
ness with which big firms attract bright young men into their own 
tax divisions and the increasingly determined path which even the 
small taxpayer beats to his accountant’s door. The Inland Revenue 
believes that public opinion about its work has altered damagingly 
since the war. A small Chiet Inspector’s branch (less than one- 
third the present size) which once dealt almost exclusively with the 
upper middle class now finds itself running a national machine 
whose errors and impersonality are magnified in the public eye: to 
the normally ambitious undergraduate it looks an anti-social job 
The Inland Revenue has. grown accustomed to taking the rejects 
from the Administrative and Foreign Office classes in the Civil 
Service examinations, but it has found, even at lower levels, a 
preference among recruits for such vocational duties as those with 
the Ministries of Labour and Education, 

Financially, the young graduate entering the tax inspectorate is 
just as well off as in the administrative class—and probably better 
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FROM OUR SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


off in the early stages: four out of five entrants can expect to 
rise, reasonably quickly, to a salary of £2,650 as a senior inspector, 
a good provincial rate in any company. His chances of showing 
independence and responsibility are, in fact, much greater than 
the junior administrator’s. The chief drawback is that, for a satis- 
factory training in dealing with a variety of industries—wool, 
cotton, shipbuilding and the rest—the promising inspector will 
probably have to serve his time in four or five of the Inland 
Revenue’s 690 districts, with the attendant problems of housing 
and his children’s education. There are, too, the unenviable out- 
posts in places like Brecon, St. Helens and Wick where the inspector 
can be a big man in the town but whose community life his wife 
may not appreciate. 


HIS kind of social image may not appeal to the first or second- 
em man from Oxford and Cambridge whence almost all the 
significant applicants for the Administrative, Foreign Office and 
Inland Revenue branches still come: the surprising thing is that 
Redbrick has shown very little interest either. When the Inland 
Revenue brass have descended in strength on Southampton or 
Exeter to stir undergraduate interest they have been faced with 
perhaps a single embarrassed applicant. Recruiting among women 
graduates is a risky business: some make good inspectors (one is 
now a principal inspector at a salary of £3,000) but marriage is too 
big a break for them to be able to return, as they can in school 
teaching, to a second stage in their career. In general, despite 
the sustained efforts to keep in touch with university appointments 
boards, there is a need to get through to the influential dons who, 
by a quiet word, could steer their brighter arts pupils towards the 
Inland Revenue instead of to the Third Programme jobs that 
hopeful youth aspires to. 

The Inland Revenue cannot expect to break out of the Civil 
Service pattern in its recruiting, but two changes may now help 
things along. One is the raising of the age for competitive entry 
to 28: the older men may have fewer illusions about other voca- 
tional jobs. The second is the introduction, to be announced next 
month, of a continuous competition, exclusive to the Inland Revenue 
branch, for second-class honours graduates, in which applicants 
will be visited by a two-man team at the outset—and the time of 
waiting (now as much as six months) between application and the 
final acceptance will be cut down. This may encourage interest 
and keep some likely men from being seduced by industry in the 
interval. In the long run the Inland Revenue, like other unfashion- 
able professions, may just have to sweat it out until the general rise 
in the university population sends more hopefuls its way. But 
even this will be quite a come down from the prewar years when it 
had three sound applicants for every vacancy: there is no dodging 
the fact that there are easier ways of paying taxes now than by 
collecting them. 
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fe calendar in the president's office bore 
a cryptic legend: 

“ There'll be no new resolves,” he sez, 

“I follow the schedule of the ‘ prez.’” 
Underneath was written: “Meet you in 
Liverpool.” Mid-Western drawls filled the 
air, flustered Singing Mothers were guided 
through a door by crew-cut, 19-year-old 
elders, hands were vigorously shaken all 
round. Down the road among the embassies 
and museums of South Kensington the 
reason for all the bustle raised its gilt spire 
to the clouds. 

The Mormons have opened their new 
London centre, complete with basement 
car park and netball goals which sink into 
the wall. Achorus of 250 Singing Mothers, 
fifty of them from the United States, gave a 
concert in honour of the occasion at the 
Albert Hall, to be followed by a tour of 
Manchester, Nottingham, Cardiff, New- 
castle, Glasgow and Belfast: they all belong 
to the Relief Society, the Mormon women’s 
auxiliary (motto: Every Mother a Singing 
Mother). The New Era which their voices 
are heralding in Britain is no naive affair: 
the efforts of teams of missionaries stump- 
ing the streets and ing at doors 
eee the country are backed by those 
of a famous advertising agency which has 
been hired to look after the campaign’s 
public relations. 

The church has travelled a long way since 
the angel Moroni revealed the golden tablets 
of the Book of Mormon to John Smith, and 
Brigham Young led the bearded patriarchs 
and their files of wives across the plains of 
America to Salt Lake City. Some of these 
pioneers had come from England, where the 
first converts were made in 1837: but until 
1958 it was necessary to travel to Zion in 
Utah to enjoy the full sacraments of the 
church, which could only be celebrated in 
the Temple there. Some 160,000 people 
in Britain had joined the church between 


Singing Mothers of the 
Mormon church, the spear- 
head of a major campaign 
to bring people in Britain 
into their Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. 


John Smith 
is Here 
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those dates, but the rate of emigration was 
so high that only 10,000 were left on this 
side of the Atlantic in 1958. In that year a 
temple was opened in Surrey (there are now 
others in Switzerland, New Zealand, Canada 
and Hawaii) and the British faithful could 
stay at home. 

Now there are 20,000 Mormons in 
Britain, with 100 chapels: 50 wore will 
shortly be built to impressive modern 
designs in local materials by local architects, 
carefully vetted by a panel back home in 
Utah. They are welcoming to all, although 
the Temple (not secret but sacred, they say 
is restricted to the faithful ; the principal 
observances celebrated there are marriage 
“for eternity”—marriage in a Mormon 
chapel is good only for a lifetime—and the 
retrospective baptism by proxy of the 
dead. 


OLYGAMY and beards are things of the 


past. The eminently respectable 
“general authorities” of the church are 
three presidents, twelve apostles with 
eleven assistants, and a presiding bishopric 
of three. All male members of the 
church pass through the degrees of deacon. 
teacher, priest and elder (the last degree 
being reached at mineteen); women are 
full members of the church but cannot 
join the priesthood. There is, however, 
no clergy in a formal sense, and nobody 
oP cnogake 9. (“ St Paul was nev-z paid a 
salary, as he comes out and tells us”). The 
president of the British Mission, for ex- 
ample, was voted an income by the fellow 
directors of his aircraft business in Kansas, 
all of whom belong to other churches. The 
600 young college graduates who are here 
now from the States as missionaries are all 
financed by their families: and all Mormons 
devoutly pay a tithe of their income to the 
church. 
The decision to set up temples outside the 


United States was a bold break with tradi- 
ticn: but it does not appear to have changed 
the Mormons’ basically American loyalties 
(although they proudly claim that 80 
per cent of them are of British origin). 
The missionaries are sometimes described as 
“ the best ambassadors America has,” and a 
drawing of a projected chapel at Crawley 
New Town has a car outside that looks sus- 
piciously like a next year’s Cadillac, But 
the president had never heard of Mora! 
Rearmament, although he seemed to like the 
phrase. 

The appeal of the church lies in the active 
participation it calls for from all the mem- 
bers, and in the comfort of the surround- 
ings. Paying no salaries, the church puts 
all its income into buildings—the §0 pro- 
jected in Britain will be paid for witha 20 
per cent of British and 80 per cent of 
American money. There are no mortgages 
on Mormon property, since “ you — 
truly dedicate borrowed prope 
Lord.” The president sieves es tous those 
who go to no church, because they are 
depressed by the gloomy buildings, may 
come to the Mormon chapels. 

The atmosphere of clean wood and cut 


stone is cou 
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Review “Saltire Re- 


., view,” one 
' of the tast 
/ wehicltes for 

writers in 

the Lowland 

Scots’ own 

version of 

Engitish, is 

threatened 

by the nat- 
ional reluc- 
tance to 
spend six- 
pence with- 
out thinking 


SALTIEZ twice. 


renege? , 


H°: successfully are the Scots defending 
their national identity and to what 
extent should they defend it 2 Scotland is 
united when it comes to extracting jobs 
and subsidies from the South. Not many 
people north of the Tweed, however, show 
ndue concern about expressing their own 
continuing Scottishness Phe quarterly 
Salnre Review, almost the only remaining 
indigenous literary platform, has been forced 
fo announce its virtual extinction. The 
theatres, which have adventured 
ince the war in coaxing a national drama 
into life, are mostly in financial 
trouble, especially in Edinburgh and 
Dundee. Now the twin projects to compile 
1 Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue 
up to the end of the seventeenth century 
ind a Scottish National Dictionary (the post- 
Union vocabulary) have had to reissue an 
appeal for {100,000 in an attempt to com- 
inside fifteen years work that has 
already been proceeding for fifty 

Phe speech of the dictionaries is the Low 
and Scots for which the poetic term is 
allans: It is the language employed, some- 
times self-consciously, by the modern bards, 
and compleuon of the dictionaries is neces 
sary if future generations are to retain a 
knowledge of their mother tongue for utih- 
tarlan or artistic Genuine Lowland 
Scots speakers are dying out rapidly even in 
rural Ayrshire and Buchan, a process that ts 
causing as much concern to the compilers as 
the money shortage. At present subsidies 
come from the four Scottish universities 
plus Chicago, which publishes free of cost 
and from the Carnegie Trust whose annual 
‘grant of £4,000 may cease after 1963. The 
dictionaries first asked for {100,000 som 
eighteen months ago ; only {12 
ind the prospects look 
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most recent Scottish counter-offensive 
against Anglicisation and Americanisation 
was at the end of the last war, when it co- 
incided with a vision of industrial regenera- 
tion and an upsurge of political nationalism 
Vhis cultural renaissance for a time held 
out the promise of writers, painters, actors 
and musicians employing a native idiom 
before an appreciative audience. 

But the revival has not been sustained 
Nationalism, apart from Dr R. D. 
MclIntyre’s victory in the Motherwell by- 
election in 1945, has now had 30 years of 
lost deposits at the polls. The chief diffi- 
culty for most uncommitted Scots has been, 
in fact, in sustaining a cultural identity that 
can be independent of the excessive and 
usually artificial political nationalism which, 
for economic and other reasons, exercises 
uch litte appeal. Those enthusiasts who 
sull want Scotland to speak with a recog 
nisable voice throu 


gh its poets and play 


Mr 
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a AND now reahsing some of the 
implications of a written and = rigid 
onstitution It had been taken for 
granted that Mr Lemass would ask for a 


dissolution of the Dail in early autumn, 


ind there seemed no reason why the result 
should diminish his 
majority With the 


Republic has prospered 


greatly substantial 


marked exception of 
wwriculture, the 
during the last eighteen months. But a 
legal wrangle has got in the wavy 


eonsutution (Mr de Valera’ 
constituencies 
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tat the ratio ol deputies to the electorate 
should. as lar a prac th ible, be the same 
throughout the country Phis means that 


iral = constituencies, especially in the 


north and west, should lose seats and 
that the urban constituencies, especially 
Dublin, should gain. That would bring a 


greater element of swing into Irish elec- 


tions and, possibly, a weakening of Mr 
Lemass’ Fianna Fail In 
Electora Act was duly 
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wrights are asking for an ideal of nationhood 
in which the people themselves no longer 
appear to have much belief. It has become 
a peculiarly Scottish skill to press the 
Government into applying the sort of direct 
and indirect economic aid that is now run- 
ning at well over {100 million in capital 
investment. This has coerced 40,000 new 
jobs into the pipeline, and, if sustained, may 
eventually persuade a population of six 
million Scots to live, reasonably comfort- 
ably, at home, 


What nobody knows is whether the Scots 
will by then have turned into North Britons 
with nothing more to speak for them than 
their accents. It is not just a question of 
putting everything to rights through bodies 
like the Arts Council, which at present 
gives Scotland an annual subsidy of around 
£85,000. The Scots themselves have to 
decide how distinctive they want to be ; and 
this means making such choices as whether 
the Salure Review is worth a few shillings 
and whether £100,000 is money well spent 
on national dictionaries. 


Lemass’s Quandary 





vide for everything 


An appeal may be 


taken to the Supreme Court ; but if it fails, 
i new Act will be necessary Phat may 
involve a prolongation of the hfe of the 
Dail (which expires in March 1962), but 
Mr Dillon would then have a marvellous 
talking point he present decision may 
be accepted, but then a new Act should 
take account of the new census which is 
due in April, and the time tactor comes 


im again. A referendum might be held to 
take the whole matter out of the constitu 
on: but tt mt government has 

nw! ’ \ ! he rel remdum 
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Weeds on Industrial sites are not only unsightly—they are a 
property destroying menace. Their roots break up macadam, 
concrete and othier surfaces, cause bad drainage and necessitate 
expensive repairs. In addition the establishment of weed 
growth increases the danger of fire and provides a harborage 
for rodent and insect pests. 

Each year with the best will in the world, considerable sums 
of money are wasted on ineffective weed and grass removal on 
industrial sites of every description, as well as sports grounds, 
roads and municipal properties. The fact is that the methods 
so often adopted—costly, manual cutting and carting away— 
inevitably leaves the roots of perennial weeds to flourish more 
strongly, and frequently distributes the seeds for future 
germination. What then, is the answer ? 

Disintestation Weed Control undertakes the complete con 
trol of vegetation on industrial sites of all types. It is a nation 
wide organisation with experts in every county. It has th< 
finest equipment and the most efficent chemicals at its dis 
posal. The methods used will hill all existing weeds and will 
provide sol stertieatren agamet further growth tor several 
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months. For full details please telephone HYDe Park 0061 or 
write or telephone the local office of Disinfestation Ld. 
Addresses in every telephone directory 
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Now in Lagos—a branch of 


3 The Chase Manhattan Bank to serve 


all of thriving NIGERIA 


































U: a cement plant in. 
sing tone, this new ani 


national needs ee oe national 
in develop vast natural 
nee, needs and wants foreign investment. 


THE CHASE 
MANHATTAN BANK 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the laws of the State of New York 


London: 6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 - 46 Berkeley Square, W.1. 





Map shows vast size of Nigeria. A federation 
. Of 3 distinct regions, it encompasses more than 
370,000 square miles. The Western area is 
Nigeria’s industrial and commercial centre. 
The Northern region is rich in minerals, princi- 

Produces 1/Sth of pally tin and is important agriculturally. Eastern 
Nigeria is.also an important agricultural area 
with emphasis on palm products and rubber. 





Located at Broad and 
Odunlami Streets, in Lagos, 
the new branch offers complete 
commercial banking services 
to individuals and businesses 


Modern, spacious and conveniently located in 
metropolitan Lagos, Chase Manhattan’s newest 
overseas branch is now ready to serve interna- 
tional business in growing and thriving Nigeria. 

A complete bank, the new branch also offers a 
full range of commercial banking services for 
local businessmen and individuals in Lagos. 

Most important to all businessmen with 
Nigerian interests, the new branch is staffed by 
Chase Manhattan people who are familiar with 
the Nigerian economy. This familiarity, together 
with their thorough knowledge of international 
commerce enables the Chase Manhattan people 
to provide sound financial planning for anyone 
concerned with business in this area. 

If you do business in Nigera or anywhere 
abroad .. . it will help to talk with the people at 
The Chase Manhattan. 


The expanded Port of Lagos showed a continual rise in cargo handling 


uring 1960. Africa’s largest market, Nigeria’s sees and imports 
exceeded £350 million last year, 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London, England « Paris, France - Frankfurt/Main, 
Germany - Beirut, Lebanon - Tokyo « Osaka, Japan « San Juan » Santurce « Rio Piedras 
Bayamon, Puerto Rico - Panama - Colon « David, Republic of Panama + Cristobal 


Balboa, Canal Zone - Charlotte Amalie « Christiansted - Frederiksted - Cruz Bay, 
Virgin Islands + Nassau, Bahamas -« Lagos, Nigeria. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank (South Africa) Ltd.: Johannesburg - Cape Town, Union 
of South Africa. 

Offices of Representatives: International Airport, Idlewild, N.Y. Washington, 
D.C. + Bombay, India - Buenos Aires, Argentina - Caracas, Venezuela - 
Republic of Panama - Mexico, D.F., Mexico - 


Chitre, 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil - Rome, italy. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
catry an indication to that effect; all othersiare 
the work of the editorial staffin London 








Battling with 
the Gaps 


LECTION slogans, as every politician knows, are notoriously 
like boomerangs ; if you throw them out, you must be able 
to catch ‘them when they return or you will get a nasty ctack 

on the ‘back of your own neck. President Kennedy is about to 
give a public exhibition of his skill with the missile gap which, 
after hitting ‘Mr Nixon and Mr Eisenhower—below the belt, they 
complained—in the election campaign last year, is now homing on 
its thrower. Barely three weeks after the President had under- 
lined his earlier predictions that “the most critical years of the 
gap would appear to be 1960 to 1964” by speaking of “ the hour 
of maximum danger” in his message on the State of the Union, 
his Secretary of Defence, Mr Robert. MacNamara, told a seléct 
group of journalists that after all there might not be a gap between 
American and Russian missile power. President Kerinedy stepped 
back neatly by indicating that the journalists must‘have misunder- 
stood, since the ‘special report ‘which he had asked’ for! on the 
~ | strategic position was not due’ till February 2oth ; “iti fact the 
| teport was delivered to him this week. “Meanwhile, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration has‘compléted a comparison 
of American and Russian’space ptogrammies which concludes that 
there is not even a gap between the two countries in space, though 
as a Senator Mr Kennedy had strongly reinforced his charge that 
the Eisenhower Administrations bad lagged in rackftry by pointing 
to the humiliating disparity between Russian and American 
sputniks, ci} 

| The President has, however, already’ begun to make: skilful 
references’ to’ what the Democrats and this Administration used to 


call the missile gap.” Whatever ft is now to be called, the calculation 

will not be based on a crude enumeration of the number of missiles 

which either side actually has’; it will take into account the rate 

at which they are being multiplied: Nor is it a question of missiles 

alone but of the destructive effects of all the weapons on each side. 
| This present or future “ destruction gap” is compounded further 

by the “ intelligence gap”; large areas of the Soviet Union are 
| beyond the range of radar surveillance and therefore’a big margin 
must perhaps be added for safety when counting Russian missiles. 
Even the word missile is misleading: if the Russians can put a six- 
ton satellite in orbit they can deliver nuclear payloads of greater 
destructiveness than anything the Americans could send back ; with 
_ tockets with’ a thrust of up-to 2 million Ib (the Ametican 
| maximum is 400,000 Ib) they can tely on two missiles doing 

the work of four or five American ones. To justify his demands 
for making America secure, the President can thus pull gaps from 
his hat as a conjuror produces rabbits. 

It is not only thé Republicans who have been denying that the 
gap exists. The Army and ‘the Navy ‘remain, as they have long 
been, sceptical of the view that Russia has now, or’ will ever have, 
the missiles t6 destroy ini'one preventive strike the West’s power 
to retaliate. These two services maintaim:that the gteat variety, 
_ or “ mix,” of nuclear arms in’ the: West and their geographical 

dispersal make this impossible: -Ranging in type from a -baker’s 


———— 


dozen of intercontinental ballistic missiles to hundreds of land- 
based bombers, from Polaris submarines (of which the fourth has 
just been commissioned) to carrier-based aircraft, they are spread 
over two continents ;and several oceans ; even if the exact location 
of these weapons were known to the Russians, the generals and 
the. admirals think that the problem of how to hit them all, almost 
simultaneously, ata. variety of ranges, with liquid-fuelled rockets 
of assorted sizes, from all over the Soviet Union, is 
practically insoluble. Liquid-fuelled rockets can be kept in readiness 
to, fire for only about two hours, and to co-ordinate the firing of 
pethaps 250. of these, without anyone knowing, presents an 
aggressor with risks of an inacceptable kind—or so the experts 
say. They even doubt if the Russians, are the iron men that such 
a plot would demand. 

The Secretary of Defence evidently bowed to the force of these 
contentions. But the new Administration has been listening to a 
number of non-military experts on strategy, backed by the Air 
Force, who accuse the brass hats. of. failing to think the missile 
problem through ; they assert that eyen with liquid-fuelled rockets 
(and the Russians may. soon have their liquid fuels,in quick-loading 
capsules),.a co-ordinated. strike, is possible now, and will become 
temptingly so if nothing more is done to ensure the “ survivability ” 
of the_,West’s..deterrent force, Their prescription is to put 
America’s striking forces in a better state of alert immediately and, 
for the longer run, to invest in systems of weapons, which will offset 
the Russian advantages of initiative and secrecy. », 


~ 


RESIDENT KENNEDY has already announced that he intends to 
follow this prescription. He will ask Congress for an addi- 
tional $2 biltion od topaf the $42>billion in President Eisenhower’s 
defence Budget for the fiscal yeat 1961-62 and will switch to more 
urgent needs another $2 billion which is already in the’ Budget. 
This. money will be spent mainly on’ increasing “ survivability,” 
though modest. sums will be found for .such “conventional ” 
items as training in anti-guerrilla jungle warfare—the lack of which 
has long seemed to the Army to be a bigger gap in. America’s 
armour, than is that of: missiles. The bases of the Strategic Air 
Command will be hardened (that is, protected from. blast); as will 
be headquarters, communications and command points (including 
presumably the President’s).. The construction -of. Polaris sub- 
marines will be expedited so that 19 will be ready iri 1964 instead 
of in 1965. The underground mountings for Atlas iCBMs, which 
are six months behind schedule, are to be rushed through by late 
1962, The number of B-52 atom bombers kept on. patrol. in. the 
air will be raised from about 15 to. 20 or 30 and the number on 
4 to 12 minute alert om the ground will be increased substantially. 
It is. already apparent technically that Russia’s advantages can 
be matched in the longer run and over-the next six weeks the details 
of the new. weapons and equipment which the services want will 
be leaked deliberately to the’ press from various sources: The 
Samos reconnaissance -satellite has now reached a stage at which 
one of the first decisions that President-Kennedy had to make on 
taking office was. whether to put it in orbit there and then to 
narrow the intelligerice gap ; perhaps in furtherance of his attempt 
to improve relations with Russia, he refrained, Hardly less im- 
portant, the early success of the solid-fuelled Minuteman rocket 
foreshadows a mass-produced missile that can be kept ready to 
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fire and is small enough, and sufficiently economical of ground 
installations, to be mobile—although it is already emerging that 
the cost of crews and the danger of mishaps with launchers on 
railway wagons will compel most Minutemen to be mounted under- 
ground. Their quick reaction-time will make them not only a 
retaliatory weapon, but one that could be turned against an enemy’s 
nuclear bases if he seemed about to use these ; the Minutemen 
have that “ counterforce capacity” which the experts consider an 
indispensable ingredient for the West’s deterrent strength. 

President Kennedy, furthermore, is most unlikely to be soothed 
by the comforting conclusions about the superiority of American 
scientific discoveries in space while the Russians still enjoy a 
monopoly of the largest space vehicles, This gap seems almost 
impossible to close: the American Saturn rocket cannot be fired 
in all its stages until 1964, after ten trials ; and though it will then 
hoist 25,000 Ib into orbit against the present Russian lift of 
14,000 lb, by that time the Russians may still be ahead. Though 
immense efforts are being made ultimately to overtake them with 
the Nova engine, President Kennedy’s first term is likely to be 
4 period of Russian triumphs on the new frontiers of space. The 
scientists may say what they will about space exploration being 
essentially an intellectual adventure ; it is for space rockets as big 
as the Russian ones (and with the same military applications, if 
any) as well as for projects to put an American into space that 
Congress will vote funds cheerfully. The space programme is 
estimated to cost $1.1 billion in 1961-62 (an additional amount is 
carried on the defence Budget) ; it is bound to soar as the Saturns 
and the astronauts go up even higher. 

Gap-filling, of one kind or another, is thus certain to be an 
important and costly pursuit of Mr Kennedy’s Administration, 
even if the more esoteric demands of the experts (anti-missile 
missiles or atomic-powered satellites) are turned down. Optimists 
find this much comfort: the cost may finally be so great as to 
drive the contestants to arms control, and to the co-operation in 
space which Mr Kennedy has proposed and, it should be em- 
phasised, which he is still seeking. 


Congress Begins to Move 


HE President has not joined publiclyin the chorus bewailing 
the contrast between the energy of the White House and the 
somnolence of Congress. But in his private meetings with con- 
gressional leaders he has urged action and he had his reward this 
week when the House passed, by an overwhelming vote from both 
parties, the first and most urgent of the President’s proposals to 
deal with the recession. This was the Bill providing federal funds 
to extend over a longer period the unemployment benefits paid 
by the states and by the federal government to its own unemployed 
workers and to ex-servicemen. The Senate is expected to follow 
suit in time for the first. payments to begin on April rst, the 
Administration’s original target. Congressional committees are now 
deep in hearings on other aspects of the President’s programme 
and Mr Mansfield, the Senate majority leader, hopes that from 
now on the Senate will be dealing with a Bill a week. Some such 
pace will be necessary if Congress is not to be swamped and made 
to look as though it took the country’s problems much less seriously 
than does the President. Besides his requests for measures needed 
urgently to deal with the recession, he will be rattling off important 
messages to Congress every three or four days throughout the 
month, on subjects ranging from agriculture to revision of taxes. 
The Bill on unemployment benefits, like the one adopted during 
the recession in 1958, authorises benefits for half as long again as 
each state normally provides, up to 39 weeks in all, for people who 
have exhausted their rights ; at present they number 500,000 but 
by the time the new arrangement expires in June, 1962, it is 
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thought that about 3 million will have reached this stage. The 
programme is to be financed by a temporary increase in the part 
of the tax on payrolls whith goes’to the federal government and 
not, as the Administration wished, by a permanent increase in the 
base on which this tax is levied. In all, just under $1 billion js 
authorised in new benefits, besides the $350 million almost certain 
to be voted for dependent children of breadwinners who have 
become unemployed ; at present these children receive no help 
unless the father deserts his family. 


This temporary measure is not controversial, as are the Bil] 
to aid depressed areas and the permanent changes—in the level of 
benefits for the old and disabled, and in the minimum wage— 
which are also included in the 
anti-recession package. The 
first big fight will probably 
take place when the Bill to 
taise the minimum wage 
(which a House. sub-com- 
mittee has just endorsed) 
reaches the floor, even though 
it is milder than the-Bill Mr 
Kennedy sponsored when he 
was a Senator. At the hear. 
ings held last week in the 
House and this week in the 
Senate businessmen have 
been arguing that to raise the 
minimum wage during a 
recession from. $1,an hour to $1.25 an hour, even in three easy 
stages, jeopardises jobs; they dislike even more the extension 
of this protection to 4 million more workers, primarily in shops | 
and service industries. Prophecies that the heart of the Bill | 
will be cut out on the floor of the House may be one reason why the 
President took the unusual step of inviting Republican as well as | 
Democratic Congressmen to lunch at the White House this week. 





ttt 





Visiting Statesmen 


RESIDENT KENNEDY’S firm support for the way in which Mr’ 

Mennen Williams, his Assistant Secretary of State for African | 
Affairs, is conducting his “very difficult” mission in Africa con- 
firms the suspicions of those who predicted that the new American 
Administration would be “.anti-colonialist.” But the’ absence of 
any sense of reality among those who hold the “ colonialist” point | 
of view was demonstrated by their reaction to Mr Williams’s remark 
about “ Africa for the Africans.” If he had been more experienced 
he might have made it clearer that to him Africans were all the 
people who lived on the continent, whatever their colour. It would 
also have been more tactful not to underline to white residents 
that their influence was waning by preferring the company of black 
Africans ; but to these he was not particularly tactful either, telling 
them that all the heavy labour should not be left to women. There | 
was method in his tactlessness for Mr Williams, six times Governot 
of Michigan, is famous for his skill in cultivating votes. To collect 
support for the United States among the coming rulers of Africa 
is obviously one of the purposes of his visit. The other is to wider | 
his own knowledge of a continent with which he was only slightly : 
acquainted ; thar he 1earns. quickly is suggested by the growing’ 
discretion of his behaviour ‘as the trip has gone on. It is certainly 
too soon to condemn his appointment as “ folly ” and an “ insult” 


as the Republicans are doing. 


However, Mr Averell Harriman, the President’s Ambassador-at- rl 
large, may have to do some soothing of the so-called “ colonialist”, ; 
powers during the rather similar fact-finding tour which he i! 
making of European capitals, His mission is only to discuss mattes 
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of “ broad mutual interest” with allies with whom President 
Kennedy is, anxious to have the “most intimate relations.” - Mr 
Harriman insists that-he is not arranging a summit meeting. The 
idea behind his appointment as a roving representative was that he 
should be used for personal contacts when something more than the 
regular ambassadorial channels seemed desirable, so that the Secre- 
tary of State should not have to be away from: Washington con- 
stantly, as was Mr Dulles. But the present Secretary, Mr Rusk, is 
in fact being forced to travel after only two months in office—to the 


meeting of the South-east Asia Treaty Organisation in Bangkok at 
the end of this month. That he is going is evidence of the gravity 
with which he and the President view the situation in that area. 
Mr Rusk has emphasised that he will not be paying any other visits 
on the way. But it will be difficult now for him to avoid attending 
the meeting of the Central Treaty Organisation in Ankara at the end 
of April without giving offence, especially if he wishes, as it is said 
he does, to go to Oslo for the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
meeting in May. 
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Labour's Love 


HE trade union leaders who helped to put Mr Kennedy in the 

White House are doing their best to help him succeed there 
by keeping alive a sense of urgency about his programme. The 
executive council of the American Federation of Labour and 
Council of Industrial Organisations met last week at sunny Bal 
Harbour in Florida and ran up storm-signals. Although it called 
Mr Kennedy’s short-term programme to end the recession “ well- 
conceived” it demanded much more, including a temporary cut 
in income, taxes, on the ground. that, even if Congress adopts all 
the President’s: present suggestions, unemployment will be even 
heavier a yearfromnow than it is today. Rallies to draw attention 
to the problem'are to be held all over the country. An economic 
. committee iider Mr Walter Reuther, ‘the head of the automobile 
workers, estimated that production would have to go up three times 
as fast as it will under Mr Keririedy’s ‘plans to bring full employ- 
ment in 1962. ‘Tn private, however, most of these critics appreciate 
that the President, is simply being realistic in not’ pitching his 
demands, .on, Congress,,too high. The AFL-CIO. knows that, 
although it has, gained .a; friend .in the White House, the last elec- 
tion reduced: the:number of its friends in Congress ; it is trying 
to rectify this°by ‘preparing: for mext year’s: elections, : 

Nevertheless’ on two’ issues there~ are’ signs of real differences 
between Mr Kennedy and his labour supporters. “They dislike 
intensely his idea of encouraging capital investment by new tax 
reliefs; to. Mr Reuther the present tax system is already lopsided 
with privileges for. businessmen. and the wealthy which ought to 
be eliminated in order. to make possible lower taxes for all. ‘The 
trade unionists are also extremely touchy about any suggestion 
that high wages may be responsible for inflation and about any 
hint of controlling! wages event voluntarily. Their view is that the 
minimum wage should go up faster and be extended to more 
workers than the Administration propose’; and Mr Meany, the 
head of the federation, insists that America must remain a high- 

age, high-price economy. On one score, however, there is com- 
fort; although a number of trade unions, particularly in the textile 
field, are striking protectionist attitudes, the AFL-CIO_reasserted 
its traditional preference for freer trade—on condition that indus- 
tries and workers injured by imports are given the government 
help which the Administration favours. 

What the AFL-CIO says might carry more weight if its own 
affairs were not in such disarray. The proportion of workers-in 
trade unions has fallen from 40 per cent: to 38 per cent since 
1953 and efforts to win new converts—for example, in-the lettuce 
fields of California—are impeded by lack of funds and by fierce 
fights over which union is to do the job. (The AFL-CIO’s treasury 
is low partly because unemployed workers pay no dues, partly 
because. it expelled its biggest member, Mr Hoffa’s teamsters union, 
for corruption.) Yet obtaining new members is likely to be 
harder, not easier; than it has been in the past. White collar 
workers, who now make up more than half the labour force, have 
always been wary of trade union organisers;.they may become more 
so if new scandals involving the trade unions are brought to light 
by Congress, as seems likely. 


Will the Viewer Pay? 


NEW YORK 
TARTING this autumn residents of ‘Hartford, Connecticut, will 
have an opportunity of sampling “ pay-as-you-view ” television. 
The Federal Communications Commission, which decides who can 
and who cannot use the airwaves, gave its formal approval last week 
to a joint application by RKO General Incorporated and the Zenith 
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\they ‘have'run up against the Vo 


_ experiment is American—the Paramount Pictures Corporation. 
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Radio Corporation to use a local television channel for three yeay 
as an experiment. Viewers in the area will receive the programme; 
on their regular television sets, but they will require a special decod. 
ing attachment (which also tabulates the bill) to “ unscramble ” the 
picture. The cost of each programme will vary between 25 cents and 
$3.50 and for this outlay the viewer is guaranteed freedom from 
advertising and is promised entertainment superior to the pro- 
grammes offered by commercial sponsors from ordinary stations, 
‘For several years a number of different companies have been 
investing large sums in devising ways by which programmes can be 
made visible to those who pay for them and invisible to those who 
do not. With the technical problems now largely solved, promoters 
haye beer anxious to,test their Prat, in,the market place, but here 
ition of cinema owners 
(who fear that pay-television may oe its hands on first-run films), 
the radio networks, and the advertising industry. The FCC has been 
debating the subject for years arid has allowed the present €xperi- 
ment only under strict ground-rules. Its surrender is due partly to 
the fact that scandals about,“ payola ” and rigged “ quiz ” shows on 


ordinary television programmes have taken some of the wind out of 


the opposition’s sails. 

The Hartford experiment will be the first public trial, of pay- 
television broadcast over the air. However, an alternative and rival 
system, in which a central studio is linked by wire to the receiving 
sets of subscribers, has been undergoing a full-scale test for the last 
twelve months in a suburb of Toronto with the awkward name of 
Etobicoke: While the town is Canadian the company behind this 


Paramount has been one of the most enthusiastic sponsors of pay- 
television ; since an anti-trust action deprived it of its chain of 


, cinemas the company has. had every reason to develop markets for | 


its films:to-compete with the-cinemas. Even before. it started opera- 
tions in Etobicoke, Paramount claimed to have invested $10 million 


‘in pay-television. Much of this was'spent on perfecting the intricate 


coin box whieh is attachéd to subscribers’ sets and’ which indicates | 
the cost of any programme currently showing, stores up credit when 


‘required and applies it towards the.cost of subsequent shows, and 


similarly registers a credit if bad weather prevents the showing of| 
an outdoor event that has been paid for. 

Paramount claims to be delighted with the public’s Tesponse to 
the latest films and the sports events offered but admits that it is not 
yet making a profit. Infact there is good reason to believe that the | 
venture‘is proving a costly one and that, despite a lot of enthusiasm, 
viewers show no’sign yet of piling the coins in quickly enough to 
cover the heavy overhead costs»involved. But Paramount’s faith 
stems quite unshaken ; it has always regarded this as a pilot project 
rather than a typical commercial undertaking. It is negotiating with 
a syndicate of investors to wire a section of New York City for pay- | 
television and it has also received permission from the FCC to test| 
its over-the-air system on a Los Angeles television channel though 
in this case the public will not be able to pick up the programmes. | 
Paramount does not intend to confine its activities to the United 
States ; last summer it laid the groundwork for introducing pay-. 
television to British audiences. . 

Opinions differ on whether or not pay-television has an important 
commercial future and also on which of the alternative system 
shows the most promise. The wired system is much more costly to 
install, but it has the considerable advantage that it is not dependent 
upon the good graces of the FCC. In either case the decisive factor 
is likely to be the quality of the entertainment offered. If this 


' includes first-run films, major sporting events and such attractions 


as the first night show of a Broadway play, pay-television could 
probably pick up a sizeable following, Its competitors, howevet,! 
will certainly do all they can to frustrate such endeavours ; the) 
hope that, so long as commercial television continués to offe 
reasonably attractive fare that is free; the appeal of pay-televisin 
will be very limited. 
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We knew this would have to happen 
when we laid out this Scottish site in 1949, 
You can’t set out to serve expanding in- 
dustries unless you plan to keep pace with 
their demands. 


The original plants certainly looked 
rather thin on the ground, but the 
second cracker and the duplicate 
ethanol units soon filled up the spaces 
left for. them. 


This is rather different from mere dupli- 
cation—the four new plants will give us a 
wider range of petroleum derivatives than 
we started with—polyethylene, phenol, 
methanol and E.D.C. (Ethylene dichloride 


British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd 


GRANGEMOUTH « STIRLINGSHIRE 


to you). All give us a chance to satisfy 
more varied demands, Further demands 
for ethylene had to be catered for by No. 3 
ethylene unit. That means we can have 
more butadiene from the second butadiene 
extractor—and so we go on... 

When does all this get tidied up and 
into production? 

Well, Polyethylene and Phenol came in 
in 1959, No. 3 Ethylene in 1960, Methanol, 
E.D.C, and the new Butadiene plant will 
be on stream in 1961. 

And after that? 

We'll be getting on with the next step— 
expanding into Wales. 
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She types in two places at once... 


All over Britain, all over the world, messages are being typed and instantly 
transmitted in typescript ...to all points of the compass! This is Telex, now 
fully automatic throughout Britain. To contact a distant correspondent, 
the operator need only dial a simple code number and type the message. The 
receiving machine immediately translates electrical impulses into a type- 
written duplicate of the original message. 

Telex calls are cheap, and the new automatic service in Britain is practically 
instantaneous. By the autumn, subscriber to subscriber dialling will have 
been extended to many European countries. 

Can you afford to do without this efficient; modern system of communica- 
tion? If you are already a Telex subscriber, are you making full use of its amazing 


capacity? Send it by Telex. 


GPO TELEX SALES 


“Ask your area Flephoné Haicdod? to give you a Telex Yemonstration: or = if: for further 


information and a booklet to: GPO Telex Sales: Heatiquarters Buliding-St.Martin’s 
le Grand - London - E.C.1 ‘Telephone No: Headquarters 5163 - Telex No: 21166 
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YOUR name 
in this book? 


Businesses throughout the 
country are increasing their 
efficiency by installing Telex. 
To those with overseas in- 
terests, it is vital equipment. 
Flip through the Telex Direc- 
tory, to see how many of your 
customers and competitors 
are Telex subscribers, 
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Darkness Before Dawn? 


N his press conference this week. Mr Kefnedy insisted that there 

were no signs of economic recovery firm enough to justify ‘a 
prediction that the recession is nearing its end—er to justify 
diminating any item from his economic programme. But some 
observers, including the ebullient Mr Hodges, the Secretary of 
Commerce, are optimistic enough to believe that the economy is 
nearing rock-bottom and will turn up by April. They point to 
the continued boom .in shares, the reduced rate at which stocks 
are being liquidated and higher prices for some industrial materials. 


| If they are right, the présent crop of depressing econothic statistics 


isa case of it being darkest before the dawn. -- 

The best that can be said about the further declines during 
January in industrial production and personal incomes is that they 
were smaller than in previous months and that incomes, in spite 
of these falls, are ‘still running at an annual rate more than $10 
billion above January, 1960. There has been a slight increase 
in the production of steel but a good deal of this is preparation, 


on the part of the steel-makers themselves, for the increased orders 


which they hope will be coming along in April. ‘Their sales have 
risen a little, but not because there has been any-revival ‘of. demand 
from Detroit. The production of automobiles is running at a 
very low level ; no one warits to add to the stecks‘in the dealers’ 
hands which are still very near the all-time record‘reached: last May 
when sales were much higher.. Things looked a, little better .in 
the showrooms as February went on, but for the month as 

whole dealers probably sold fewer cars than in January and, J 
under 370,000, far fewer than the 659,000 which they disposed 
of a year ago—though admittedly sales then. were bumped up by 


demand that had: gone unsatisfied during the steel. strike. 


Against this background it is welcome news that people are 


| planning to buy more motor cars than they were contemplating 


ST 


in the second half of last year and about as many as they planned 
to buy a year ago. But the Federal Reserve Board’s quarterly 
survey of buying intentions, which contains this n Igget of good 
news, also contains some bad news for the housing industry; which 
usually—and helpfully—runs counter to the economy as a whole: 

fewer people plan to buy new houses and household appliances. 
In January the number of new houses on. which work was started 
recovered somewhat, after adjustment for seasonal variations, from 
its disastrous drop in December. But it is still lower than it was 


in November and unless there is a very sharp and steady increase — 


throughout the year housing will fail to give the economy any real 
stimulus. This explains why Mr Kennedy i is pumping new credit 
into the mortgage market and attempting to bring down long-term 
rates of interest for+housing. Meanwhile sales at shops fell in 
January for the third month running, in step with the decline in 
incomes, and reached the lowest level for over a year. But such 
sales, like those of motor cars, have been particularly hard -hit 
by this winter’s ferocious weather; By February department stores, 
at least, were doing better and soon people ought to have more 
money in their pockets as federal payments to the unemployed 
begin to flow out of on. 


Haven for the New Haven 


“HE New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad is. the only 
fe railway link between Boston and New York City and it brings 
some 30,000 workers into the city each day from Connecticut and 
points farther north. It has not made a profit since 1956 and last 
year it lost almost $14.7 million, nearly all on its passenger ser- 


vices even’ though fares ‘had gone up by 70 per cent since 1956.~ 


This year its plight has been accentuated by the strike in New York 


| Harbour and by the severe snowstorms, both of which disrupted 
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its operations. In mid- February it was saved from bankruptcy 
when, for the third time in four months, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington guaranteed repayment of a loan of $3.5 


‘million ftom a group of banks. Altogether the company has had 


six loans amounting to about $21 million guaranteed by the ICC 
since .1958 when. this scheme to help hard-pressed railways to 
borrow at: reasonable rates was set up. The legislation expires at 
the end of this month but Congress is being asked to extend it and 
also to provide other help for railways which are in difficulties. 

However, the ICC can only guarantee loans if it thinks that the 
railway will be able to repay them. ‘The commission made it clear 


. ta the New Haven that the latest guarantee, which will keep the 
’ trains running only until the end of the month, was only possible 


because a rescue operation was being conducted by the Governors 
of the four states which the. railway serves. The Legislatures of 
these states—New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts—are being asked to relieve the railway of state taxes 


amounting to $6,200,000 a year and there is a good chance that 


the necessary Bills will go through in the next three weeks. Passen- 
ger fares are also to be increased again, the Company is to make 


_ further economies in its operations—although many people doubt 


whether it can—and Congress is to be asked to repeal the federal 
tax on passenger fareés—which it may not do. If all this comes off 
the company will have an extra $13.7 million a year to cover its 
liabilities and to enable it to improve its run-down services as it has 
promised to do in return for this assistance. The scheme is an 
emergency one; for four years only, while something more perma- 
nent is discussed. But the ICC seems to have doubts whether it 
will work and so have other experts. The Long Island Rail Road, 
an even more important suburban line into New York, was pulled 
out of bankruptcy by a similar effort in 1954 but now it too is in 
difficulties again. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The United States, where most-.of-the tourists come from, hopes 
by setting up a Travel Service to tempt foreigners to visit the 
United States. At present the government invests less than Cyprus 
in encouraging tourism, and last year Americans spent $1.1 billion 
more abroad than foreigners spent in the United States. A Bill 


passed last week by the Senate (which the House must still approve) 


would also create an Assistant Secretary of Commerce for travel. 
One of: his first jobs would be to persuade other government 
agencies to do away with the visa requirement which discourages 
foreigners from going to the United States. 


* * * 


A court of appeals has ruled that New York City violated 
constitutional rights when it refused to permit a public speech by 
Mr George Rockwell, the leader of a tiny band which calls itself 
the American Nazi.Party. The city argued that he would have 
caused a riot in Union Square, a Jewish district, but the court ° 
held that Mr Rockwell could be punished if anything he said 
violated the law. The city is to appeal.to a higher court. The 
Civil. Liberties.Union. will continue to:help'Mr Rockwell with legal 
advice although it abominates ‘his views. 

. + . 


Continental Air Lines plans to recruit about 20 per cent of its 
hostesses this year from among foreign-born girls, partly because 
many of them speak several foreign languages but chiefly because 
there is always a shortage of suitable girls. On the average’ they 
serve only for sixteen months before they leave to get married, 
usually to a pilot: The shortage is, naturally,-most acute in the 
spring. American airlines employ 10,000 girls as stewardesses and 
hostesses and the number is growing all the time. 
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site for a town that drinks 
‘nothing but. SEA 


> Suri baked dasieni parched and waterless —not a very sitonietaine sits for a town. 

. But, with the ‘development of the Richardsons Westgarth, multi-stage ¥ vacuum. 

4D 3 7 j flash sea-water evaporator, itis now economically feasible’ for: towns' in ane 
Sept ath > 8 coastal coutitries to draw all their fresh water from, thesea 


i wt; Dublel sboanikt ae ein . 

‘These evaporators: were pioneered in Great Britain by” Richardsons Westgartti The largest 6 Se ther 

; could ‘Gstinl 2; 000, 000° ‘gallons, of sea-water * a day —enough for a town of 250,000 inbebltanter —and the 
distillate is purer than: many mains water supplies from conventional sources.« 


Mme 4 


todd 4gbey 0 Aaa Westgarth évaporators are at work, in South Ameria, the Middle. Hast one: elsewhere 
dy Le ) Providing fresh water for both.domestic and industrial applications. Sind i 


: These units are at their most economical when used, in omninnenlen, with pombnematins emi: or iback- 
pressure. turbines and, as manufacturers. of most of the major equipment - for. power generation, 
Richardsons Westgarth are particularly well qualified to carry out coripletely integrated sthemes. 





) RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH &00.LTD. 


The Controlling Company of the Richardsons Weetgarth Godan 
"Wallsend, Northumberland, England, and at 58 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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The Shah between Two F a 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Queen may have found Teheran an odd mixture of rural 
peace and Piccadilly. Stroll along any of the broad boule- 
vards, bustling with traffic and stores selling Cliff Richard 
records, and, almost before you know it, the traffic has become a 
distant honking and the shops have given place to quiet homes 
behind high walls, with a vista of snowy mountaitis. Teheran’ is 
suffering growing pains, in every sense. In ten years, the capital’s 
population has climbed from arourid half a million to nearly two 
million. Teheran University has 12,000 studénts—who get their 
higher education free—and there are an éstimated 20,000 young 
Persians studying abroad. 

Persia, in short, is rapidly producing a middle class, with alla 
young middle class’s grumbles and discontents. The students shout 
down the Shah, burn the ex-premier’s car, weep for: Lumumba. 
In fact the university has just beén’ closed ‘indefinitely as a result 
of the series of student strikes and demonstrations that were pro- 
voked by the deficiencies’ of ‘the recent elections. Some of the 
Shah’s advisers would like to remove the students’ to Shiraz (already 
endowed with oné of the most up-to-date ‘hospitals in the world) 
where they could study uncontaminated by politics. The Shah, 
young in heart and ‘not old in years, is less sure this would work. 
He urgently wants to keep in touch with’ the country’s youth and, 
as a fervent ‘politician himself, fully appreciates: their interest in 
politics. Meanwhile, however, he fears they are béing nobbled by 
the Mossadegh demagogues and the Tudeh party. . 

To complicate matters, Persia is at least temporarily broke. After 
the Iraqi revolution in 1958, spending on defence and internal 
security was greatly increased, and at the same time the spending 


on planned civilian projects was, raised from 85 billiog to 137. billion: 
three » 


rials, “Pho  chbpbgbbrices ‘ale to ice eevie be Gin rich 4 

years, and a grave loss of foreign exchange. The flush of inflation 
makes Teheran look economically healthier than it really is ; it 
also, of course, adds to the discontent. 


What does everybody. want? The courtiers around the Shah: 
wish life to go on much as usual, and some of them therefore: 


regard him, with his Tolstoyan land ‘reforms and other projects, 
a a traitor to his class, The politicians of the Right want to hang 
on to power, and the politicians of the Left want to take it from 
them, but that is about as far as their ideas seem to go. The new 


\ middle class, which of course includes the students and leans well 


over to the Left, wants a bright new Persia that will have no. 


illiteracy and no smelly peasants, but shining new. industries, fine 
jobs for all educated men, and a lofty new constitution enshrining 
the rights of left-wing man., There is considerable discontent that 


| the Shah does not produce this model state of affairs: there is a 


tendency to conclude that the reason why he fails. must be that he 
listens only to corrupt people, and to, American and British 
imperialists. 

The Shah himself wants, most burningly, genuine social and 
economic reforms. He would like to have political reforms too, 
and turn his country into a democracy, but feels this. will probably 
come last, not first. ‘He is, however, thwarted by sad contemporary 
tealities, which he, unlike the students and: the bazaar orators, 
cannot ignore. These realities include 88 per cent illiteracy, wide- 


spread corruption, horribly poor communications, 
linguistic minorities, tangled tribal loyalties, 
beginnings of anything resembling a civil sem 
elections, and the elections five months b tthe an 
these deficiencies must surely bear somes of « 
Persia the Shah generally gets all the blame, 

The situation is anything but hopeless, begat 
highly intelligent, Oddly enough, the left-witigers 
or should rest, in the Shah, whom they denounce as 
father would have shot or hanged them out of 
impatient right-wing politicians, who think the ‘present Shah 
weak, are fully capable of turning to guns and gallows once again. 
But the Shah prefers to-talk to the Left, and to turn a largely deaf 
ear to the right-wing voices that aré continually urging a whiff of 
grapeshot. 

It is unfortunately true that the Shah’s talks’ with the Left have 
hitherto usually ended up in mutual scoldings and. recriminations, 
Recently, he offered to include them in an government. 
His conditions were that they declare. 
anti-communist, pro-constitution, and pro-throne. The left-wing 
National Front (which, most. observers agree, would mot get a 
majority in the Majlis even if Persian elections could be fully free 
from unfair pressures and corruption) declined those terms and 
put two of their own: that the Shah. should rewrite his. memoirs 
to place Dr Mossadegh in a better light, and that he. should forth- 
with cease to try to rule, and merely reign. The Shah is said to 
haye retorted: “ When you become as responsible as the Swedes, 
Fie. Soprmh 92. B68 Someone eee. lie, tee King, of 
Sweden,” 

Still, the Iranian Socialist League, for i 


















ledges that in Iran today “democracy would amount to chiaos,” 
and that the country’s immediate need is for “some social reforms 
that will lead, Iran out of its present ¢ which look very 
similar to the middle ages.” As this is just What the Shah feels, a 

meeting of minds may yet be arranged, ps béginning with 


the turbulent but idealistic students; the Shah and his better 
advisers have recently expressed “ utmost sympathy and respect ” 
for “ genuine nationalists and patriots among the National Front.” 
The road to such a rapprochement will be lined with jeil sentences, 
no doubt. But in Persia this never seems to create lasting resent- 
ment, or quench the political dialogue between captor and captives. 


Kenya's Brighter Prospects 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


ESET by Rhodesian troubles, Mr. Macleod can take comfort 
from Kenya, where his electoral prescription is beginning to 
have good effects. A month ago he could not have said as much. 
Then the primary selections for the ten European reserved seats 
in the Legislative Council had brought out the most selfish side 
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of the white voters’ characters ; having had their chance to black- 
- ball unacceptable candidates, they were’ bitter that the victory they 
had given Sir Ferdinand Cavendish-Bentinck’s Kenya Coalition 
was a futile one, almost certain to be reversed by African voters 
in the common roll elections. - Moreover, large cracks had appeared 
in the leadership of the Kenya African National Union, and many 
began to doubt whether Mr Tom Mboya was enough of a colossus 
to bestride them. 


There were few surprises im the results of the common roll’ 


elections declared this week. African agricultural workers, voting 
in their thousands, gave the victory 
to Mr Michael Blundell, his New 
Kenya party colleague, Mrs Agnes 
Shaw, and the progressive Indepen- 
dent, Mr Peter Marrian, in seats 
where their Coalition opponents had 
been far in the lead in the primaries. 
None of these is likely to forget whom 
he owes his seat ‘to. But more useful 
still (for the NKP was already in the 
habit of thinking non-racially), the 
need for Coalition candidates to can- 
vass African yotes—from their own 
‘farm labour and from the domestic 
servants in the suburbs—made them 
emphasise during the common roll 
elections what was wanted for Kenya, 
rather than for any single community. 

Mr Mboya’s overwhelming victory 
in the Nairobi seat dominated by 
Kikuyu voters was equally gratifying. 
His four opponents tried all manner 
of tricks to pull the great man down: 


Bs a 





Mr Tom Mboya 


that he should pledge himself with 
them to surrender his seat to Jomo 
Kenyatta when the Kikuyu leader is 
allowed to return to politics. But Mr 
Mboya’s appeals to the crowd trans- 
cénded tribalism, and the voters 
realised that a professional politician 





Mr Michael Blundell 


rivals) does not sign away his career 


homage’ to “our beloved leader.” 
Kanu members received a salutary 
shock in Nokuru town, where, because 


candidate and a headquarters one, a 

mediocre opponent from the Kenya 
_ African Democratic Union had a 

narrow victory. Over the two. In 
recompense, an independent lawyer 

with leanings towards Kanu took a 

Kalenjin stronghold in Nandi. In the 
far south, both African parties showed their dislike for the policy 
of coastal autonomy by a completely effective boycott of the 
two Arab reserved seats, where the candidate had championed 
separatism. This might seem to herald racial tension on the coast, 
but everyone hopes that the problem will simply be settled inside 
a future East African Federation. 

The next stage, the forming of a coalition government, as pre- 
scribed, of four African, one Asian and three European elected 
ministers, may take most of this month. The twelve national 
members, four from each racial group, have first to be co-opted 
by the 33 African and 20 non-African elected members. This 
should strengthen the lead of the NKP over the Kenya Coalition 





Mr James Gichuru 


appeals to tribalism and’a demand ~ 


(as opposed to his doctor and lawyer’ 


in an unnecessarily hasty gesture of © 


they could not decide between a local 
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and also bring into the legislative council Mr Mwai Kibaki, a 
Kikuyu who gave up his post as economics lecturer at Makerere 
College to become Kanu’s executive officer. It is to be hoped that 
the government will be far-sighted enough to offer Mr Kibaki a 
senior treasury pest and«that Mr Kibaki will feel that his election 
has been sufficiently popular for him ‘to accept such a post. He 
and Mr Mboya both face the problem of keeping one foot firmly 
among the electorate while stepping with the other into the govern- 
ment-tent. But:if Mr Mboya does not take this step now and 
accept one of the four ministries to be offered to African leaders, 
he will almost certainly find that he has delayed too long his own 
transition from opposition. 


Mr James Gichuru, the Kanu president, strengthened his posi- 
tion by firm support of Mr Mboya during the recent quarrels. 
His next task is to engineer an amalgamation of the two African 
parties,. Such a move is closer than some leaders suggest in their 
public statements. Though losing the elections by a comparatively 
wide margin, Kadu has won respect from all sides by building up 
an organisation quietly and without controversy. In an amalgamated 
party Kadu leaders can expect to be offered several senior positions 
on merit, a gain from a year ago when Kikuyu dominance in Kanu 
sent other tribal leaders away to form this second party. Ifa 
united front is formed this month, the effects of Kenyatta’s eventual 
release can be more easily absorbed. 


With the political future seeming now more settled, Kenya's 
economic condition should slowly begin to improve. The capital 
outflow has shown little sign yet of falling off from last year’s 
average of £1 million a month, and so far no rise can be seen on 
such sensitive barometers as building plans approved. Neverthe- 
less the sale of more than fifty farms during the last two months 
at far from give-away prices is cheering evidence that some buyers 
seea silver lining. A comparison with the present unhappy state 
of the Rhodesias is also helping Kenya. It may be that strict 
exchange controls were’ never placed on the Kenyans simply 
because of the difficulty of enforcement in a currency area covering 
five countries. Nevertheless, the freedom for investors that has 
survived here and been. so diminished in. Central Africa, helps 
Kenya to present to the world a face that is now almost smiling. 


Italian Communists Gain Ground 


FROM OUR: ROME CORRESPONDENT 


r was a shock: to mamy- people iin Italy when. the municipal 
~ elections last November showed that’ the Communist party, 
instead of retreating before the “ miracle” of the country’s indus- 
trial expansion, was. still making ‘steady ‘progress ; in those areas 
where the effects.of the riew industrial rhythm are most keenly 
felt its pace. had actually. quickened. . Its total-vote of 6,085,937 
showed a rise from 23 ‘'to-24.5 per cent ofthe electorate. In the 
big towns of the North, Communist strength improved from 234 
to 25.2 per cent. 


Nowhere have the Causes ale the implications of this 
phenomenon been more keenly discussed than in the Communist 
party itself. The “bourgeois” assumption that discontent (and | 
hencé communism) would diminish as prosperity increased had 
been shared by many ‘Communists. The idea, not ‘sanctioned by | 
Marx, was implicit in the slogan tanto peggio, tanto meglio (the | 
worse things get, the better) so often attributed to the party ; and | 
though officially the Communists have always repudiated this! 
slogan, privately they ‘have recognised the awkward dilemma in) 
which increasing economic prosperity may land-them. In recent 
years, their internal debates have centred very much on whether | 
the party should make a supreme effort to recover its influence’ 


| 
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BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


Great Britain and Overseas 





Fhere.is no secret behind the Company’s reputation 


| for finishing on tinié, The key to it is insistence on 


cledring up problems at the planning staged of the 
scheme —before the answers become expeéAsive — it is 
as simple as that. 

Detailed consultation and collaboration— then get 
on with the job—that is a principle which has been 
proudly vindicated in many large projectssuccessfully 
carried out throughout the world—proving that 
whatever the job, and wherever it may be, it wi// be 
completed on time. 























See Europe’s latest achievements 
in one place, 


at EUROPE’S LARGEST 
INDUSTRIAL FAIR 


4,995,000 sq. ft. of exhibition space 


German 
Industries Fair 
Hanover 


30 April - 9 May 1961 


For details apply to SCHENKERS LTD., 
Shipping & Forwarding Agents, 

Royal London House, 

13 Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 
Telephone: METropolitan 9711 (15 lines) 
Telex: London 22625, 
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SOUTH TO THE SUN 


; 10 DAY EASTER CRUISE 


Spend Easter afloat in the newly reconditioned 
** Braemar Castle””—17,000 tons of space and 
comfort — all yours for 15 halcyon days. The 
“Braemar Castle” has accommodation for over 
400 passengers—one class only. Superb catering 


~ TANGIER, NAPLES, PALMA AND°LISBON 


and service ; sports and entertainment; optional 
shore excursions at each port. Fares from £105 
and special reduced rates for children. Sailing 
from. Southampton March 25th—returning to 
Southampton April 9th. Ask for folder. 


QUICK TRIPS TO THE GAPE esse « vovenoe 


We offer two-trips at reduced First Class fares, 
from £245 return: (1) leave Southampton Fune 
8th—return from Cape Town June 30th or July 
7th; (2) leave Southampton November 16th—re- 
turn from Cape Town December Ist, 8th, 15th. 


During the season May-to-October; the whole 
8,000 square miles of the Kruger National 
Game Park is open to visitors. June and July is 
also the Durban Season. The period November/ 
December in South Africa is midsummer. 


LONDON - ROUND AFRICA - LONDON 


About twice a month one of our modern liners 
leaves London for a nine weeks’ voyage round 
Africa, calling at up to 18 ports, at some of 
which a stop is made of two or three days: 


time for inland trips. The ship can be your 
travelling hotel for the whole trip. Fares from 
£306 (also limited Tourist Class accommo- 
dation at lower rates). 


MADEIRA AND LAS PALMAS ; 


Mailships leaving Southampton évery Thurs- 
day call alternately at Madeira and Las Palmas, 
as they also do on their return journey from 
the Cape. If you wish to holiday on one of 


All enquiries to Chief Passenger Office, Rotherwick House, Dept. § , 19-21 Old Bond Street, W: ie 
HYDe Park 8400. Or appointed Travel Agents. 





: Pare ne > erm mt owe 
Pe Se, ae Fe «Wat eT Huaqente = 


Pee ate ea 68 ee * @f waeve 


eet im i eT Tena 
THE GOING’S GOOD BY UNIT ON “CA STLE 


these paradise islands, we ee acall May fith 
odation 


onwards, provide First Class accomm 


both ways (from £90 feturn) and book you a 


room at a good hotel. 
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ar “or" whether it. should cut its losses in the 
irate on penetrating into the depressed 
of emphasis:and of method: which 
idation..to the role of a party of 
fhis issue statted in 1952 and 1953, 
ommunist. and Socialist ‘Trade Union 
rst great setback, at the, Fiat works in 
vy losses in many industries in the North. 
werses, the party elaborated-a theory on 
ptheory of neo-capitalist aggression. 
Ctinning of management: which , was 
‘the privileged and the unprivileged 
+ eee ranks of labour and break- 
ing down the natural. soli- 
darity, of . the working 
classes... It recognised the 
, fact that new techniques— 
, automation in. particular— 
are changing, the pattern of 
life in the factories |.and 
accentuating differences of 
grade between the workers. 
It diagnosed . new: ’ social 
. trends which are hurtful, to 
its, influence, such as the 
drafting; into’ industry of 
new labour forces with no 
experience of the class 
struggle on classical lines, 
or the tendency for services 
to absorb an ever larger 
share of the working population compared to industry and agricul- 
, ture. Wisely, albeit after much debate, the party decided that it 
, would be useless and indeed harmful to combat these natural trends 
which were in full swing when the Communists entered the period 
of emotional travail caused by the events of 1956. 


The Italian Communist party has been operating on the basis 
of this accepted analysis of the situation for some seven or eight 
years, until the municipal elections of last November showed that its 

| diagnosis no longer completely fits the facts. The party does not 
have to decide whether it. should look mainly to the. North. or to 
the South, to organised labour, or to the undifferentiated proletariat, 
for the simple reason that it is progressing on both fronts, on the 
front of prosperity in the North, and of depression in the South. 
Significantly, the pattern of ‘its progress in the South is the exact 
reverse of the situation in the North. Whereas in the North the 
Communists have gained in the big towns and lost in the small, in, 
the South they have lost considerably in the big towns, dropping 
from 26.7 to 26.4-per cent, and have gained in the small centres 
Where a new feeling of neglect is causing the centuries old depres- 
sion to become, unbearable. 


The Communist leaders certainly do not claini that these changes 


Sgr Palmiro Togliatti 


i. the situation are due to their own efforts of organisation and 


propaganda, but they perceive—more quickly than their opponents 
—that the terms of discussion are being altered by the very rapid 
social changes which are overtaking Italy in the course. of its 
accelerated industrial expansion, There are many signs of this 
‘change. Prosperity is. bringing with it a more lively sense: of per- 
| §sonal and group rights, and a more courageous determination to 
xe fuphold them. The well-disciplined strikes of the electro-méchanical 





of |wockers in Milan are an exataple of this new attitude These are © 
y one of, the best paid groups in Italian industry, with a basic salary 


ie hof £40 to £50 a month, A year or two ago, they would not have 
“lei, this position by striking for additional advantages. 
‘There have been other strikes—one at Alfa Romeo—in which the 
) trade unions have played a negative part or none at all. These are 
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new forms of agitation more typical of an affluent society than of 
pre-miracle Italy. Another symptom of change is the increased 
Commiunist-vote in the working class quarters of some of the big 
industrial towns which is due partly to-immigration but also to 
the new>social éutlook of the workers: In one constituency, Savona, 
the vote increased from fiveo:six per cent. \In parts of Turin there 
fay bene d cigs Hoes Hanes ete pay em: 

- The increase in‘ ‘votes is ‘net matched" by ‘an increase in party 
membership. ‘Five’ yéats’ ago this ‘was well over 2,000,000. In 
1960, it stood officially at 1,792,974 and there is reason to beli¢ve 
that membership may continue to fall this year. The leaders 
explain this bythe fact that less attention has been paid of late t 
recruiting and in general to local organisation, But the fact is that 
the Communists are finding it difficult ro attract flew recruits among 
the younger people. Italian youth is becoming reluctant to join any 
party or trade union, though some of‘them seem ready to back up 
Communist agitation ‘er to vote for the party, on condition that they 
are not bound to accept its'discipline. ‘The inference is that social 
and economic changes in Italy are forcing the Communist party to | 
behave more and more like a democratic party, relying less on the 
revolutionary cell and more’ on its-electoral organisation. 

There is no doubt that the party is aware’ of the dangers this 
involves and that it will ‘soon think up ‘new tactics to respond to 
a challenge that is rendered more acute by the growing ideological 
breach ‘with ithe Socialists. While the “ bourgeois ” press is still 
expressing pained surprise because so many Italians seem unwilling 
to be. satisfied with a slightly thicker slice of a very much bigger 
cake, the Communists, under the still brilliant leadership-ef Signor 
Togliatti, have already analysed the situation and are busy discus- 
sing the cure. 


ALGERIA’S COMMUNITIES—I 


The Lost Tribe 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


LACK FEET are no Indian tribe, but the pieds noirs, the 
European settlers in North Africa: In Algeria they include 
Frenchmen, who have gone there during the past ceritury, and a 
Mediterranean mixture—Méaltese, Sicilians, Corsicans, Spaniards. 
If some 120,000 Jews—who have lived there for centuries but 
were rapidly assimilated by the French—are added, the European 
community is more than ,a. million strong... Te: question the 
“ frenchness ” of the pieds noirs by examining theit grandparents’ 
birth-certificates would be invidious. Still it is important to realise 
that less: than a tenth of *the European residents of Algeria were 
actually born in France. France is the country where the wealthier 
among them go on holiday, where they buy luxury s and 
invest their money. ‘But the rdots of the pieds noirs are,in Algeria. 
They. are French in yet another sense—by contrast with the 


‘rest. of the population. The difference between the two com- 


munities strikes one vividly as soon as one arrives, and it is con- 
firmed by the figures. Privileged Moslems—feudal landlords or 
richer merchants—are too few to change the pattern. The differ- 
ences within each community, however important, do not alter 
the fact that the frontier between ‘the haves and the have-nots 
runs roughly between the national groups. The two communities 
live sidé by side, with different birth and death rates, distinct 
dréss and diet, housing conditions, and social habits, all reflecting 


_a@ deep gap in living standards. 


‘Statistically the differences are most striking i in the countryside 
where. modern, mechanised agriculture co-exists with primitive 
native subsistence farming. Numerically, the Europeans in the 


_ tural areas are few ; perhaps 100,000 earn their living from:agricul~ 
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ture. About 8,200 big European farmers own more than six 
million acres of land,.or about a quarter of the total under cultiva- 
tion ; more than half of it lies in the coastal and semi-coastal areas. 
They, together with a few thousand big Moslem landowners, are 
the obvious targets for any land reform—not that land redistribu- 
tion, on its own, would solve Algeria’s acute food problem. The 
political power of the big colons, however, has always been much 
greater than their numerical strength. Many of them have resources 
in France ; it is the white smallholders who are more likely to be 
desperate. - . 


L; the towns, too, the outlook varies for different European 
groups. According to a recent study published by the Club Fean 
Moulin, about a third of the Europeans in Algeria have an income 
well above the French average. Relatively few of them are in 
industry. Efforts are now being made to foster industrialisation, 
but in the past the free entry of French goods has not encouraged 
this process. The upper third is thus recruited—apart from farm- 
ing and industry—from trade and transport, finance and shipping, 
as well as from the higher grades of the vast civil service. - Many 
members of this privileged group have either financial reserves 
with which. to start afresh in France or qualifications to find a 
good job there. They might even keep a privileged position in 
an independent Algeria, if the transition were not too abrupt. 
Sociaily, the most dramatic problem is that of the ‘“ poor whites.” 

Two-thirds of the European population of Algeria are apparently 


| 
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living at a level well’below the 
French average. Such com- 
parisons are bound to be 
rough, but the statistics are 
borne out by. the evidence of 
one’s eyes. A walk through 
the European. suburbs’ of 
Algiers or Oran reminds one 
more of the red belt of 
Paris than of its middle-class 
districts: Indeed, the suburbs 
of ‘Algiers, like Bad-el-Oued, 
used to vote communist, 
while Socialists and Com- 
munists competed for votes in the peer white quarters of Oran 
This was at a time when: politics appeared to be a gam 
reserved for Europeans. But after the insurrection ‘broke: out, 
the same districts became the strongholds of the ultras, and their 
conversion cannot be explaified purely in terms of racial 
solidarity. 

Already by 1954—the year of the last census, and the year the 
rebellion broke out—nearly all the unskilled labourers in Algeria 
were Moslem. Moslems also predominated among the semi-skilled, 
and were timidly making their way into office employment and 
into the lower branches of the civil service. Their bid for political 
power caused the Europeans to panic. The poor whites looked at 











Anglo-German Trade 
Buoyancy 


Britain's export trade is being most successfully expanded in a highly de- 
veloped market, west Germany, whose economy is very similar to Britain's 
own. Our Bonn correspondent surveys some of the details. 


BRAVE little ceremony was staged in 
A Cologne last week to mark the open- 
ing of the largest collective display of 
British-made electrical appliances ever 
held in Europe. Workmen putting finish- 
ing toucheés'to the International Household 
Goods and Hardware Fair rested from 
their hammering—or at least some of them 
did—to. wonder what the speeches and 
Sekt were about. They could:see,,if they 
could not hear through the aggregate din 
of feverish preparation, the Lord Mayor 
of Cologne, the director of the British 
Electrical and Allied. Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the economics minister 
from the British embassy in Bomn, toast- 
ing the present and future of Anglo- 
German trade. 

Time and the place were appropriate 
for calling attention both to the realities 
of. Anglo-German economic interlocking, 
and to the fresh effort that British 
exporters are being urged to make in the 
absorbent German market.. BEAMA’s 
director, Mr S. F: Steward, singled out 
the details that west Germany was 
Britain’s best customer for small washing 
machines, and was among the ten best 


customers for electrical products of all 
kinds. At the same time west: Germany 
supplied roughly a fifth of the electrical 
products imported by Britain. The design 
and quality of the British exhibits at 
Cologne, and the businesslike way they 
were shown were encouraging signs that 
the opportunity is. being increasingly 
understood. .The sales literature was in 
impeccable German. The man from the 
Board of Trade purred quietly in’ the 
background, 

In 1958, when British exports to west 
Germany came to a useful £116 million 
(DM1,360 million) for the year, the Board 
of Trade declared that there was no reason 
why exporters, were they to set about it 
more ambitiously, should not raise’ the 
total to £150 million a year. Many took 
the hint. In 1959 they made it £139 
million. And last year they surpassed the 
Board of Trade’s target with £166 million 
—an increase of 20.2 per cent on. 1959. 
West Germany thus became Britain’s 
fourth largest customer (in 1958: it was 
sixth), taking 4.6 per cent of all British 
exports. Happily for balance, trade pros- 
pered- correspondingly in’ the opposite 


on 1959’s DM1,481,000—that a miss 































direction. Last year the United Kingd 
was the Federal Republic’s ninth big 
customer. But the volume of busin 
was much the same-as that of Britagc 
into Germany, with a slight advantage | 
the Germans. Their sales of DM2, 
million (approximately ‘£183 million) 
Britain was 4.5 per cent of the total vi 
of their export trade. In 1958. they | 
exported DMr1,460 million (£125 milli 
to the United Kingdom, and in 1 
DMr1,661 million (£142 million). 

Who is taking what? There are sd 
unexpected facets. Who would h 
thought that Britain’s: sale of toys to! 
classic land of toy-making, which in 1° 
amounted to DM2,179,000 would inct 
in 1960 by 57, per cent.to DM3,423,1 
With the help of a collective show at! 
week’s international toy fair in Nur 
berg, British toy manufacturers 
hoping to’ maintain if not expand | 
business. At ‘the’ Frankfurt spring ! 
next week the British carpet industry ' 
be showing collectively for the third } 
running. This industry’s success has) 
so remarkable—its sales of, DM4,173 
in 1960 being an increase of 181 per 


composed of members of the Ge 
carpet trade is being invited to Eng 
this ‘year to take a look at what is on of L. 

These are two striking performal 
The bulk of Anglo-German trade ( 
rather more ‘prosaically, the greater, {ut 
of it complementary in what has com im 





_ be the expected pattern of trade betw9mu 
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highly industrialised countries. G 
buys machinery of many kinds 
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the overcrowded Casbah and 
beyond at the huge reserves 
of manpower living in a 
countryside where the means 
of subsistence cannot keep pace 
with the birth rate. The Euro- 
pean foremen and postmen, 
the railwaymen and the small 
shopkeepers, were frightened 
that they would be swamped 
by the Moslem multitude. 
To defend their own relative 
privileges, mediocre as they 
were by European standards, 
they provided the big battalions for the colons and their: allies. 
-Herein lay some of the strength of the Algerian lobby, which 
ie played such a part in French politics. Not only did 
ithave strong connections in Paris and important funds to distribute. 
It also had massive popular support with which it could effectively 
manceuvre in Algeria whenever its interests were threatened. But 
after six years of war Paris shows signs of impatience. The 
patience of the Moslem town-dwellers seems exhausted, too. When 
these.came out into the streets last December the Europeans had 
their biggest shock yet. They suddenly grasped the fact that 
they are outnumbered, even in the big towns into which they 
have largely withdrawn. Only in Oran is the balance still slightly 
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tilted in their favour. They are even beginning to doubt whether 
military force can maintain the present social structure for long. 

This traumatic shock is too fresh to judge its final impact. The 
reactions that your correspondent came across during a recent 
journey ranged from the racial hatred of an ambulance driver ready 
“to work overtime for nothing to carry Moslem corpses” to the 
hope of a liberal—a rare bird—that, after a swiftly negotiated 
settlement, the e¢x-insurgent government would prove strong 
enough to keep the Moslem masses in check. Yet the most typical 
were the comments full of contradictions ; the same man would 
assure you that his best frienas were Arabs and, in the same breath, 
“that it is useless to treat them like decent human beings.” 
Threatened in what they believe to be the roots of their existence, 
the poor whites feel themselves a lost tribe. 

This is the stuff of which fascists can be made. It is significant 
that people in Paris are beginning to think about the absorption 
of the poor whites of Algeria.in France. . The gist of the argu- 
ment in the Jean Moulin study already mentioned is that France 
would be wiser to spend its money on, providing full compensation 
at home for those of its citizens who have been squeezed out of 
Algeria than to go. on. waging a costly war to save what it is 
no longer possible to save. The potential European migration back 
to France is conservatively estimated, over a period, at between 
300,000 and 400,000. A real transfer of political power in Algeria 
would shake the economic and social foundations of the country. 


Britain, notably for knitting, sewing, farm 
work, excavation, and mining. Sales of 
diesel engines, machine tools, passenger 


a§ cars, pneumatic tyres, worsted and woollen 


yarns, and medicaments are all increas- 
ing. Germany in its turn exported.to the 
United Kingdom last year more than 
DMrto million in each of such a variety of 
groups as processed meat, wine, fertilisers, 
machine tools, cars, optical equipment, 


§ textilé machinery, plastics, chemicals, tar 


dyes, ‘plywood, office machinery and 


sop agticultural equipment. 


ies8eio0 WEST GERMAN IMPORTS 
a FROM CERTAIN AREAS 
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Uncertainty, if not misgiving, about the 


et, {utuge of the country’s foreign trade is 
om) impelling the British Government to do 


e 
3 


much. more to promote exports to Ger- 
many than the Bonn Government is doing 
to ptomote German exports to Britain. 








German exporters are left more or less to 
their own devices.. Their embassy and 
consulates in Britain try to help when 
asked but they have neither the resources 
nor the drive of their British counterparts 
in Germany, who are more numerous on 
the ground and not only keep in close 
touch with the Board of Trade and the 
Federation of British Industries, but also 
sometimes directly help British firms with 
tips concerning opportunities. This sort 
of teamwork has been behind the govern- 
mient-sponsoréd collective shows staged at 
Cologne and Nuremberg during the past 
fortnight. It will be seen again at the 
Interstoff Fair at Frankfurt from July 4th 
to 8th, the “ Anuga” food exhibition at 
Cologne from September 23rd to October 
1st, and the German Industries Exhibition 
in Berlin from October 11th to 29th. It 
is behind invitations to German trade 
missions and economic journalists to 
reconnoitre industrial Britain. It helped 
to bring into being last autumn a legally 
constituted British Trade Council in Ger- 
many, which is likely to be the precursor 
of a British chamber of commerce and 
co-operates with the European Export 
Council recently established in London. 
The standing committee of the British 
Trade Council in Germany is asking its 
120 members, all residents, for their views 
on business prospects and for suggestions 
to improve them. Prospects seem gener- 
ally to be promising, at least for the next 
year or two, despite German involvement 
in the rapidly developing European 
common market from which Britain still 
stands aside. So acute has the labour 


(To be Concluded) 


shortage become in west Germany that 
home manufacturers often cannot accept 
orders. Consequently there are still open- 
ings for British industrial products of 
many kinds. The continuing construction 
of hundreds of. thousands of new homes 
every year presents makers of household 
equipment and furnishings with a singular 
opportunity. The most .disappointing 
field lately for British exports has been 
that assiduously tilled by the salesmen of 
arms and civilian aircraft. Lufthansa 
having recently decided to take the bulk 
of its requirements for the néxt few years 
from the United States, there-is little hope 
at present for German orders for British 
aircraft. Attempts to persuade the 


Bundeswehr to take. rather more of its 


arms and equipment from Britain are a 
matter more for diplomatic than commer- 
cial effort. 

It is unlikely that the British Trade 
Council in Germany will produce start- 
ling néw suggestions for improving the 
techniques and conditions of salesmanship. 
What is wanted is becoming. more gener- 
ally understood, if it is not always to be 
found—German-speaking salesmen, corre- 
spondence and sales literature in flawless 
German, the use of the decimal system, 
and an end to the congestion in the port 
of London, which is due as much to 
obsolete methods as to strikes. And all 
concerned in British trade with Germany 
would like to see an end to the 
ill-mannered discrimination against 


foreigners landing at British ports, which 
must often antagonise the man with an 
order book in his pocket. 
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Towards a Canadian Oil Policy 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ALBERTA 


ryxHE efforts of some Canadian oil producers to obtain a national 
‘oil policy for Canada have ‘been meeting with some success. 
Canada’s crude oil »problem’ can be made clear from thrée sets 
of figures. ‘Phe country’s consumption of crude oil and its products 
in 1960 was about 845,000 barrels a day ; its own ‘production in 
the same-year averaged about 522,000 barrels a day ; and its own 
potential production was‘ ¢stimated to be! ovér 1,100,000 a day. 
In other words,‘Canada could stipply all its own needs and export 
half its preséfit ptoduction:as well: Instead, its actual production 
is not sufficient for its own consumption. Two years ago, the report 
of the Borden Conimission on energy suggested that Canada should 
be producing’ arid selling some 700,000 ‘barrels of its own crude 
oil’ by the end ‘of 1960. ‘The two’ years went’ by without’ any 
significant’ change.’ ‘Now the federal‘‘government has said ‘that 
the target figure’ for Canadian production ‘this year should be 
640,000 barrels’ ai day, and that this figure should" have risen to 
800,000° barrels by 1963. Both a. are“ well within the 
industry’s capacity. 
The Canadian governiment’s statement may not appear to amount 
to a policy; but those ‘producers who have been complaining in 
the past feel real, if modified, satisfaction because at last the govern- 
ment has not only made a positive statement of target figures, but 
at the same time has given some indications that it intends to 
take some action if these figures_are not reached.In fact, it-has 
left itself free to take action if the curve of production does not 
begin to mount within the next few months, There are no real 
physical obstacles in the way. Financial obstacles are said to 
exist, but whether they are real or unreal is hotly debated. The 
political obstacles have been, and still are, the most difficult. 
Canada’s crude oil is produced in the West ; consumption is 
mainly in Ontario and Quebec. ‘Western Canadian crude oil must 
therefore travel east by pipeline from Alberta and Saskatchewan: 
It already does'so to Ontario, first to Sarnia as crude oil, and then 
eastward from the refineries thete another’ 190 miles to the main 





Ontario matches sain Toronto and: the Niagara peninsula. The : 
carrying cost’ from Alberta to Toronto ‘is approximately 54 cents "a 
a barrel, Even now, Ontario is still refining about 5,000 barrels 


a day of foreign ctude oil, buying about 50,000 barrels a day of 
products refined from foreign crude in Montreal, and importing 
a further 20,000 barrels a day of foreign products. Mr George 
Hees, federal minister of trade, has said, that these imports into 
Ontario, at’any rate, ought to be replaced by Canadian oil. 

If that is: done, and demand in the areas now using home- 
produced oil continues to rise at, say, 4 per cent a year, home 
demand for Canadian oil is expected to reach ‘some 570,000 barrels 
a day by 1963. The present level of exports is about 113,000 


barrels a day ; so that to make’ production up to 800,000 barrels _ 


a day by increasing demand within Canada would mean cutting 
foreign imports that are refined in Quebec. 


THE. WORLD QVERSEAS 


American relations; more might be lost than gained. - 


' figure, rising in terms of value from $25 million to $32 million. 
For natural gas there is a market inthe United States, and it is 
estimated that by 1963 Canadian natural gas“sold across the border 


Zefineries there, would cost. a 
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no more than 124, miles longer than 
were a 34-inch pipe and fully utilise 

be about 50 cents a barrel. It Sone 
cates of the Montreal pipeline build their Case. ” 
the line would require 75 per,cent ofthe Montréal m 
if they could reach. such. a propo 
products in the area would not rise 

They also maintain: that: Canada” 
crude a day is a major item: in it 
trade, that every additional barrel off a old 1 
will divert some go. cents from foréign goverfiments ‘and Oy: aly 
owners to their Canadian counterparts, amd that the Montreal pipe.” 
line'itself would pay more than $9 million a year in’ taxes to federal, 
provincial and municipal governments. Finally, they say that the 
$430 million spent in constructing the — would be a useful 
boost to ‘the ¢conomy. 

The arguments against the Montreal plipéltae are more indirect, 
but one fact underlies them ‘all. It is that the major producets of 
crude oil in the western world are international, and it is they who 
control the Montreal ‘refineries and a large proportion of the 
Canadian oilfields. National sentiments and’ national economic 
circumstances enter into their reckonings, no doubt, but as facts 
that are relevant, not as impératives to put’ first. ‘Economic con- 
siderations may convince thém ‘that the refineries’ at Montreal 
must use crude from Venezuela, not from Alberta ; and the Mon- 
treal pipeline must therefore-be opposed. ‘There are many means 
of opposition open to them. 

It is probable that the oil, companies’ strongest argument, 
directed to those who decide policyin Ottawa, has been that this 
is no time for Canada to appear to take yet another anti-American 
step, or one that could be seetas such. The American investor in 
Canada, in Mr Fleming’s pre-Christmas “ baby ” budget, suffered 
a small rap on the knuckles in the shape of a higher tax on income 
distributions made from Canada across the border. The Royal 
Commission investigating the plight of magazines in Canada has 
contrived to give publicity to another field in which American 
influence stands out. There is anew United States Administration. 
It would be foolish, it must have been suggested, for any Canadian 
government to choose this moment to announce too national a 
national oil policy... In the general balance sheet of Canadian- 


That may well be true. Western Canada is ‘not in ‘distress. Its 
production of crude oil is steadily mounting, even if it is not rising 
as fast as it-could, Its production and sale of natural gas (and more 
than half the wells drilled in Alberta bring in natural gas, not 
oil), is racing ahead. Alberta’s own statistics show that natural 
gas. production in 1960 increased by almost a third over the 1959 


will be earring more than $100 million a year:\Western Canada 
can afford to wait, although it may dislike being. compelled to do 
so; and it may, find American oil companies willitig-to help it 
export, more oil and natural-gas liquids into the United States as 
an alternative to,shutting foreign crude out of Montreal. 

All in all, it is generally considered that the federal govern- 
ment’s decisions over an oil policy, although delayed, are sound. 
They should ‘enable Canadian crude to’ consolidate its hold on 
the Ontario market. They should not arouse in the United States 
sufficient ‘reaction to produce any sharp restriction on Canadian 
exports to the Middle West or, ‘more imiportant, to. the Pacific 
north-west. They have given the international companies fair warn- 
ing that the climate of opinion in Canada has changed a little, and 
that there is an undercurrent of nationalism, not to be disregarded. 
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CHEMICAL 
COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL 


ENTERPRISE 


THE ALBRIGHT & WILSON GROUP =% 





Typical. British) citizen—Henry Yeoman. 
Likes his eggs well done, his old jacket 
better than his new, and his shirts nice and 
white.. And that’s where chemicals from 
Whitehaven come in. 

Marchon Products Ltd.—one of the com- 
panies of the Albright & Wilson Group 
make detergent chemicals at Whitehaven. In 
fact, the company makes a full range of the 
chemicals used by detergent manufacturers 


in this country..A lot of chemicals that—for 
a lot of detergents. But then, a lot is needed. 
There are-millions like Henry Yeoman who 
depend on detergents to get their shirts white. 

This is only one of the ways in which 
A & W chemicals play a part in the life of 
Mr. Yeoman. As one of the biggest organisa- 
tions in the British Chemical Industry, the 
Albright & Wilson Group contributes—but 
we could go on like this... 
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LETTERS 


Ruanda-Urundi 


hat & BR 
Altuae 
ret t Tanga 
d Ne mre) trnag bet 
» teed the hungry « 
mina of a ¢ 
pig Wf the territes 
infortunat 
surely the real port « that tha over 
pulated small territery, over-dependk 
coukd cauily repeat th 
apedy of the Congo f u ws left wolated 
Ruanda Uruncds has a dense population whe 
lesperately need land, Tanganyika is om 
ot the most sparsely populated African 
wuntries and needs people to develop her 
land. If, as seems probable, the people of 
Ruanda-Urundi and of Tanganyika wish to 
be re-united, would this not both lead to a 
wilution of the former's economic problems 
umd give the greatest hope of avoiding a 
(ango disaster? It was the League of 
Nations which separated Ruanda-Urundi 
t it as now the duty of the 


‘ Wek roy 


trom Tanganyika 
United Nations to ascertain the desire of 
both peoples for their future, The sooner 
this ts done, the better chance there will 
be of sucee before frustration and fear of 
the future provoke further disruptive ten 
dencie Yours faithfully Joun Harciu 


London, NWs 


Redbrick 


Sik-—Your Manchester correspondent, writ 
ing on the university dispute there in the 
issuc of February 25th, says, . The 
more thoughtful members of the student 
body would welcome some quite radical 
changes in the relationship with the 
umiversity authoritics The student-stafl 
relationship problem, in matters not only 
administrative but also academic. ts, I 
uspect, considerably worse in some of the 
younger and lesser-known redbrick insti 
utions than in the larger. established ones 
like Manchester 

Everybody has been obsessed with the 
need for redbrick expansion: there has been 
much concentration on getting the number 
of undergraduates increased. Any increase 
must mean that the standard of the averag 
undergraduate is lower. However, it has 
rightly been pointed out that many capabl 
people are 
often because of administrative problems 
The important, and alarming, thing that 1 
happening in the universities 1s not so much 
the lower standards required for acceptance 

the fact that the proportion of under 


unable to go to university, very 


Penal scr 
honk that tha 
tu 
1 behev« ! om im high pla 
caste rable the ch 


matters among th 


cho uM OTe a “ 
cement ms on thew 
student Too much lip-service is pan! t 
the “ functeos of a university ; so far, the 
direction and carrying out of much of th 
policy concerning university education ha 
been misguided and imoompetent. If we 
want our universities to be such in the real 
sense of the word, a rethinking in policy 
must take place —Yours faithfully, 


Exeter P. 1D. C. Henson 


London Traffic 


Sik-—The article on page 746 of your issue 
of February 25th accords very closely with 
what a committee of the Home Counties 
Liberal Federation has already discovered 
We had no sooner begun to invesugate 
London's public transport difficulties than 
we realised the futility of doing so without 
investigating, in parallel, the causes and pos 
sible cures of trafic congestion 

Our interim report and recommendations 
are shortly to be issued. Your correspon 
dent might well have written most of them 
himself. We recommend, inter alia: 

The establishment of a single traffx 
authority for Greater London 

The initiation and administration by this 
authority of a comprehensive and continuous 
trafhe census 

The formulation by this authority, on the 
firm basis which| only the results of a 
census can provid lonys-term plan for 
the modificatie the ouilding of 
new trafhic-c! | "ye in detail 
from year i: of changing 
traffic-patter in the census 

A new, m uc, approach to 
the possible st ,, ul office hours 

Phe immediate approval by the Govern 
ment of the building of the Victoria tube 


1K 
We would not, however, advocate the ring 
motorway mentioned by your correspondent 
or even parts of it-——until such ume as an 
examination of the census-results showed 
that no other solution was advisable. In the 


absence of its anv new road-build 
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ing can only be a shot in the dark—and this 
would be a particularly expensive shot 
Yours faithfully 

Londen »v 


Paurtics’ Choice 


tha 
stidutat ’ it gcneta 


lew tu athe im © clected 
Yours tathtully Jak Baney 


i he { f SW Secretary 


Sie There » one important omission in 
your artule of last week—the lack of any 
reference to the plight of women candidates 
Women constitute more than half the cle 
torate, yet there are only 26 women in the 
Commons, 13° Conservatives, 13° Labour, 
out of 366 Conservative seats, 257 Labour. 
6 Liberal, and one Independent, assuming 
the present state of parties is not affected by 
the pending by-clections, Do these figures 
indicate a prejudice against women candi 
dates? As you rightly say, selection of 
candidates should be on merit and individual 
merit alone—with sex as neither a bar nor 
a qualification.—Yours faithfully, 

London, EC4 Betty KNIGHTLY 


Sik—Your article on the selecuon of parhia 
mentary candidates made interesting read- 
ing, but I feel you missed the most impor- 
tant solution. Why not let the electorate 
choose which sort of Conservative, Socialist 
or Liberal—or anyone clse—they prefer ? 
Why should the choice rest with the con- 
stituency party executives, particularly when 
a large proportion of the public is not able, 
or allowed, to play an active part in party 
politics. 

The single transferable vote, as opposed 
to our present system, is all that is required, 
since it provides the elector with a choice 
between candidates of his own party with- 
out risking the return of an opponent on a 
“split vote.—Yours faithfully, 


Prerer H. BILLeNness 
Edvtecare, Middlesex 


Gold 


Sir—As a serious contribution to the 
learned articles and letters published by 
your paper on the function of gold (which 
presumably is to maintain the stability of 
exchange rates), I suggest that the 1923 
Rentenmark be used by the IMF as the 
currency to replace gold 

There would be no difficulty in printing 
ample supplies.—Yours faithfully, 
Worthing, Susse J. J. SAUNDERS 
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BOOKS 


A Human Right 


breedom of Speech in the West: 1 
mf ' to! froefris : ” rae 
[ Niue tal Cecv mney 


: 
ersaty Dve Londo Alles 


47% page as 


"Jus valuable work by a distinguished 

Norwegian jurnt has been made 
possible by a Nato fellowship granted to 
Professor Castberg, and Nato has been foriu 
nate m its chowe. The sections on the 
United States, Germany and France have 
had the advantage of being checked by three 
distinguished scholars from those countries: 
Professors Philip C. Jessop, Gerhard 
Leibholz and Marcel Waline. But the work 
as a whole, while giving an essential basis 
of fact, contains many frank criticisms of 
the existing law and is permeated by Pro- 
fessor Castberg’s sturdy belief in freedom of 
specch as a human right, apart from its 
pracucal advantages in the working of a 
democratic society. This is nowhere more 
clear than in his treatment of the vexed 
question of the extent to which “ tolerance 
towards intolerance ” is desirable and his 
rather sceptical attitude towards limitations 
on freedom of speech that may be made in 
the interests of such conceptions as the 
“ democratic order.” 


The survey of French law begins with 
the Declaration of Rights of 1789 and ends 
with the new constitution of 1958, the pre- 
amble of which, as the author points out, 
merely proclaums, with doubtful legal effect, 
the “attachment” of the French people 
to the principles of 1789. The charter of 
press freedom in France is still the law of 
1881, which however itself contains some 
important restrictions on this freedom and 
has to be read in the light of other Iegisla- 
tion and administrative practice. Apart 
from the special measures relating to 
Algeria, which Professor Castberg fully 
describes, mention may particularly be made 
of Section 30 of the Criminal Code, which 
authorises prefects, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether offences have been com- 
mitted, to seize publications in advance of 
any court order, but in fact has been used 
to confiscate entire editions of newspapers 
and books. Yet Professor Castberg, in 
completing a sombre picture of freedom of 
speech in France. does not fail to bring 
out what he calls “the living tradition of 
freedom ” in that country and the vigorous 
resistance of intellectual circles to encroach- 
ments on Hs scope. 


In dealing with freedom of speech in the 
United States, Professor Castberg is cover 


ie ithe ait ia . nerd : : int : 
binglish reader be cmphan hw 
he whole treedom of epeceh was etter 
prointed in the «cond world war than m 
the first. ceting Professor Chafee» remark 
We preverved free speech And we were 
But he adits that un che nane 
teen-fifties Holmes “clear and present 
danger" tet of the permmsible mits af 
restriction on freedem af speech has proved 
madequate. As a lawyer tramed m the 
continental tradition, he ws impressed by the 
tremendous importance of the judges’ per 
sonal views in the decisions of the Supreme 
Court , whatever, he says, may be put for- 
ward in criticism of that institution, it is 
never boring. And, by inference, he finds 
in this emphasis on individual variety of 
opimon and dissent the best guarantee of 
freedom of speech in the United States. 


The central point in Professor Castberg’s 
treatment of freedom of speech in the 
German Federal Republic is the extent of 
the qualification that has to be made to 
Article § (i) of the Bonn Constitution, 
according freedom of expression in broad 
terms. He brings out the difficulty of 
reconciling the widely accepted German 
view of “inalienable” human rights, 
including freedom of expression, with the 
power under Article 18 to declare various 
rights, including freedom of the press, for- 
feited on the grounds that they are being 
employed to combat “ the fundamental free 
democratic order.” There is a_ similar 
power under Article 21 (i) to suppress poli- 
tical parties, and, unlike Article 18, this has 
in fact been employed against the neo-Nazi 
Reich party and the Communist party. 
Professor Castberg admires the judgment 
of the Constitutional Court in regard to the 
latter “as a professional achievement” in 
legal argument but doubts its beneficial 
effect. Yet on the whole he speaks highly 
of the Constitutional Court as a guardian 
of freedom of speech and sees in the 
development of the Federal Republic steady 
progress as a democratic state under the 
rule of law. 


V ty Teen epee 


The book under review takes a wide view 
of freedom of speech and deals informa- 
tively in passing with such topics as equality 
of treatment in access to broadcasting 
facilities, the political activities of civil 
servants and academic freedom. It could 
be usefully supplemented by a study, more 
sociological than legal, of the psychological 
and financial pressures that inhibit freedom 
of speech, even where legally permissible ; 
but it stands on its own as a remarkable 
achievement of legal exposition and good 


sense. 


Monetary Stars 


La Restauration Des Monnaics 
Vuronéennes 

dined by P Det orles 
yerey Par i yt 230 Page NP an 


° 99% Ot toe vlar oll te pew ler 

l eed «& dewrtte thee o8n worth 

alway th — «es © cee «@ 
wiamned revew of what tery have a. cm 

1 bee af M Pierre Detetien, Rescercl 
Direct of the Comme Neate! @& & 
Rechen tk Scentthque hae asecmtbled « 
galaxy @f the bughew comer for te 
special pula avon af the Rewwe db. omen 
Pordete grec The callecteen of cesaye pre 
“nted m the beck » «@ decadedly muned 
bag. but the average » commendably bh gh 

One af the jewels the chapter on the 
menetary aspects of European ecconomx 
integration by Professor t Trifia. In 
this the author ranges well beyond Europe 
and deals with the wider aspects of inter- 
national liquidity. He develops a con 
vincing case for his familiar thesis of making 
good the relative decline in the production 
of gold by a wider use of international insti- 
tutions and not, as is now being done, by 
placing on the dollar and the pound sterling, 
two fallible currencies, the major responsi- 
bility for balancing gold’s deficiencies. 
This is in the main a responsibility for a 
reconstructed International Monetary Fund, 
but Professor Triffin argues that in the 
context of Europe some contribution to the 
solution of the problem could be provided 
by the setting up of a European reserve 
fund. 

On the wider aspect of European mone- 
tary reconstruction, there are excellent 
contributions from MM. Auboin and 
Guindey of the Bank for Ifternational 
Settlements and Mr Per Jacobsson of the 
IMF. In the chapters dealing with mone- 
tary reconstruction in specific countries, 
there is a particularly cloquent and authori- 
tative cgmment on the rehabilitation of the 
franc by one of its principal architects, M. 
Jacques Rueff. In this M. Rueff points out 
that monetary reconstruction in France 1s 
only the first step towards complete 
economic health, The next step is more 
structural: “la supression des scléroses de 
nos structures économaues.” A committee, 
of which he was a member, last year made 
some bold recommendations designed to 
remove the worst of these antique rigidities 
So far that next step is poised in mid-air. 


Forty Years a Scientist 
The Ethical Dilemma of Science 
By A. V. Hill. 


Rockefeller . Institute Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 406 pages. $2 


no led by the title to expect a 
treatise on ethics @ la C. P. Snow will 


be disappointed. This collection of Profes- 
sor Hill's writings, after-dinner speeches and 
private jokes in execrable verse covers forty 
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years ; the latest is dated 1959. The period 
spans an eminent career as physiologist, 
Nobel prizewinner, member of Parliament 
for Cambridge University and holder of 
innumerable offices in scientific societies and 
government committees. What Professor 
Hill does not know about the relations 
between science and government are prob- 
ably not worth knowing at all ; among other 
things he has learnt when it is appropriate 
to coax and when to have a blazing row. 
Contrast the invective of his campaign 
against the anti-vivisectionists with the 
sweet reason of his paper on science and 
government given to the British Association 
in. 1941. 

This last lecture and other writings in the 
same vein are worth re-reading now, when 
the government exercises greater patronage 
over science than anyone could have fore- 
seen even in the war and immediate postwar 
years when they were first written. Pro- 
fessor Hill is a great debunker. He is not 
one bit afraid that the government will 
become the puppet of iron-willed Fellows 
of the Royal Society. What troubles him is 
the all-too-real likelihood that it is scientists 
who will fail the government through their 
own human weakness. “Even in the 
laboratory it is notoriously difficult to pay 
the same regard to facts one does not want 
as to those one does ; how much more diffi- 
cult in the hospital, the market place and 
most of all in public affairs where emotions 
are strong, vested interests involved, and 
political propaganda and prejudices are rife? 
Science must deliberately choose 
objectivity instead of advocacy.” This is a 
counsel of perfection perhaps, but how 
many mistakes might have been avoided if 
it had been followed 

Professor Hill constantly repeats his 
message that scientists must preserve their 
integrity and the independence of their 
instituuons. And this, in his view, involves 
withholding judgments on matters that their 
training does not equip them to under- 
stand. The dilemma that has found its 
most cloquent spokesman in Sir Charles 
Snow, and which he repeated not so long 
ago in the United States, 1s not, to Professor 
Hill's way of thinking, either peculiar to 
scienusts or soluble by them: 


applied science has been one of the chief 
wents im the presett ferment of social, poli- 
tical and economk thought Can one urge, 
fter the event, that application was a mistake, 
und that the majority of mankind could better 
have remained isolated and in ignorance ? . . 
Science is not alone in this, liberty may lead 
religion can be used to inflame 
passions, laws can be exploited to protect 
wrongdoing. If scientists feel called upon to 
examine their consciences, so much =the 
but they need not imagine that in this 


to licence, 


better 


" 
they are’ exceptional 


rhis is not a popular view, because it 
removes the comforting belief that if 
scientists have got mankind into its present 
nuclear dilemma, they have the power in 
them to get it out again if they try hard 
enough. Not so, says Professor Hill; the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge has been eaten 
and “ every new benefit to mankind provides 
also its own dangers, either as unexpected 
consequences or by deliberate misuse.” Not 
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all of the writings age so well ; taken as a 
whole the book is an odd mixture indeed. 
bedtime cocoa laced with Calvados, but the 
reader drops off to sleep thinking Professor 
Hill’s type of scientist must be a much nicer 
person to know than Sir Charles's arrogant 
introverts. 


Vicarage and Hall 


Victorian Miniature 
By Owen Chadwick 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


189 pages. 25S. 


OCIAL history, as we have learnt from 

Trevelyan and G. M. Young, Tawney 
and Heyins, is more than just evocation of 
the atmosphere of the past, a pleasant diver- 
sion from political history or the record of 
“ old unhappy far off things and battles long 
ago.” It is the material out of which any 
real and deep understanding of the past 
must be woven, the key that unlocks all 
forms of historical perception. As a con- 
temporary historian, Dr J. H. Plumb, has 
written, “ Social history . . . is now a field 
of study of incomparable richness and the 
one in which the greatest discoveries will 
be made in this generation.” 

For this reason, Dr Chadwick's study of 
a squire and a parson in a Norfolk village 
over some thirty years of the mid-nineteenth 
century is an intriguing and important book 
In 1835 the Reverend William Andrew, an 
able, honest, gauche Puritan was presented 
with the living of Ketteringham. Three 
years later the Hall was bought by Sir John 
Boileau, a proud and sensitive patrician of 
Huguenot descent, also honest, able and left- 
handed. Both kept extensive diaries and 
records, and Dr Chadwick has collated the 
two to create a deepiy etched portrait of the 
relations between them. 

It is an unhappy story of the unending 
clash of two personalities who were born to 
misunderstand each other: the squire deter- 
mined to be master of his village, his church, 
and his tenants for whom he felt responsible 
not only to the Queen but also to God ; the 
parson equally determined to render unto 
Caesar only the smallest possible share. The 
story is more tragic than that of an ordinary 
quarrel between local magnates for Dr 
Chadwick, with admirable skill in the use 
of his materials, succeeds in showing how 
they managed to blight each other’s lives, 
and how their differences affected not just 
themselves but the whole structure of family 
and social life around them as well. The 
portraits of Squire Boileau and Parson 
Andrew, particularly the former, are admir- 
able. 

One of the pitfalls of social history is the 
temptation to generalise from the particular, 
and there is no way of knowing how com- 
mon a story this was a hundred years ago, 
when the squire’s writ still ran virtually 
unchallenged. But this book cemolishes 
from historical evidence any myth, as Trol- 
lope demolished it in fiction, that before 
1870 English village life was run by squire 
and parson as a diarchy in favour of the 
Establishment. It shows hor the relations 
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between the two men were affected by the 
sway of village opinion, how often, for 
instance, the squire’s own servants com- 
plained to the vicar when they thought the 
former was taking an ungodly line. It bears 
witness to the enormous power of the Vic- 
torian clergy as exercised through the pulpit, 
and the circumscription of the vast legal 
power of the landowner during the two 
generations when the English peasantry had 
returned to a stricter view of religious duty 
than even their seventeenth century 
ancestors, 


Rich and Poor Countries 
Beyond the Welfare State 


By Gunnar Myrdal. 
Duckworth (1960). 228 pages. 215 
Ps ESSOR MYRDAL’S book falls into two 

interrelated parts: in the first he traces 
the movement towards a greater degree of 
economic planning in the rich industrial 
countries, and in the second he examines 
the conflict between planning on a national 
basis and international economic co-opera- 
tion, particularly for the development of the 
poor countries. 

The economic lives of rich industrial 
countries are not directed by impersonal 
market forces but are organised by large in- 
dustrial and commercial companies and by 
common-interest groups. This organisation 
was brought about, Professor Myrdal 
argues, partly by technological changes and 
partly by the profound changes of the last 
century towards an egalitarian society. The 
system is kept in balance by a great deal of 
state interference in production and distri- 
bution, most of which had its origin in wars 
and economic crises; state interference aims 
generally at the protection and promotion 
of the interests of economically weak 
groups: for example, farmers, and families 
needing housing. 

The various forms of state interference. 
which have grown up piecemeal, need 
co-ordination: “ planning” is a conscious 
attempts by governments to co-ordinate 
public policies more rationally. The forces 
operating within the rich industrial coun- 
tries have also brought about the changes 
that altered the power position of the poor 
countries, changes which Professor Myrdal 
attributes more to the spread of western 
values than to the rise of the Soviet Union. 
But each country, rich or poor, is develop- 
ing on a national basis, and progress 
towards a solution of the greatest problem 
of today, the discrepancy between the liy- 
ing standards of rich and poor countries, has 
been insignificant. 

Preoccupation with daily events makes it 
difficult for most people to understand the 
world they live in and to see the direction 
in which it is moving. Professor Myrdal, 
an academic economist who has always been 
close to problems of government, a former 
cabinet minister of Sweden and high official 
of the United Nations, writes with a 
detailed knowledge of the realities of the 
present world and at the same time he is 
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detached enough to distinguish historical 
trends. 

The opening chapters call attention to 
the contrast between the world we know and 
the state of competitive equilibrium of the 
neo-classical economists which, we were 
taught, describes the world. The western 
world disintegrated after 1914 and the par- 
tial move towards reintegration, which we 
have witnessed in recent years, was by 
means of cooperation and mutual accom- 
modation rather than by impersonal market 
forces. The world as a whole has never 
been integrated, since integration means 
equal opportunities and a raising of the 
living standards of the poor countries. This 
can be brought about only by a much 
greater degree of international cooperation. 

Professor Myrdal is no believer in inevit- 
able progress and, as a social democrat with 
a deep belief in the western traditions of 
liberty, equality and the brotherhood of 
men, he is anxious to advocate policies that 
will shape the world in accordance with his 
values. For historical reasons the problems 
of adjustment to contemporary conditions 
are perhaps greatest in Britain ; those con- 
cerned with the economic growth of this 
country or with the development of rela- 
tions between the West and the under- 
developed part of the world will find a study 
of this book most rewarding. 


A Trust Territory 

Tanganyika and International 
Trusteeship 

By B. T. G. Chidzero. 

Oxford Umiversity Press for Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 

298 pages. 38s. 


ce is naturally tempted in dealing with 
a serious book by a “ Rhodesian of 
African descent” (as the jacket puts it) to 


lean over backwards to applaud it. Know- 
ing the difficulties that he must over the 
years have surmounted to write it at all 
one is apt, as a counter balance of fairness, 
to overpraise. One feels, however, that Mr 
Chidzero, who has had a long academic 


training first in Southern Africa and then in- 


Canada, and the benefit of a wide range of 
research grants, would not want to be judged 
by any but the most detached standard. And 
this, by any yardstick, is an unusually com- 
petent, fair-minded and well written book. 

The author sets out to assess the influence 
of international trusteeship on the admini- 
stration and the development of Tanganyika 
by the British. He comes to the conclusion, 
with a fair and cautious detachment that will 
disconcert those who wishfully want to 
scorn, or to overestimate, the work of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission and the 
Trusteeship Council, that in some respects 
the system and the processes of international 
trustecship have had some beneficial effect 

He concentrates his appraisal on four main 
points. The first part of the book deals with 
the question of closer union of the East 
African Territories and he has, in the end, 
ind a little regretfully one feels, to concede 
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that it was not so much a rather easy-going 
Permanent Mandates Commission as Sir 
Donald Cameron and the protective mania 
of British officialdom that baulked the busi- 
ness and planter interests that wanted union 
or federation in the twenties and thirties. 
But he ends all the same with a disturbing 
query whether the Central African Federa- 
tion would have been achieved in its present 
form had Nyasaland or Northern Rhodesia 
been Trust Territory. 

The author next tackles the questions of 
political development and the British idea of 
a multi-racial society, and here his case is 
stronger. Although he firmly, and of course 
correctly, dismisses indirect rule and the 
increased opportunities for Africans in the 
civil service in the depression of the early 
thirties as expedients wrapped in bene- 
volence, he does not do so either lightly or 
without understanding. When he comes to 
the dynamic political developments of the 
last fifteen years he accepts that while 
the Tanganyika African National Union 
and the Trusteeship Council forced 
the pace, the British were also panting along 
the same track and in the same direction, 
even if occasionally they looked back regret- 
fully over their shoulders as gradualism and 
multi-racialism dropped out of the running. 
There is a well balanced assessment of local 
Asian reactions to African nationalism on 
pages 191-2, but the author tends to over- 
simplify the multiplicity of society in Tan- 
ganyika when he talks in terms of white and 
brown and black. There are differences 
within the black, of shade, of creed and of 
custom, which are as great perhaps as the 
differences that |separate the immigrant 
races and the African, and which will pose 
problems for an independent Tanganyika 
that may make some even regret the ending 
of the protection jointly provided by trustee- 
ship and British rule. 

Lastly comes the question, the all 
important question, of land. Only 2 per 
cent of Tanganyika has been alienated in 
forty years of British rule, and the author 
leaves little doubt that international trustee- 
ship played an important part in achieving 
this vital limitation. 

This work was sponsored by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, and every- 
one interested in Africa, and in the possibili- 
ties of international control, will be indebted 
both to Chatham House and to Mr Chidzero 
for such a fair, scholarly and readable book; 
and also incidentally for the two excellent 
maps that go with it. 


Unwanted Responsibility 


Nineteenth Century Malaya: The 
Origins of British Political Control 


By C. D. Cowan. 
Oxford Umiversity Press. 286 pages. 35s. 
ae scholarly and well-documented 
investigation by Dr C. D. Cowan of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies is 
of the standard to be expected of the London 
Oriental series. Essentially written for those 
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with a close interest in Malaya and in the 
general development of British colonial 
policy, it covers in detail the decade 1867 
to 1877, within a framework outlining 
British policy towards Malaya both before 
and after. It was during that decade that 
local pressure and world events pushed local 
officials, and then a reluctant British govern- 
ment, first into trying to control disorders 
in the Malay States, and finally into accept- 
ing, within a constitutional framework of 
indirect rule, a very real direct responsibility 
for government. 


There are those who will smile at the 
word “ reluctant.” But it is Dr Cowan’s 
great and original contribution, by research 
into colonial and foreign office records, to 
have demonstrated beyond doubt that 
assumption of responsibility was indeed 
reluctant, and eventually amounted to 
recognition of a fait accompli oo 
officials acting beyond their orders. Whether 
those officials were right or wrong, whether 
the British government’s negative policy 
was in any way realistic under the circum- 
stances of chaos in Malaya, history is still 
too young to judge. It is difficult to see 
how modern independent Malaya could 
otherwise have become the most prosperous 
and best governed state of south-east Asia. 
But the record is clear that it was no wish 
of the British government to set out on that 
path, either of Gladstone’s Liberal govern- 
ment or of Disraeli’s Conservative govern- 
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ment ; though before their loss of the 1874 
election, the Liberals did admit that some 
effort must be made to establish order, if 
only (and this seems to have been the 
deciding factor) to prevent another power 
intervening to do so. Although the British 
government failed to control events, one 
feels however that certain people were will- 
ing to acquiesce in that loss of control. 

The strength of this book lies in its 
analysis of the characters involved, particu- 
larly of the three governors of the Straits 
Settlements. And it would be interesting 
to know more about the directors of the 
Selangor Tin Mining Company, whose scare 
of foreign intervention (probably wholly 
imaginary) seems to have turned the scales 
in London, It is a pity that Dr Cowan was 
not able to pursue that line of investigation 
in Malaya as well as in London, a gap that 
occurs in several parts of the book. 

As usual British official policy was prag- 
matic, and mainly turned on protection of 
the China sea-lanes. But British citizens, 
of European and Chinese race, were hotly 
engaged in the exploitation of Malayan tin. 
The result was a degree of disorder quite 
beyond the power of the Malay rulers to 
control, having no government organisation 
and no police fdrces ; and those rulers them- 
selves were in shameless competition for 
their share of the pickings. From that point 
one is left with a sense of inevitability and 
the conclusion that the actors were instru- 
ments, or pawns, of an ultimately beneficent 
fate. Perhaps one day the story will also 
be written through Malayan eyes, and it will 
be interesting to compare conclusions. 


Documents With a 
Difference 


The Eighteenth Century Constitution, ' 


1688-1815: Documents and Commentary 


Compiled by E. N. Williams. 
Cambridge University Press. 464 pages. 
§2s. 6d.; students’ edition 27s. 6d. 


OR some time it has been approved 

doctrine that a proper sense of the 
complex richness and sudden excitement of 
history can be obtained only by a return 
to its sources. Some sixth-formers spend 
too much time fumbling in the mud for 
unlovely and insignificant pots when they 
could be sharpening their wits playing with 
hypotheses, or actually learning a language 
for a change. Similarly, many local records 
are just as likely to produce uncomprehend- 
ing boredom or plain ribaldry as any under- 
standing of the past. One result of fashion 
has been to turn archaeology, once the 
expensive hobby of exhibiuonist amateurs, 
into a lucrative trade ; another to tempt 
ambitious publishers into commissioning 
lavish series of ill-considered and indi- 
gestible documents, most of which deserve 
to lose a great deal of money. 

But in Cambridge, apparently, they order 
this matter better. Dr Elton’s collection of 
documents on the Tudor constitution had 
many merits ; and this counterpart volume 
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is quite excellent,'a@ teal triumph in the 
illustration of a most difficult subject. Mr 
Williams set out “to give an idea of 
eighteenth-century institutions as they are 
seen by historians today,” now Namier has 
come and gone. Aware that “ much of the 
British constitution notoriously exists only 
in the minds of men,” he has managed to 
escape from the aridities of the constitu- 
tional lawyer by “ delineating the political 
structure of the period as it existed in the 
minds of the men who were involved in it.” 
Himself’ a successful schoolmaster, ‘Mr 
Williams has thus made an invaluable con- 
tribution to the teaching of historians. 

For this period, Costin and Watson 
tentatively pioneered the exposition of case 
and statute not only by comparison but also 
by employing other contemporary material. 
Following their example, Mr Williams has 
taken the process much further. He has 
ptovided a more systematic and coherent 
organisation of his documents, an ingenious 
and often fresh selection; and he has 
illuminated both the legal and constitutional 
framework and the brute facts of govern- 
ment, fram decision to execution, in their 
impact on men’s lives over the full range. 
local and national, lay and ecclesiastical, in 
matters great and small. In addition, he 
has very wisely abandoned the austerity of 
Costin and Watson, and brings out clearly 
the significance of his collection by a 
succinct, deft and perceptive commentary. 

After so much previous disappointment 
and irritation, one’s reluctance even to begin 
such a book as this is enormous ; but its 
exceptional quality soon becomes apparent. 
Here is the Hanoverian constitution, that 
temporary accommodation of conflicts not 
yet resolved, and most of the world of 
Hervey, Parson Woodforde and the Pitts, 
splendidly displayed from the original 
sources. Mr Williams's instructive and 
exciting volume should oust all its pre- 
decessors, and it is hard to imagine when the 
job will need doing again. 


Towards Divided Freedom 
The Emancipation of French Indo- 
China 


By Donald Lancaster 
Oxford Umiversity Press for Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 436 pages. 45s. 


ONG in the making, and in the printing, 
Mr Lancaster’s study of Indochina’s 
recent turmoil will not disappoint those who 
knew of its gestation. No other study in 
English—and hardly any even in French— 
can compare with it for sustained lucidity, 
for insight and perspective and for consis- 
tent accuracy. It fills in, for instance, the 
unsuspected gaps in Ellen J. Hammer's 
“ The Struggle for Indochina,” which must 
now be considered as displaced from the 
lonely eminence it has occupied during the 
past few years. 

Mr Lancaster’s long stay in Indochina 
during a critical time—1950-54—was sup- 
plemented by historical research and fruit- 
ful rummaging in the international press 
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The bulk of the book is properly devoted to 
the French struggle with the Vietminh, the 
communist-led movement that at first 
attracted many Vietnamese nationalists ; 
but there are useful chapters surveying the 
early history of the three states that con- 
stitute the Indochinese peninsula—Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia. The author forestalls 
legitimate criticism by admitting, in his 
preface, that his treatment of events in Laos 
and Cambodia is relatively perfunctory. It 
is true that he devotes more and closer 
attention to Vietnam than to the other states, 
and that is surely because he knew more. 
and had more to say, about events in Viet- 
nam, than elsewhere in Indochina. The 
corruption tolerated by successive French 
and Vietnamese governments in the totter- 
ing years of Bao Dai’s regime are narrated 
with a merciless and ironica! detachment. 
Saigon’s attractions at that time included 
the largest brothel and gambling establish- 
ments in the Far East ; and vices of many 
kinds contributed to France’s defeat, as 
surely as Chinese military aid to the Viet- 
namese communists. Not the least readable 
passages are Mr Lancaster’s footnotes, of 
which the following (from page 349) is a 
sample : 
Both Binh Xuven “ General” Vien and Hoa 
Hao “ Generalissimo” Soai were illiterate 
But whereas Soa: in an expansive mood would 
occasionally attempt to sign his name, Vien 
possessed a working knowledge of arithmetic 
which enabied him to calculate adroitly the 
takings at the “Grand Monde™ and at the 
other establishments from which he derived 
his ample revenue 
The ordinary reader will be grateful for 
such felicities, which are frequent enough 
to lighten the burden of following possibly 
unfamiliar events in a narrative whose com- 
plexity defies further simplification. The 
concluding chapters treat, with impartial 
disapproval, the rival communist and 
nationalist republics established in Vietnam 
since the Geneva conference of 1954 
brought peace of a kind to Indochina. 
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The General Electric Company Ltd. Computer Centre: 68/71 Newman Street, London, W.1. Museum 5040, 
imperial Chemical Industries Limited and at 21 Portland Place, London, W.1. Works: West Gorton, Man- 
C. A. Parsons & Company Limited chester 12. East 1301. 
Shel) International Petroleum Company Limited 
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Investors and Rhodesia 


majorities in the Congo, Kenya and the Federation of 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland is difficult enough. To main- 
tain at the same time the confidence of investors calls for 
rare qualities on all sides. Investors seek political and social 
stability ; nationalist politicians out of power and the extremist 
fringe of white settlers do not. Last week’s imposition of 
exchange control by the Federal Government in Salisbury 
was not therefore surprising. What was surprising was that 
the Minister of Finance, Mr Macintyre, should have delayed 
it until the seepage of capital, which had worsened during 
the last quarter of 1960, threatened to become a flood. The 
new controls are aimed principally at preventing individuals 
and companies “ resident” in the Federation from moving 
their money to safer havens; they block the transfer of 
residents’ funds, require external currency holdings and 
securities to be declared (though not necessarily repatriated), 
and put ceilings on foreign travel, emigrants’ funds and on 
education and maintenance payments abroad. The regula- 
tions apply to all currencies, including sterling and South 
African rands, but they are careful to retain full freedom for 
bona-fide non-residents. 

Events have thus crowded Rhodesia into the same corner 
as South Africa. Both enjoyed a rising trend in export 
earnings in 1960 and stronger trade balances. Yet the foreign 
reserves of both have been heavily eroded as political un- 
certainties have increased. The most that exchange control 
can do is to staunch the drain, for resort to exchange control 
will discourage new investment at least as effectively as it 
restrains domestic funds from leaving ; almost inevitably, 
foreign investors fear that if Rhodesia’s exchange reserves 
continue to run down their own balances may be frozen too. 

One theoretical alternative would have been to raise interest 
rates in Salisbury. But this might just as easily have been 
interpreted by investors as a panic signal and an additional 
incentive to them to keep their funds elsewhere. It is 
doubtful whether new money would have been attracted from 
overseas by higher rates and South Africa's own exchange 
control specifically prevents funds moving north in search 
of higher returns. Dearer money would also have had the 
side-effect of putting restraint on business activity at a time 
when it is a cardinal point of government policy to stimulate 
the expansion of secondary industry and to widen the avenues 
of African employment in the cash economy, which are them- 
selves depressed by the outflow of money. Import control— 
which may yet be necessary—would have avoided the depress- 
ing influence of dearer money and given a shot in the arm 


T: hand over political power to the evolving African 


to local industry. But it would not have checked the outflow 
of capital at its source, for this is not fundamentally an expres- 
sion of excessive import demand but rather of declining 
confidence in the territory’s immediate prospects, 


Mr Macintyre knows as well as anybody that exchange 
control itself is no answer to the fundamental problem of 
attracting sufficient risk capital to prevent the Federal 
economy, after its initial period of rapid development, from 
slipping back at this critical juncture into stagnation and 
unemployment. And a background of deepening recession 
and spreading unemployment among thousands of recently 
urbanised Africans would kill any hopes of peaceful settlement 
between the races. Indeed it is the promise of economic 
benefits of federation—particularly the faster growth of all 
three territories which should follow from a co-ordinated 
development policy and a stronger credit status that still 
provides the best case for retaining Federation. 


Ws Central Africa urgently needs is the assurance that 
sufficient funds will still be forthcoming from outside to 
keep the rate of new investment on a rising curve. Unlike 
Soutt Africa, the Federation is still a long way from the “take- 
off” point at which economic growth can be sustained from 
internal savings and investment. And with Southern Rhodesia 
loans yielding about £8 6s. per cent in London, government 
borrowing in the market looks sufficiently expensive to be 
ruled out altogether. This means that a larger share of outside 
money must now come from other governments (chiefly the 
United Kingdom) and from semi-governmental agencies such 
as the World Bank. No doubt the copper companies will 
come under pressure to arrange their finances to make the 
maximum contribution both to the exchange reserves and 
to new mineral development. But unless the price of copper 
recovers to around £240 a ton not a great deal more can be 
expected from them than they are already contributing. 


If this is so, an early conference on the economic develop- 
ment of the federal territories seems as vital to their future 
as the willing acceptance of new constitutions. Nor is the 
problem simply one of estimating how much foreign invest- 
ment cach year is needed to maintain a politically acceptable 
average rate of growth. It also presupposes that resources 
will not be allocated exclusively on the business principle’ of 
applying them where returns will be greatest. Hitherto they 
have been drawn disproportionately to the most developed 
and urbanised areas: the empty office blocks of Salisbury 
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stand as a monument to misjudged priorities. Capital must 
also go where the need to convince indigenous peoples of 
the economic advantages of federation is most urgent. And 
since it rather looks as if the British taxpayer will be called 
in to shoulder much of the burden of this salvage operation, 
as the United Kingdom government is doing in constitutional 


argument, the four governments of the Federation and Her 
Majesty's Government should quickly hammer out a blue- 
print for development for the next five years or so, related 
to expected sources of capital. There might then be a chance 
of tempting the private investor back to Rhodesia to share 
its rewards as well as its risks. 


Houses through the Roof 


HILE prices in the shops have risen less in the past 
\X/ three years than at any other time since the war, 
and prices of durable consumer goods have fallen, 
the price of what is in reality the consumer’s most durable 
good of all, his house, has in certain localities risen at an 
unprecedented rate. The geographical qualification is 
important. Londoners may be surprised, though not very 
much comforted, to learn that they can get just the place 
they are looking for, and at half the price, on the outskirts 
of Bolton, where houses are not markedly more expensive 
than they were ten years ago. In the London house market 
history is bunk—as the titled owner of the inews flat said to 
the retired carriage horse 
In the past few years the influence of urban London has 
been pushed farther and farther out into the surrounding 
country, following railway electrification to Clacton and the 
motorway into Northamptonshire. Today a large area of 
south-east England is in a sense part of one great property 
market, where the pace «is set by people who live or work 
in central London or just want to live near it. This survey 
of how house prices have been moving in recent years, what 
the influences are behind that movement and the likely 
influences in the years ahead, is concentrated on this London 
Commuting Area, and specifically on the middle and upper 
price brackets, in which most salaried and professional people 
are interested 
To state precisely what has happened to house prices 
even in one area is practically impossible. Houses are not 
standardised products with a homogeneous market value, and 


1939 £700 
1958 £2,750 
NOW £3,500 


1939 £1,100 
1958 £4,250 
NOW £5,500 


1939 
1958 
NOW £8,000 


the higher one goes up the price range the more particularised 
the market becomes. The property market as a whole in recent 
years has moreover been strangely neglected by econoznists 
and statisticians and there is a dearth of collated information. 
There is in fact just one series of indices of house p-ices. 
corapiled by the Co-operative Permanent Building Society, 
based on the selling prices of houses mortgaged by the society. 
The indices almost certainly give too little weight to more 
expensive houses. But they provide an initial measuring rod 

The Co-operative index of houses over the whole of Britain, 
re-based to 1939, shows an average increase of 3.7 times by 
the end of 1960; by comparison, the official index of all 
consumer prices (in the official computation, houses rank as 
investment, not consumption) shows a rise of just under three 
times. House prices reached the three times multiple by 
1950. Shortly afterwards they boiled over, and did not begin 
to recover until the mid-fifties, and even then the rise was 
checked by credit restrictions. The real upsurge began in 
1958. ‘“ More expensive * houses ‘over £3,000 in London 
and {2.500 elsewhere) show a rise in the three years to end- 
1960 of about a quarter, and of 13 per cent in 1960 alone. 

This is the national average. The London index of “ class 
one houses at the end of 1960 was 4.3 times the level of 
1939, compared with the national multiple of 3.7. In 1960 
the London index rose by 9 per cent in the last six months 
This put it 22 per cent above its peak in 1951. In the north 
west, by contrast, the index just regained its 1951 peak. 
Southern and Eastern England, which include big parts of 
the London Commuting Area and a good deal of gentlemen's 


£1,750 
£6,000 


1939 £1,700 
1958 £6,000 
NOW £10,000 


1939 £2,850 
1958 £9,000 
NOW £12,000 
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country besides, also show higher-than- 
average increases in house prices in the 
fifties. The chart also shows actual 
average prices by late 1960. Middle 
class mouths that water at the £2,709 
average for London will gape at £1,333 
in the north west. The comparison is 
a salutary reminder that the middle class 
is competing with itself for the cream. 
Yet here again a sense of perspective is 
of little avail: one does not stop looking 
for a house for £6,000 because one could 
buy two different ones for £3,000 each. 

Any generalisation about the move- 
ment of house prices in the middle and 
upper range can be easily contradicted 
by individual example. The figures for 
some characteristic houses shown on the 
facing page represent no more than a 
series of careful guesses. They suggest 
that the middle-priced houses have risen 
if anything by more than the high-priced 
ones since the eve of the war ; but more 
of this adjustment took place in earlier 
postwar years. Since 19§8 the steepest increases have been 
in the more expensive and larger houses. Victorian monstrosi- 
ties that not many years ago would have figured coyly in the 
agents’ lists as “ the older type of property ” now come into 
their own as “ period "—whether thanks to Mr Betjeman, 
or to the passage of time which is achieving for Victoriana 
the magic elevation from passé to period past, or perhaps to 
more practical methods of heating and running them nowa- 
days. There is also a special premium on the site area—above 
all where it can be used for what builders call development 
and the neighbours spoliation. 


The examples below still stop well short of the top layer 
of the London house market, as the most casual perusal of 
Town houses advertised in the national press will show. In 
the area bounded by the Inner Circle railway—held by some 
to delimit the area where one can decently live—anything 
not actually a slum is described as a snip if it keeps below 
the five figures. A §0-year lease of a reasonable house in 
a fashionable square may be considered cheap at £30,000. 
In Portman Square a two-room flat with a 42-year lease was 
recently advertised at £12,000. In Hampstead new luxury 
flats which will involve outgoings of £800 a year are being 
offered at up to £15,000 apiece. And even well outside 
London, in favoured parts of Sussex and Buckinghamshire, 
the right sort of houses can fetch £20,000 and more. 


£2709 
Average 
$th gtr I 


Ws how and what now ? The first question is the 
easiest. The fall in the value of money and the rise 
in building costs were the overwhelming influences in the 
first ten years after the war. But they have become much 
less important since. The Builder's index of average building 
costs shows that, taking 1939 as 100, costs had doubled by 
1946. By the beginning of 1952 the index had reached 325, 
but subsequently it became much steadier, as big increases 
in productivity and a check to rising costs of materials were 
sufficient to offset the continuing increases in wages. After 


index 1939 = 100 
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a sharp increase in 1955 and early 1956 to 365, the index 
showed no further rise until the second half of 1959. In the 
past eighteen months or so, building costs appear to have 
risen by § per cent. Last October's big wage increase, how- 
ever, may be absorbed without any further general increases 
in costs and prices. It is clear, therefore, that the rise in 
house prices cannot just be bracketed, as it sometimes tends 
to be among estate agents, with “inflation.” At least five 
other factors have been present: 


(1) The Rent Act. There is no doubt that by allowing owners 
of more expensive houses and flats to secure an economic rate 
of return, the Rent Act has played its part in raising house prices, 
which represent the capitalised value of rents. Many middle 
class people preferred paying rent for a flat rather than buying 
a house only while the rent was at a sub-market level. The Rent 
Act hag also had the effect of releasing more accommodation 
on to the market (though still much too little) and encouraging 
new building (though rarely for letting). This downward 
influence on prices and rents takes time to exert its force. 

2) A long-run increase in demand for housing space and better 
amenities. This applies right through the scale of incomes. On 
the one hand there ts enormous pressure from below ; decent 
housing is no longer a middle class monopoly in a more affluent 
society. At the same time, in such a society, the middle classes 
compete still more strongly with themselves, as more people fee! 
they can run to a second abode—whether country cottage, seaside 
bungalow or town flat. 

3) Middle class prosperity. There is no doubt that, whatever 
the comparison with before the war, there was a sharp upturn 
in the fortunes of the middle classes in the second half of the 
fifties ; and, especially as most such people had by then acquired 
their car, refrigerator and washing machine, the natural outlet 
was better housing. 

(4) The stock exchange boom. Some professionals hold to 
the theory that the London property market follows the stock 
exchange at a six months time lag. The theory has not quite 
worked out, as share prices stopped rising strongly over a year 
ago. But any investor with a reasonable portfolio acquired two 
or more years ago has substantial book profits and this is an 
important influence putting money behind house property. 

(§) London as an international centre. In the inner ring and 
the favoured places such as Hampstead Heath and Wimbledon 
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Common the influence of demand from diplomats and overseas 
businessmen is considerable. They are rarely sensitive about 
prices, and their number is growing all the time. 

(6) While demand has increased from several sides, supply has 
had a job to keep up. In Mayfair and Westminster much of 
the residential area has been turned over to offices. In the outer 
suburbs and throughout the commuting area, builders were busy 
through the fifties using their newly won freedom to build for 
private sale, and a good reserve of building land was available 
under the guise of “in-filling” of existing development. By 
1960, however, almost every possible plot had been filled in, and 
the price of building plots rocketed. This dearth of building 
land has in a sense transplanted the property economics of an 
urban area far out into the country: buyers are competing for 
an (almost) static supply, though commercial pressure to change 
the existing planning restrictions is becoming intense. 


ow ? How have buyers been able to pay these steeply 
H rising prices ? At first sight this is quite a mystery, for 
1960 was a year in which the building societies were scaling 
down demands of most borrowers and turning others away. 
Moreover, as house prices rise, the limit of £5,000 which 
building societies prefer to maintain on mortgage advances 
operates against a growing portion of London houses, well 
short of the luxury class. Evidently the middle classes are 
using other sources of finance. Insurance companies are of 
increasing importance. And the role of the banks since 1958 
is not to be underestimated. They have made large advances 
to speculative builders (the adjective is not pejorative in the 
trade), and until quite recently they have been forthcoming 
to individual applicants~-particularly if the personal overdraft 
was guaranteed by the employer. This is a perquisite that a 


growing number of large companies are offering their execu- 
tives ; other companies go the whole hog and lend employees 


the money themselves. For the really expensive houses, there 
is the private mortgage, in which solicitors run a well organ- 
ised market, fed partly by trustee funds and offering interest 
rates that are not exorbitant. But the normal maximum 
advance is two thirds of valuation. 

On expensive houses that leaves a lot to find ; and one’s 
impression is that in most cases this comes from a capital gain 
Such gains may come from appreciation of a balanced 
investment portfolio, encouraging the holder to realise his 
gains without cutting his income ; they may be made by the 
owner of a private business who has been taken over, or by 
a farmer who has managed to sell ten acres of building land. 
or simply by the man who has paid off the mortgage on the 
family’s prewar house which he can now sell at five times 
the original price. In all these cases a large part of the 
windfall may be splashed on a desirable residence 


HAT now ? Will the rise in house prices continue ? 

One can detect some signs of speculative excess. W ith 
two or three buyers chasing every seller it is by no means 
rare for houses to sell significantly above the initial asking 
price, After three years of a rising market the feeling is 
abroad that one must buy now because prices will be higher 
still tomorrow. This is the sort of atmosphere that pervaded 
the London stock markets at the end of 1959. House prices, 
too, could boil over; they did ten years ago. One may believe 
that the long run influences here, as for share prices, are 
upward, without being sure that acceleration at the recent pace 
can be sustained. 


Prices have not fallen this winter, and few people expect 
a check during the spring and summer high season—least of 
all if Mr Selwyn Lloyd were to find something for surtax 
payers in his budget next month. But unless the economy 
as a whole, including the stock exchange, moves strongly 
upward, it would be surprising if the checks to the boom in 
the economy that were felt at a number of important points in 
1960 did not work through in some degree to London house 
prices. Whatever the long-run influences on demand, prices 
are limited in the short-term by the money people can find. 


On a longer look, however, the money people can find is 
not a fixed ratio of their incomes and their capital. As they 
grow richer, they can decide to spend a larger portion of their 
income and savings on better housing, and all the indications 
are that this is just what they do. Decontrol of rents itself 
raises people’s sights of what is a reasonable amount to be 
spent on living space. One would guess that in the ‘sixties, 
if the economy continues prosperous, demands for better 
housing will spread both among wage earners looking for 
somewhere to put their household equipment and among 
better off people looking for larger, nicer or more places to 
live in. Against this has to be set the increase in supply of 
housing accommodation. It is possible to construct estimates 
based on population trends twenty years ahead which show 


* that likely increases in demand would be more than matched 


by a continuation of new building at the recent rate of 300,000 
houses a year. But whether or not this is true for the country 
as a whole—and a wider wage earners’ revolt against the 
standards of the last century could make nonsense of it— 
nobody expects it to be true for the London area, 

One of the most remarkable social phenomena of recent 
years has been that even though inner London, and then 
Greater London, stopped growing, London's pull did not. 
People simply commuted from farther out. The motor car 
and much else have increased social mobility in the widest 
sense. Some observers have found a life cycle in the pattern 
of movement in the metropolitan area. Young workers are 
drawn into central London from all parts of the country. 
They marry and make their first home within the county of 
London or just outside it. As the family grows they move 
out into the outer suburbs and at maximum salary they 
graduate to the long distance commuter's train. Then when 
they retire they may move still further out. 

The magnetic gttractions of London as a centre of employ- 
ment and of good living are not likely to decrease. Nor is 
the supply of new accommodation likely to match the increas- 
ing demand—unless, that is, a government were bold enough 
to tackle, in one way or another, the task of rebuilding the 
decaying rent-controlled inner suburbs, or unless it were 
philistine enough to let the builders loose on the green belt. 

This is not to say that present prices in certain areas may 
not be vulnerable. The spurious trick of labelling half Fulham 
as Chelsea, for example, presumably has its limits—though 
by and large fashions in desirable areas change less violently 
in London than in, say, New York, and there are still broadly 
too few qguch areas for all the top people who want to live on 
top of each other. A bigger question-mark perhaps hangs 
over the sharp increases in prices in the outer commuting 
range, where good houses now sell at or very near the same 
figure as they would fetch, with a slightly smaller garden, in 
‘‘ middle * suburban areas such as, say, south Wimbledon. 
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Five years ago the man moving thirty miles out got his house 
substantially cheaper and paid little extra for his travelling. 
Today costs have moved against him on both sides. 

This is more likely to mean that some suburban values, over 
the years, may rise relatively faster, rather than that country 
values will fall. In any consideration of the property market 
in the London area one comes back to the key influence of 
many people jostling for a small amount of space. Limitations 
of space are not absolute. High building is one answer, and 
it Should be encouraged by recent improvements in building 
techniques as well as the rising price of land itself. Pulling 
down under-used and inefficient houses is another. Yet the 
land available remains a major limiting factor, and this land 
acquires an increasingly profitable monopoly value. 

That may make a good case for a stiff tax on ground rents 
and sales of leases ; but there is no acceptable way of checking 
by regulation the free market rise in house prices or rents 
that results from too many people wanting to live in the same 
area. The fact that house prices in and around London have 
risen substantially in real terms over the past generation is 
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It is not only that incomes have risen. People feel these 
incomes to be more secure, and are more willing—and able— 
to mortgage them far into the future. Statutory regulations 
prevent anyone taking hire purchase credit on a {500 car 
without a deposit of at least 20 per cent, but a £3,000 a year 
executive may cheerfully buy an £8,000 house with an insur- 
ance company financing 80 per cent and an overdraft guaran- 
teed by his firm covering almost all the rest. He may pay 
interest at 6 per cent gross—less than Mr Cotton would have 
to pay to float a debenture, and not much over half the gross 
return he would reckon on for renting flats. 

rhe old fashioned may raise their eyebrows. But it is no 
bad thing that the disability of not having capital has been 
reduced. In any case, this buying on tick is happening, and 
it is a factor in the housing market, just as is the tendency 
for the established men of means to put capital into real estate 
for good living rather than draw investment income that goes 
largely into the Exchequer. And underlying all this is the 
demand that arises from people becoming better off. The 
next time an economist talks about stagnation, let him pop 


itself a sign that the market for good houses has broadened 


round to his local estate agent. 
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First Gold Loss 


bdr forward shadow of Thursday's 
announcement of the gold figures hung 
over the foreign exchange—and gilt-edged 
—markets all this week, and despite con- 
siderable official support sterling fell to 
$2.79) on Monday, its lowest level since 
the aftermath of 7 per cent Bank rate in 
1957. The figures duly showed a fall of 
£18 million, or $50 million, in the reserves 
in February, the first fall since the tide of 
foreign money began to flow in after the 
increase in Bank rate in January, 1960 
Sterling was steady on the news, after rising 
on Wednesday. with New York buying 
while London was selling. The market is 
sull seeing a good two-way business, and 
new funds for short-term investment con 
tinue to come in. The net outflow is closely 
associated with the general recovery of 
confidence in the dollar, which has risen 
against most European currencies but is still 
weak against the mark and the French 
franc. On Wednesday President Kennedy 
was able to announce that for the first week 
since last July the United States had suf- 
fered no gold loss. Bankers generally have 
signalled their confidence in President 
Kennedy, above all for the firm hand he 
has put on the tiller; some sceptics may 
still be found who say that the bankers will 
change their mind when they see the course 
the tiller is setting, but they appear to be 
in a minority. 

It is difficult to assess whether the 


withdrawal of funds from London is no 
more than a counterpart to greater con- 
fidence in the dollar or whether it represents 
to a significant degree an adverse view of 
sterling itself. Some commentaries from 
London have not been helpful in this 
respect, and in particular the amount of hot 
money liable to quick withdrawal has been 
widely exaggerated. The figures of over- 
seas sterling balances published at the 
beginning of the weck showed a further fall 
of £97 million in balances of the rest of 
the sterling area in the three months to end- 
December and‘of {55 million in holdings of 
non-territorial organisations (mainly repre 
senting repayments to the International 
Monetary Fund), offset by a further rise of 
{241 million in balances of non-sterling 
countries. But this increase, and the 
upsurge in North American balances from 
£133 million to £303 million, was artificially 
swollen by the {131 million paid over by 
Ford of Detroit for the minority shares in 
the Dagenham subsidiary, the money being 
temporarily invested in Treasury bills unul 
it was paid over to the shareholders in 
January. Excluding the Ford money, the 
rise in balances of non-sterling countries 
in the last quarter was {110 million, 
following the record rise of {£226 million 
in the third quarter. 

In 1960 as a whole, recorded balances of 
non-sterling countries rose by £604 million, 
and by £473 million excluding Ford. This 


is still a large rise, of well over §0 per 
cent. It is clear too that these records do 
not catch the whole of the foreign inflow. 
Purchases of gilt-edged by non-official funds 
overseas are excluded, and funds placed 
directly with local authorities and others 
may also be—though most incoming moncy 
is still routed through a reporting bank. 
More significant in quantity was probably 
the effect of a diversion of commercial 
borrowing away from London, reflected 
partly in the fall in acceptances outstanding 
to non-sterling countries from £134 million 
to £93 million in the, second half of 1960. 


Adding Chalk to Cheese 


I’ is impossible to make any reliable guess 
about the size of this short term capital 
inflow. But it is almost certainly well short 
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of the figure of {900-{£1,000 million which 
is being bruited around. When this figure 
first appeared in a compilation made by the 
National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research, it was shown plainly to include 
capital inflows of every kind. This has its 
own interest. But clearly a long-term inflow 
from Ford or other long investors has no 
bearing on the amount of foreign moncy 
that may be quickly withdrawn : Ford will 
consider itself lucky to get its money back 
over decades. And the more long-term 
* capital that flows into Britain—the Ford 
deal was not an isolated transaction—the 
less burdensome are Britain’s own commit- 
ments for exporting capital. 

Part of last year’s big inflow of foreign 
money to the London market, too, was in 
the nature of long-term investment, and 
more of this can be expected if interest 
rates in Britain stay relatively high. The 
sensitive ‘portion of the inflow must still 
have been considerable, and possibly twice 
as large as the increase in the gold reserves 
and reductions in IMF indebtedness, 
together totalling about £325 million. That 
was a result of the current deficit. But 
there should still be no cause for undue 
oncern about the liquidity position itself 

rue that the sterling balances of the 
on-sterling countries, at {1.276 million, ex 

ding the Ford money, are now over {100 
nillion above the central gold reserves 
But in past crises, the rock bottom for thos« 
balances has appeared to be at least £650 
million = and one guesses that experience in 
the past few years hos raised confidence in 
sterling in relation to the dollar more than 
temporarily. The overseas sterling countries 
are drawing heavily, but few of them now 
have large excess sterling balances and they 
are likely to apply the brake soon 

Finally, mere announcement of the IMF 
facility ought to stem any speculative run 
So far there have been no signs of any 
serious speculation, which is in the minds of 
commentators rather more than operators, 
who are busier with their arbitrage calcu- 
lations. Britain's task is to concentrate on 
the current balance International co- 
operation can take care of the liquidity difh 
culties, and the preparations are being 
To improve the trade balance is a 
longer task which cannot be by-passed with 
gimmicks. Mr David Williams of the Unt- 
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versity of Hull states in an article in the 
current National Provincial Bank Review : 
Over the last forty years the British 
economy has ceased to be an export- 
orientated economy and become one where 
economic growth is determined almost ex- 
clusiveiy by industries geared predomin 
antly to supplying the home market 
Perhaps this is putting it a bit strong, but it 
is a trend that unquestionably has to be 
put into reverse 


CHEMICALS 


ICI in the 
Common Market 


epee chemical concerns—it will need 
no emphasising—have been investing 
heavily in the European common market 
for many months ; now Imperial Chemical 
Industries has announced that over the next 
ten years it intends to invest up to £100 
million to establish a complex of petro- 
chemical plants near Rotterdam. The com 
mon market countries quadrupled their out 
put of petrochemicals between 1955 and 
1959, and their rate of growth for chemicals 
in general has been twice that of Britain 
The desire to exploit so dynamic a market 
from inside might alone have been enough 
to encourage ICI to manufacture in Europe; 
the group has built local plants in all the 
other continents. This market is much 
nearer its own home plants: but the dis 
criminatory tariffs that already face British 
exporters must have tipped the balance in 
favour of local manufacture 

ICI has not said just what it will make at 
Rotterdam—only that its output will in- 
clude petrochemicals, plastic, and related 
products. In other countries the group has 
hitherto made older, standard, products. 
and exported from Britain the newer ones 
If this policy was continued, one might 
expect Rotterdam to make such chemical 
intermediates as ethylene glycol and ‘ethy- 
lene oxides, alkylamines for dyestuffs; and 
other end-products, and polythene. But in 
a market so technically advanced as Europe 
it would be surprising if ICI did not also 
make its more recent products as well, such 
as polypropylene 

Rotterdam was an obvious choice f 
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site of ICI’s plant ; it is being developed as 
a petrochemical centre. Transport to the 
German market is easy by the Rhine, road 
or by rail, and the Belgian and French indus- 
trial centres are accessible too. ICI has not 
said whether the 300-acre site that it 1s 
negotiating for is in the Pernis suburb, where 
several petrochemical plants are sited, 
alongside the Royal Dutch/ Shell refinery ; 
nearby there are also Esso and Caltex 
refineries, and a fourth may soon be built 
Any of these might supply the ICI plants 
with feedstock. Though Shell and Esso are 
competitors of ICI in petrochemicals, they 
might sell feedstock to ICI if their refineries 
had output to spare, just as Esso supplies 
ICI with feedstock in Britain. Construction 
will not start for a year, so this is a long- 
term plan ; but {100 million is as much as 
ICI has spent on its Wilton site, so that this 
new plant will eventually become one of the 
biggest petrochemical plants in Europe 


MOTORS 


Faster Than Expected 


“NAR registration figures for January show 
that the recovery in sales was greater 


than had been expected , §64339 mew cars 
were sold, nearly $0 per cent more than in 
December, and only 21 per cent fewer than 
in January, 196 And this increase was 
not the result of the relaxation of the hire 
purchase restrictions ; though the sales of 
new cars on hire purchase also rose by §0 
per cent from the December level, this in- 
creased total sales by only 3,000 cars, and 
the proportion of new cars bought on hire 
purchase remained one in six, compared 
with one in five during the autumn and 
one in four a year ago. The February 
figures from Hire Purchase Information 
show that the increase in activity in the car 
market continued during the month. New 
car sales on hire purchase totalled 14,737, 
and used car sales 66,378, compared with 
9.881 and §3,785 in January. The sales 
of new cars on hire purchase have therefore 
risen close to last year’s level, while those 
of used cars were higher. The relaxation 
of hire purchase restrictions has given an 
extra impetus to the recovery that had begun 
so strongly in January. 

Makers and dealers had reported that 
new car sales were higher in February 
than in January, though they usually 
fall between the two months. The higher 
sales on hire purchase have been supple- 
mented by those indirectly produced by the 
relaxations—which ended hopes of a cut 
in purchase tax, and raised trade-in values 
by stimulating further the sales of used cars. 
Sales in February may turn out to have 
been well over 60,000, and higher than 
they had been a year before. The industry 
now waits, in slightly bemused mood, to 
see what the market can do next ; can it 
match last March’s sales of 89,000 cars or 
has it just brought forward the usual spring 
boom ? There has certainly been some 
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change in the companies’ shares of the 
market, apparently to the benefit of some 
that had suffered more heavily in the 
autumn. 


IN THE MARKETS 


A Time for 
Reconsideration ? 


ILT-EDGED stocks took quite a sharp 

knock at the beginning of this week 
and, though the market became steadier at 
the lower prices later on, this was a 
reminder of how tenuous the recent re- 
covery was. To record that some investors 
were taking their profits in medium-dated 
issues is but another way of saying how 
short a view they are taking in the gilt- 
edged market. Distrust of fixed interest 
stocks, particularly of the irredeemables, is 
still openly voiced in some quarters and 
this is not making for a healthy market. 

This distrust was rationalised this week 
by reference to fears about the gold reserves 
and to the fact that the steel prior charges 
have come on offer. But these are not 
new factors to which the market has to 
adjust its thinking. The application lists 
for the steel prior charges were left open 
for two days this week and the underwriters 
of about 90 per cent of all the securities 
offered have put in absolutely firm applica- 
tions. Investors are aware that behind 
the steel prior charges stands a long queue 
of potential borrowers. Not many of these 
have the ability of British Petroleum to go 
outside this country for new money, as it 
did again this weck by arranging for the 
third successive year a loan of about £5 
million in the Swiss capital market. 
Borrowers and lenders of money at fixed 
rates both realise that the key to the gilt- 
edged market is in the hands of the authori- 
ties. In recent weeks, departmental sales 
have not been pressed upon the market but 
the time surely has come to ask whether 
some further easing-up is required. Pro- 
vided the policy fits the needs of the 
economy, the authorities should not be 
afraid to allow—or even to encourage— 
some rise in gilt-edged prices. 

Meanwhile, investors looking for capital 
appreciation can hardly be blamed for 
putting their money in equities. Signs of 
recovery in the motor industry and the 
strong rise in Wall Street have prompted 
further buying of industrial stocks this 
week. Business has been at a remark- 
ably high level, more bargains being 
recorded on Monday than on any other day 
for over a year. Buying has been met by 
a good number of selling orders but, on 
balance, prices have continued to move 
ahead. The Economist indicator, having 
gained 4.1 points to 384.4, has risen above 
the previous peak at the very end of 1959, 
and the Financial Times index, at 328.3 is 
only 4} per cent below its peak. In both 
the gilt-edged and equity markets, the time 
for reconsideration is approaching fast. 
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Wall Street on the Boil 


A correspondent cables : 


it some of the most active trading in years 
equity prices on Wall Street have con- 
tinued to climb. The Dow Jones industrial 
index at 660 is now over 17 per cent above 
its low point of last year. Figures for 
February show the biggest trading volume 
in over two years. Brokers report that 
private orders have been largely responsible 
for the latest increase in trading. Earlier, 
institutional buying provided most of the 
impetus to the rise ; but this week and last 
the public has been coming in, absorbing 
sales by institutions and professional specu- 
lators who have been taking profits. Most 
analysts feel that a correction 1s overdue but 
they tend to think that any setback will 
provide new buying opportunities. They 
predict that prices will go considerably 
higher before long, even though the 
economy itself is still suffering from reces- 
sion and showing few signs of recovering. 

The belief still persists, however, that a 
business upturn will soon get under way. 
Even so, equities seem to be discounting a 
vigorous and widespread rise. The institu- 
tions concentrated on some of the 
depressed “cyclical” groups, such as 
machine tools, construction, defence stocks 
and utilities. These stocks are now selling 
at fairly high price-earnings ratios, so there 
has been a turn to lower priced stocks and 
some of the more speculative issues. 

This week’s boiling market is regarded 
by some analysts as a sign that fears of 
inflation are once more making themselves 
felt. Wall Street regards the Federal 
Reserve's new policy of dealing in long term 
bonds as having inflationary implications 
and investors take much the same view 
about the administration’s spending pro- 
grammes. Last year fixed income obliga- 
tions seemed to offer a reasonable alternative 
to common stocks ; today the desire to par- 
ticipate in growth and to hedge against infla- 
tion appears to make equities the compelling 
choice. But most shares are already selling 
at record price-earnings ratios and it may 
take a rapid rate of growth as well as some 
inflation to justify any further increase. 
Nevertheless, Wall Street is betting that the 
new bull market is here to stay. 
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INDIA 


Planning the Finance 


Po. Third Five Year plan starts at 
the end of this month and the potential 
contributors to its voracious foreign ex- 
change needs must soon decide how they 
are to finance it. Although some commit- 
ments have already been made, including 2 
promise from the Soviet Union and the sub- 
stantial grant of {£450 million from the 
United States in surplus food under Public 
Law 480, the major task of satisfying the 
esumated external capital need of some 
£1,700 million together with £350 million 


$77 


to meet debt maturities during this period, 
has yet to be tackled. The first meeting of 
the consortium of creditors to consider the 
financing of the Third Five Year plan will 
be held in Washington on April roth. It 
has been called by the World Bank and will 
include representatives of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Canada, Western Ger- 
many, and Japan. Invitations have also been 
sent to Italy and the Netherlands to attend 
as full members; they were previously 
present as observers, the capacity in which 
France is now invited. 

One of the major projects to be financed 
by Britain is the extension to the Durgapur 
Steelworks for which the foreign exchange 
needs are estimated at about {24 million. 
The larger part of this, probably {15 mil- 
lion, is expected to be provided by the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department 
through one of its Section 3 loans. The 
balance will be raised privately im the 
London market by a bankers’ syndicate 
headed by Lazards. This credit, for which 
preliminary soundings have already been 
taken, will probably be for a period of five 
years and will be covered by the customary 
ECGD policy. 

The financing of the Five Year plan 
dominates the Indian budget which was 
introduced this week. In view of the 
strength of inflationary pressures in India 
it has been decided to cut down the amount 
of deficit financing. The overall deficit for 
the coming year is being reduced from 
Rs.1,250 million to Rs.640 million. This is 
being achieved in the main by a special sur- 
charge on the already high direct taxation 
on earned income above Rs.100,000 and by 
a general raising of import duties on all 
items uncommitted under Gatt agreements. 
Duties on spirits, wines, as well as on tex- 
tiles and iron and steel manufactures are to 
be sharply increased. At the same time, in 
recognition of the need for technical external 
help, the period of tax exemption for 
foreign personnel, which at present ranges 
from 24 to 36 months, will be unified at the 
longer of these periods. In order to help the 
balance of payments the export duty on tea 
is being reduced by 17 per cent and counter- 
vailing import duties are being raised. 


DAILY MIRROR ODHAMS 


Capitulation and 
Coronation 


O* Wednesday evening Helbert, Wagg 
and S. G. Warburg announced that 
holders of over 80 per cent of the ordinary 
shares of Odhams had accepted the offer by 
the Daily Mirror of five ordinary shares 
plus §s. in cash for each Odhams share. So 
ended a tense and, on occasion, emotional 
battle with Mr Cecil King the victor. From 
the outset his victory was probable, because 
his offer was based on the cold economics 
of the woman's magazine business ; the near 
monopoly at which he was aiming clearly 
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presupposed that he would offer the highest 
price. 

The directors of Odhams capitulated 
towards the end of last week. Mr Roy 
Thomson, at their request, cancelled the 
original merger proposals ; and they, reflect- 
ing on the substantial improvement in the 
revised Daily Mirror bid, could no longer 
advise shareholders to refuse it. They in- 
sisted, however, that the original grounds on 
which they advised shareholders to reject the 
Daily Mirror offer were still valid and that 
as individuals they would consequently not 
accept the new one. This gesture is under- 
standable ; bur it is nothing more, for if the 
Daily Mirror gains control of over 90 per 
cent of Odhams ordinary shares—which 
seems quite possible—the rest, including 
the directors’ holdings, can be acquired com- 
pulsorily. 

As soon as the Odhams directors con- 
ceded their defeat, acceptances began to 
flood in. There has been a big turnover in 
Odhams shares (some investors preferring 
cash and letting the Daily Mirror scrip go 
and some new holders have nov yet been 
registered. The Daily Mirror directors have 
therefore extended the closing date of the 
offer for three wecks. to March 22nd. After 
talling to ros. 44d., Daily Mirror shares 
have recovered to Its. 3d., imputing 


The 
New. 


Volkswagen 


wed and 

a.0oon Of, Station 

wagon that gives litt n of possessing a 
rear engunx By retaining a 
irrangement of the cylinders and mount- 


ing the accessorics low, the designers—the 


Porsche company—have been able to 
arrange a rear boot above the engine, 
which occupies the space taken up by the 
petrol tank and rear axle on most conven- 
tional cars. Another boot is provided at 
the front, so that the usual weakness of 
rear-engined cars—lack of luggage space 
~should have been overcome The 
engine is of 1,500 cc, 2§ per cent bigger 
than that of the present model, and it is 
believed to develop 45 bhp, 33 per cent 
more than the old engine. The top speed 
has been deliberately limited to about 
80 mph, following the traditional Volks- 
wagen policy. The new model will be 
additional to the old one, so marking the 
end of the one-model range ; initial pro- 
duction is expected to be between §00 
and 800 a day while that of the old model 
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§8s. 6d. for Odhams. The latter, which are 
entitled to receive a gross dividend of 
3s. 3d., have now risen to this price. Before 
the first rumblings of the storm, they were 
33s. Sir Christopher Chanceltor’s decision 
to fight back and Mr Roy Thomson's 
seemingly Ominous silence stood Odhams 
sharcholders in good stead. 


Stock Exchange Inquiry 
A DISAGREEABLE footnote to this affair 


was written this week when the Council 
of the London Stock Exchange announced 
that after examining the dealings that took 
place in Odhams ordinary shares im- 
mediately before the announcement of the 
merger proposals between Odhams and 
Thomson Newspapers it had “ communi- 
cated particulars of certain transactions to 
the chairmen of Odhams Press and Thom- 
son Newspapers.” On the same day, the 
Committee of the Edinburgh Stock Ex- 
change announced that it had passed on to 
the chairman of Thomson Newspapers in- 
formation concerning certain purchases of 
Odhams ordinary shares. The inquiry in 
London was made at the request of three 
firms of jobbers dealing in Odhams shares, 
which on the day before the merger pro- 


may be increased to over. 4,000 a day. 
But production will not start until the end 
of the summer ; the car will be introduced 
to the public at the Frankfurt show next 
September, but it will not be available in 
Britain until 1962. Full details of the car’s 
specification may not be disclosed officially 
until then. 

The price of the new VW in Germany 
is expected to be about DM6,400, or 
£540; this would. be DMr145 less than 
that of the 1,500 cc Opel Rekord. and 
DM245 less than that of the similarly- 
sized Ford Taunus, and DM1,800 more 
than the present de luxe VW. This price 
would also undercut that of such British 
cars as the Austin Ass and Ford Consul 
in export markets, but it should be 
roughly similar to that of cheaper versions 
of the Hillman Minx and Vauxhall Victor. 
The new models that are expected from 
British makers this year are mostly in the 
t} litre class or slightly smaller, and so 
direct competitors with the new VW; but 
until further detaijs are available, one can- 
not say just how formidable a competitor 
they have to meet 
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posals were announced jumped by 7s. to 
40s. 

As they have no protection of legal 
privilege, the two stock exchanges have to be 
most guarded in what they say. But, as the 
London Stock |Exchange did in the Seager 
Evans inquiry in 1951, they have taken the 
unusual step of announcing publicly that 
certain information had been passed on to 
the chairmen of the companies concerned. 
The implication is that the jobbers’ suspi 
cions that some kind of “ leak ” had occurred 
were not unfounded and that someon: 
somewhere did something improper. Mr 
Roy Thomson has said that the communi- 
cations he has received will be investigated 
by himself and referred to the board at its 
next meeting. 


ATOMIC SHIPPING 


Another Status Symbol? 


HE Minister of Transport has been told 

by a variety of experts, including the 
Atomic Energy Authority, that a nuclear 
powered merchant ship can neither pay its 
way nor contribute towards the progress of 
atomic energy. But he has also been told 
that a nuclear merchant ship is the kind of 
status symbol that the British shipbuilding 
industry requires to retain its slipping hold 
on world markets. Such an undertaking, 
it is said, might restore this industry's tech- 
nical standing in the eyes of the shipping 
world, to whom recent damaging revelations 
about the British industry’s inadequate 
research came as no surprise. Fifteco 
months ago, Mr Marples decided to buy 
time by inviting industry to tender for a 
6§,000-ton nuclear-powered tanker. He said 
this did not commit the government to 
building such a ship, but industry, which 
had already gone through the motions of 
submitting design studies to an earlier 
government committee on nuclear shipping, 
was inclined to think that since the govern- 
ment already knew the disadvantages, it 
would not have taken the further step of 
inviting tenders unless it meant business. 
Five or six bids were submitted ; these 
have been scrutinised by a committee of 
experts that held its last meeting ten days 
ago, and they now await Mr Marples’s 
decision. 

One of these bids cost the company that 
submitted it something like {80,000 to 
prepare. The companies will feel that the 
government has played them a shabby trick 
if after all this no ship is built. Even if a 
tanker were to be ordered, Mr Marples’s 
troubles would not be over. Neither of the 
two designs of nuclear reactor specified has 
ever been built in this country, and most 
of the companies submitting bids have 
therefore made licence agreements with 
American atomic firms. Although the 
Atomic Energy Authority is against building 
a nuclear ship, if the government rejects its 
advice and builds one, then the AEA might 
demand a say in its construction and might 
argue in favour of designing from scratch 
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in this country rather than importing large 
parts of the nuclear plant from the United 
States. The AEA may yet save Mr Marples 
the agony of making up his own mind by 
using its right of veto to declare the project 
unsafe, and few people would criticise the 
Authority if it did. 


GEC—R & A 


Bidding for Strength 


B* the offer of one ordinary share plus 
2s. cash for each ordinary share in 
Radio and Allied and 20s. in cash for each 
preference share, General Electric is making 
a shrewd buy. Radio and Allied, which 
makes Sobel! and McMichael radio and 
television sets, has recently been the fastest 
growing company in the radio and television 
industry ; in the recession it was less 
burdened than other manufacturers with 
unsold stocks of 17-inch television sets and 
one jump ahead of them in introducing 
19-inch sets. GEC’s own experience in 
radio and television has been far less enter- 
prising and fortunate and it must have been 
a close run thing whether to get out of the 
business altogether or to stay in. 

Staying in, with its competitors forming 
bigger units, meant that GEC had to seck 
outside reinforcement. The merger pro- 
vides this, raising GEC’s share of the 
market to about 15 per cent and strengthen- 
ing its Management not simply in radio and 
television but also across the range of 
domestic appliances. Mr M. Sobell and 
Mr A. Weinstock, chairman and managing 
director respectively of Radio and Allied, 
are to join the GEC board and Mr Wein- 
stock and Mr Charles Richards, formerly 
one of the joint managing directors of 
Morphy-Richards, are to be the joint 
managing directors of GEC’s domestic 
equipment division. The directors of Radio 
and Allied were believed to be planning to 
break into the domestic appliance industry ; 
with the arrival of near saturation in 
domestic electronics this merger brings 
them into it. The merger will succeed 
if it leads to a more rational pattern of 
marketing and production for this side of 
GEC’s business. 

The bid seems likely to go through, as 
the family interests controlling 65 per cent 
of the votes in Radio and Allied have 
agreed to accept it. Other shareholders are 
recommended to follow their example. The 
imputed value of the offer of 335. is not 
all that much higher than the immediate 
pre-bid market price of 31s., but Radio and 
Allied had already climbed up from 25s. a 
week earlier. Both GEC and Radio and 
Allied expect lower profits in their current 
financial years, but GEC intends to leave 
its dividend unchanged at Io per cent so 
that accepting R and A sharcholders will 
gain in income. GEC shareholders, who 
may have had some regrets that the amal- 
gamation with English Electric did not go 
through, should welcome this merger as an 
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earnest of the directors’ efforts to re- 
organise and strengthen GEC as an inde- 
pendent giant. 


INVESTING IN NIGERIA 


Taking a Look 


T° its time the Federation of British Indus- 

tries has sponsored any number of over- 
seas trade missions, but the sixteen 
industrialists it sent to Nigeria last month 
under the leadership of its director-general, 
Sir Norman Kipping, had a rather different 
and, for the FBI, a quite novel brief. The 
purpose of this “ industrial reconnaissance,’ 
as the delegation describes its trip in the 
report* it issued this week, was not to review 
the Nigerian market for British exports but 
to investigate the climate for British invest- 
ment in new manufacturing and other 
industry in the Federation itself and to 
identify possible projects there that it could 
recommend to British companies. 

Just how good a service the delegation has 
performed for British industry and for 
Nigeria, whose government invited the mis- 
sion, will only become really clear from the 
response ultimately made by the 1,900 or 
so British firms that are being sent copies 
of the report. Although the 42-page docu- 
ment covers a wide range of industries and 
possible projects from brewing to a steel rod 
and bar rolling mill and although it amply 
discusses the various inducements and pos- 
sible deterrents set in the way of overseas 
investors by the Nigerian authorities, it 
inevitably omits much that the delegation 
learned during its cighteen days in the 
country and which would be well known by 
firms already elbow deep in Nigerian 
development. One omission could perhaps 
be rather important. The report indicates 
just how anxious the Nigerians are for rapid 
industrial investment and just how attrac- 
tive, in comparison with the other emerging 
nations of Africa and Asia, Nigeria might 
seem to overseas investors, with its large 
population, political stability, and a “ free 
enterprise” economy already on the 
way to diversification. But the very active 
interest now being shown in that country 
by American, German and other firms, about 
which the report says nothing, is surely as 
much a part of the climate for British invest- 
ment as any tax concessions or sub-standard 
road bridges. Nigeria may gain as much in 
the end from exploiting these commercial 
rivalries as other, less scrupulous, countries 
have gained by playing off the world’s 
political rivalries. 


CONTINENTAL SHARES 


Bayer in London 


ExT Monday dealings will begin in 
Farbenfabriken Bayer, the biggest 
chemical company in Western Germany, on 
the London stock exchange—making a trio 


*“ Nigeria: An Industrial Reconnaissance,” 
Federation of British Industries: price 7s. 6d. 
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with the German iron and steel concern, 
August Thyssen-Huette, and the Swedish 
telephone company, L. M. Ericsson. A few 
other Continental companies may follow 
their example. Regulations on the London 
stock exchange, however, require the publi- 
cation of a prospectus containing an 
independent auditor's report before a quota- 
tion is granted. Corporate law in Germany 
and Holland requires an independent audit 
but this is not the case in France and Italy 
and the expense of obtaining one is some 
deterrent to seeking a quotation either in 
London or New York. This is one reason 
why the number with a London quotation is 
likely to be small. Another is that at the 
moment only institutional investors show 
real interest in common market stocks and, 
though they welcome a London quotation, 
they are well used to buying for delivery on 
the Continental bourses. Private investers in 
this country can hardly be expected to be 
attracted by the low dividend yields offered 
by many equities in Continental companies, 
even though these partly reflect the fact that 
their accounting practices fall short of 
British and American standards of dis- 
closure. 

A particular point for the private investor 
in considering Farbenfabriken Bayer (which 
has no connection with Bayer Products in 
this country) is the heavy price. The issued 
capital of Bayer of DM 735 million is made 
up of shares of various denominations, 
currently quoted in Germany at about 800 
per cent of par. The London price of the 
lowest par value Bayer share (DM 100) will 
be about {70. The gross yield on the 1959 
dividend of 16 per cent is only 2 per cent, 
Moreover, the profit and loss account is so 
framed that it is impossible to make a 
realistic estimate of the ings yield. No 
doubt it is high, for profits as well as the 
sales of Bayer must have risen again last 
year. The dividend, which will be declared 
in a few weeks’ time, may again be raised, 
but if it were 18 per cent it would not add 
much to the dividend yield. Hence, 
though arrangements have been made with 
a German bank to meet any demand for 
the Bayer shares which may develop fn 
London, these facilities are hardly likely to 
be stretched when dealings begin. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Kite Flying in Space 


“space enginecrs ™ 


N” all are havin 

their wages paid by Mr ‘hekaescrele 
while the governments of Western Europe 
blow hot and cold over a co-operative space 
programme based on Blue Streak, for which 


the de Havilland “team is ‘still kept 
together. Orher .aircraft manufacturers 
here and in France, who would expect to 
have some part in such a space programme 
= on uneasy over the extent to 

ir view, ae has become a 

litical football in Western 
ochure weighing all of 2 Ibs was 

- Tuesday by the Hawker Siddeley Group 
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and a number of French aircraft companics 
in an attempt to jog public opinion by re- 
stating the practical case for going into 
space in a big way. In the past, the British 
aircraft industry has left this task of forming 
public opinion to the de Havilland teams 
that have worked on Blue Streak, and the 
fact that Hawker Siddeley appears to be 
offering nothing new shows how well they 
have done their work. But de Havilland’s 
identification with Blue Streak can be an 
embarrassment when working out a joint 
programme with foreign aircraft manufac- 
turers. So although Hawker Siddeley now 
owns de Havilland, there is no reference in 
its latest plan either to Blue Streak or to 
earlicr de Havilland proposals for space. 
This gives Hawker Siddeley’s brochure 
the academic smack of a* PhD thesis, 
although there is nothing unreal about the 


CITY TRAVEL 
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three uses of space that it proposes 
satellites for imternational telephone 
systems, for navigation and for the destruc- 
tion of unwanted reconnaissance sputniks. 
The academic flavour is heightened by 
certain optimistic estimates of the amount 
that Western Europe could “ afford” 

spend on space. Using a formula that 
relates space expenditure to national 
resources and to defence expenditure in 
Europe and in the United States, they cal- 
culate that Britain “ought” to invest {£20 
million a year, and France {£15 million, in 
space. Neither de Havilland nor 
Mr Thorneycroft have ever set their 
sights as high as this ; had Britain been able 
to “afford” this level of expenditure on 


space there woul have been no need to go 
cap in hand seeking contributions around 
the capitals of Western Europe since £15 


Back to Public Transport ? 


‘RITICISMS of the work of the Road 
Research Laboratory as being too 


piecemeal, and perhaps occasionally eso- 


teric, are becoming harder to make. The 
latest example of its broader approach to 


traffic problems is a paper by Dr R. J 
Smeed, the laboratory’s deputy director 
for traffic and safety, in which he offers 
town planners and other interested parties 


means of calculating the total amount of 


rround space that has to be provided in 
wns of varving sizes to accommodate 
peak-hour commuters using the various 


means 4 


This is the first fruit of a much needed 
tudy to establish some basic principles 
of road lavout in big cities. Dr Smeed’s 
higher mathematics may be difhicult for 
the layman (not, presumably, for his im- 
mediate audience at the Manchester 
Statistical Society) and some of his con- 
clusions may be short of. startling. But 
he does provide the armchair traffic expert 
who holds that public transport will 
remain vital to the life of our cities with 
some analytical groundwork, and some of 
the calculations based upon Dr Smeed’: 
tormulae will not be easy for proponents 
of urban motorways to take 


The starting point is simple facts de 
rived from previous investigations—for 
example, a private car carries about 1! 
persons in the peak-period but uses a third 
of the road space taken up by a bus carry 
ing 27 passengers (the average occupancy 
in London’s rush hour). Given also the 
hourly carrying capacity of roads and rail! 
track at different speeds of traffic, Dr 
Smeed builds up a chain of mathematical 
reasoning that produces the total area (a 
novel standard of measure in this context 
required to move one person one mile dur- 
ing the peak pernod by the various forms 


of transport at different acceptable speeds 
and—for road vehicles—on streets of 
different widths. These figures vary from 
one square foot by rail to three square 


fect by walking.) een four and ten 
square feet by bagPand between fourteen 


(on an urban motorway) and seventy 
square feet (on narrow streets) by car. 
Dr Smeed then goes on to conktruct 
“models ” of towns with working popu- 
lations of between ten thousand and five 
million, giving the distribution of the total 
ground space in their central areas be- 
tween working, parking and carriageway 
space according to the various ways of 
getting to work. His model towns ate 
inevitably somewhat artificial: they are 
perfectly circular in shape, no one lives 
but everyone works down-town, every in- 
habitant has an equal meed of residential 
and working space, and every garage in 
the central area has sixteen floors. On the 
other hand, he has tried to make due 
allowance for such irregularities as the 
street pattern of the typical British city 
Set out below are the different sizes of 
central area needed for a city of a million 
commuters according to the means they 
might choose to go to work, and the dis- 
tribution of that central area between 
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million would have sent Blue Streak into 
space unaided. Such figuring does the case 
for space no good. and is more likely to 
frighten governments out of a space pro- 
gramme than to encourage them to read on. 


FIBRES 


Jute Has its Day 


UTE, that habitually obsequious fibre that 
does as backing for carpets and sacking 
for sundry purposes, has led everyone 

connected with the trade a merry dance this 
season. Last autumn, when it was certain 
there would be a shortage, the price of 
London jute Association firsts rose above 
£200 a ton—twice as high as at the start 


working, carriageway and parking space 
On Dr Smeed’s ration of loo square feet 
of ground space for each person while at 
work, which is more generous than in most 
parts of central London, a million workers 
would occupy just over 3} square miles of 
land. Adding travelling and parking 
needs, but not allowing for shops and 
recreation, the central area would cover 
3/ square miles in all if everyone went 
by rail; it would top 10 square miles if 
everyone traveiled by car and the streets 
were relatively narrow (24 feet wide). 
Urban motorways would help to keep 
down the spread of the down-town area 
But patronising buses would help even 
more. 

These calculations will need much 
further refining before they allow for every 
caprice of urban living. And ideas of how 
public transport in cities can be made to 
pay, if it is to continue to play a major 
role in shitting city dwellers about, will 
presumably have to come from quarters 
other than the Road Research Laboratory 
But the continued importance of that role 
can be proved beyond doubt by applying 
Dr Smeed’s formulae to some of our more 
congested city centres. In the City of 
London, for example, an area of one 
square mile, the streets would have to be 
stacked on top of each other if all its 
335,000 workers were to commute by car 
and they were to have any hope of arriving 
at the umes they do now. 
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PARKING 
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The Hawera Star! 


WHERE IN HEAVEN’S THAT? 


We can tell you in a twinkling. For it’s not in the heavens at 
all, oddly enough, but in New Zealand. And it is, in fact, a 
newspaper. We know because it just happens to be some- 
thing to do with our country. And so far as that is concerned, 
there is very little we don’t know. For as a Bank operating in 
New Zealand, we are constantly being called upon to 
provide reliable, comprehensive information on subjects 
relating to our national life. This we can do without the 
slightest difficulty, since we have more than 160 branches 
and agencies throughout the North and South Islands. So 
whenever your question involves points of national interest 
about New Zealand, ask us — 


The Hationab Bank 


OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 


Head Office: 
& Moorgate, London, E.C.2 (MONarch 8311) 


West End Branch: 14 Charles II Street, London, $.W.1. (TRAfalgar 6791) 


PASSPORTS TO 
EASTERN 


Three Banks have merged. 

Separately, they have large assets, 

a fine tradition and a wealth of experience. United 
they offer a comprehensive service in all matters 
affecting business with the East and the Middle East. 
Their advice and help are your surest “passports” 
to profitable trade with those areas. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA! 
BANKING CORPORATION 
Head Office: Hong Kong 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Head Office: 7 King William Street, London ECA 


Branches throughout the World 
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WE CARE FOR YOUR CARGO /* 
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Sugar cane waste called Bagasse—a plastics 
raw material—is carried regularly to London 
in our ships from Trinidad 


Harrison Line 
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of the season. Despite cajoling and threats, 
it has continued to bob around that level, 
and firsts have now risen to {£211 a ton. 
India consumes her domestic supply, which 
is reckoned this year at 5.8 million bales. 
Working hours in the mills have been cut 
and looms sealed to conserve jute until next 
season. The Reserve Bank of India has 
prescribed minimum margins for bank loans 
against jute ; the Indian manufacturers have 
agreed to introduce maximum prices for 
raw jute; and it is proposed to control 
stocks of raw jute and manufactures, requi- 
sitioning those of speculators where neces- 
sary. 

In Pakistan, the rym source of jute 
for the outside world, this season’s crop is 
expected to be §.3 million bales. The 


| 
' 60 K 
i As calculated for he Economist’ Commodity Price indicator 
government seems to have given up trying 
to do much about this season’s poor crop 
and is attempting to divert attention to the 
next. With 30 per cent more e sown 
to jute, it hopes the new — will be 7 
million bales. It has a plan for a buffer 
stock, evolved by a commission appointed 
some time ago, which has been discussed 
with traders and manufacturers. But in the 
interval before the new crop starts to come 
in this summer, jute has ki over the 
traces and prices can move erratically in 
either direction. Manufacturers, who do 
not trust the high prices, will not where 
they can avoid doing so; manufactures 
have been sold for {30 a ton less than 
replacement costs would warrant. 


UNIT TRUSTS . 


An Assurance Plan 


HE oldest unit trust management group 

in this country, M & G, has formed 
its own insurance company so as to offer its 
clients a combination of unit trust invest- 
ment and endowment assurance. Similar 
schemes are already in existence but the 
M & G plan has a number of features 
which, its sponsors claim, enhance its 
attractions. Premiums on policies issued 
under this plan are invested in M & G 
units, together with the net income accruing 
on the units. While the fund of units is 
being built up, the policyholder is provided 
with a decreasing cash life cover under a 
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reassurance contract with the London Life 
Association. At the termination of the 

icy, he is entitled to the units which have 

accumulated. In the event of carly 
death, the beneficiary is entitled to the units 
accumulated to date plus the en 
cash payment due under the life cover 
arrangements. 

Expenses are low and the scheme, its 
sponsors claim, compares favourably with 
normal endowment assurance because there 
are no commissions to agents for the intro- 
duction of new business. Early surrender, 
moreover, docs not exact heavy penalties ; 
the policies can easily be made fully paid 
up ; and unit holders in M & G can pay 
premiums by transferring their units to the 
insurance company. But while an endow- 
ment policy guarantees the payment of a 
sum plus certain profits at maturity or 
death, the sum finally payable under the 
M & G plan depends on the market value 
of the units accumulated. The policyholder 
thus directly shares in the risks and benefits 
of equity investment. The policyholder can 
claim normal income tax reliefs on the pre- 
miums he pays. And as the income on the 
units is reinvested it attracts no surtax, as 
it might in the hands of a unit-holder. 
Hence the plan is likely to appeal particu- 
larly to those in the high tax brackets. 


SHIPPING 


Reluctant Freight Rates 


HIPOWNERS and brokers on the Baltic 
Exchange, and even charterers them- 
selves, are betraying feelings of some sur- 
prise that the increasing employment of 
recent weeks has not helped freight rates 
much. The shipment of sugar from Cuba 
to Russia and China, instead of the 
United States, and American imports of 
sugar from more distant sources such as the 
Philippines and Brazil, instead of Cuba, have 


Australia, made necessary by the disastrous 
crop failure. Japan, too, has been steppi 
up its requirements of iron ore, ind tan 
scrap from sources such as India, the 
United States and South America. The 
r quality of the European grain harvest 
$ necessitated its immediate consumption, 
so that immediate import requirements have 
SS ee ee 
imports will have to be stepped up, the 
Mediterranean countries are already busily 
engaged in this activity. Altogether, 
demand for shipping has increased notice- 
ably; yet charterers have been able to 
resist any marked rise in freight rates. 

This apparent failure of freight rates to 
respond to the increased demand is indeed 
the measure of the extent to which the 
market is over-supplied with ¢ ; 
Although it is true that the aie i 
laid-up dry-cargo ships has been reduced 
to reasonable proportions (much of it being 


A Bad Name 


EGULATIONS laid before Parliament last 
December will require labels or adver- 
tisements for filled milk to carry the legend 
“Skimmed milk with non-milk fat,” 
specified alternatives. They will also 
prohibit labelling and advertising in a man- 
ner suggestive of milk or anything con- 
nected with “ dairy interest.” Dairy interest 
was not fully satisfied with the new regula- 
tions ; earlier drafts of the regulations con- 
tained a clause that would have forced 
caterers who use filled milk in beverages 
because it is cheaper to disclose the fact. 
Attempts have been made inside and out- 
side Parliament to get this ision back 
into the regulations. The Mi i 
Board of and Wales would like to 
see all sales of filled milk products prohibited 


y 
than fat. The Commit 
tee felt that consumption of ) 
should be broadened. It did not recommend 


‘an increase in the fat content of milk, but 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 897, 898 and 899 on : 
Triptex Holdings 
Saxone Lilley & Skinner 
Kleemann 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, and security indices on 
paces 900 cad S0n 7 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 899 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money 


market report, exchange rate and 
public finance on page 902 
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proposed measures to improve the propor- 
tion of non-fat solids, and suggested that 
within ten years rétail sales of whole milk 
containing less than 8.5 per cent of “ snf” 
might be banned. The nutrient in butter- 
fat is fairly easily replaced by other fats ; 
the “ solids non-fat” in milk are practically 
irreplaceable. But it is the butterfat that 
fetches the high prices and it is right that 
where this component is removed, the cus- 
tomer should, in general, know about it. 
Skimmed milk is fed to pigs because it is 
cheap but “ still maintains carcass quality.” 
The manufacturers of filled milk add vege- 
table fat and sell powder at the equivalent 
of 3d. a pint. The product has the nutri- 
tive value of fresh milk and is not easily 
distinguishable in taste. As well as enjoying 
an expanding home market, filled milk 
manufacturers have a substantial trade with 
the milk-starved regions like West Africa, 
where the semantics will certainly go over 
the heads of consumers. They are getting 
their “ snf” on the cheap and no one will 
cavil at that . 


SUGAR 


The New Pattern 


oF nes the International Sugar Council 
met to fix provisional export quotas 
last November, it could do no more than 
paper over the sugar surplus and the hump 
caused by the exclusion of Cuban sugar 
from the American market. It set inital 
export quotas for 1961 at 8§ per cent of 
basic tonnages and declared that there 
was a close statistical balance. Traders 
never lost sight of the surplus or the 
hump ; a few suspected that some small 
cracks in the unanimity of the Council 
might have been covered up in the same 
operation. In London, sugar weakened 
to £25} a ton in December, and the price 
has never recovered significantly from this 


level; on Wednesday, it stood at £26 a ton. 


In November, the Council equated supply 
with demand by excluding one unknown 
from either side: no allowance was made 
for bigger sales of Cuban sugar on the free 
market and non¢ for larger purchases of 
Cuban sugar by communist countries. 
China has since contracted to take an 
extra 500,000 tons of Cuban sugar ; Russia 
has agreed to take an extra 1.7 million, if 
the United States persists in excluding 
Cuba from the American market. ,The 
United States has redistributed among other 
suppliers Cuba's former quota in its market 
for the first quarter of this year, and import 
quotas for the remainder of the year must 
soon be decided. But without knowing for 
certain which countries will benefit, the 
Council has judged the situation stable 
enough to allocate final export quotas. 
Russia has promised not to exceed its nor- 
mal rate of exports—since export quotas are 
net figures, it could have reshipped imports 
from: Cuba and still stayed within the letter 
of the agreement. With the prospective 
increase in Chinese imports, the estimate 
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of market requirement has been raised 
from 6.4 million to 8.6 million tons. The 
whole of Cuba’s former 3 million ton trade 
with the United States has been brought in 
on the supply side, lifting total supplies to 
9.6 million tons, 

Quota allocations have been confirmed at 
85 per cent of basic export tonnages. The 
million ton surplus has been eliminated by 
invoking Article 21 (1) (v) which provides 
for an automatic cut in quotas of 2} per cent 
from this ‘level at current prices and ignor- 
ing Article 2 and Rule 104 so that suppliers 
who cannot fill their quotas need not form- 
ally say so. Since the death of the New 
York Cuban contract, a new price standard 
had first to be chosen. This will be an 
average of New York and London prices. 
The 2) per cent reduction will remove 
1§0,000 tons. The undeclared shortfalls 
in supply will not have to be reallocated 
among other members, and with the bigger 
quotas some producers will get in the 
American market, this arrangement should 
lose the remainder of the statistical surplus. 
Prominent in this repapering is the motif 
of flexibility and co-operation among 
members ; the free Jnarket appears in better 
balance and, indeed, in dextrous hands. 


LLOYDS PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


An Inspector Reports 


FFAIRS of Lioyds Permanent Building 

Society and of the Freehold Land 
Finance Company, which occupies part of 
the premises of the society in Pall Mall and 
displays the word “ Bankers” on __ its 
window, have been a matter of concern for 
several months. On February 3rd, the 
Chicf Registrar of Friendly Societies ap- 
pointed Mr Dennis Leigh as an inspector 
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of Lloyds Permanent on the following 
grounds : 

(1) The increasingly difficult financial 
position of the society as a result of the 
abnormally large number of applications 
for withdrawal of share moneys by invest- 
ing shareholders of the society. 

(2) The preference given to certain in- 
vestors in repayment of their shares before 
those who have made earlier application for 
withdrawal. 

(3) The failure of the board of directors, 
and in particular the chairman and secre- 
tary, to give proper attention to the affairs 
of the society. 

Mr Leigh has published an interim report, 
and a special meeting of the society for 
which he calls is to be held on March 28th. 

The Lloyds Permanent Building Society 
was incorporated in October, 1954, and 
through widespread advertising for money 
at high rates of interest it expanded quickly, 
so that by the end of 1959 its assets 
amounted to 4,840,195. Advertising 
represented nearly a third of the society's 
total management expenses and the society 
did not, in Mr Leigh’s opinion, accumulate 
adequate reserves. 

The Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
on February 19, 1960, issued a “ stop 
order” under the Prevention of Fraud 
(Investments) Act, forbidding the society 
from inviting subscriptions, and on Novem- 
ber 17, 1960, he issued a “stop order” 
under the new Building Societies Act, pro- 
hibiting it from accepting any subscriptions. 
Mr Leigh estimates that on December 31st 
last there was an “overall deficit” of £37,000 
and a deficit at estimated realisable values 
of £15,000. Since then, he estimates, a 
further loss of {5.000 has occurred. On 
February 6th last, the society's cash balances 
amounted to {§7,711 and applications for 
share withdrawals of {1,088,776 had been 
received (of which £47,070 related to appli- 
cations made more than six months earlier). 
In these circumstances, Mr Leigh finds it 
difficult’ to understand why arrangements to 


INVESTMENT, EMPLOYMENT AND OUTPUT IN MANUFACTURING 


Listed below are the eight largest investors among manufacturing 
industries. The chart shows what share each had in 1958 in manufac- 
turing’s total investment, total employment and total output. Chemicals, 
the largest investor of all, was the sixth largest employer of labour 


with the third largest output 


Amount 
invested 
1954-'58 
p £ miition 
CHEMICALS * 657 


ENGINEERING AND 
ELECTRICAL GOODS 


(RON AND STEEL 
FOOD, DRINK AND 
TOBACCO 


PAPER, PRINTING 
AND PUBLISHING 


MOTOR VEHICLES 
AND CYCLES 


MINERAL Oil 
REFINING 


BRICKS, POTTERY, 
GLASS, ETC 


* Other than mineral oi! refining 


Percentages of 1958 totals 
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means so much 


to somany....in STEEL 


companies in the 


a 


IN 
~all 


From Durham to Durgapur, steelworks throughout the world depend on equipment produced by 
Metal Industries Group. 

RBROOKHIRST IGRANIC provide motor contro! for the flow of 
production lines. BHI lifting magnets speed metal handling. 
LANCASHIRE DYNAMO ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS design and produce 


process lines, and automatic controls for sintering plant. 
On steel works duty, too, are alternators, generators and motors by LANCASHIRE DYNAMO & CRYPTO; 


transformers and voltage regulators by FOSTER TRANSFORMERS; HV and LV switchgear by J. G. STATTER; 
rectifiers and variable speed drives by LANCASHIRE DYNAMO NEVELIN; resistors and hydro-pneumatic 
accumulators by FAWCETT PRESTON; clectrical and electronic measuring instruments by AVO. 

TOWLER BROTHERS usc Brookhirst Igranic digital control in conjunction with newly developed high speed clectro- 
hydraulic valves to provide automatic thickness control for forging presses 
CABLE JOINTERS and MALCOLM & ALLAN undertake clectrical 
BREAKING INDUSTRIES and HUGHES BOLCKOW feed the furnaces » 


Wherever there's steel—there you will find MI 


raw materials, for furnace charging and tor 


specialised drives for rolling mulls and 
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The Universal Slabbing Mill at the Abbey Works of the Steel Company of Wales limited 


Members of the Metal Industries Group -AVO - BROOKHIRST IGRANIC : CABLE JOINTERS ‘COX & DANKS 
CRYPTO - CRYPTON EQUIPMENT - DYNAMO & MOTOR REPAIRS : FARMER BROS (Shifnal) - FAWCETT 
PRESTON & CO - FOSTER ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES - FOSTER TRANSFORMERS : HUGHES BOLCKOW 
INTERNATIONAL RECTIFIER CO (Great Britain) : J.G. STATTER & CO- JOHN ALLAN & CO (Gilenpark) 
LANCASHIRE DYNAMO& CRYPTO - LANCASHIRE DYNAMO ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS - LANCASHIRE 
DYNAMO NEVELIN - MALCOLM & ALLAN (London) - METAL INDUSTRIES (Salvage) - MINERVA 
MOULDINGS - NEW EAGLE FOUNDRY CO - OLAER FRANCE - SHIPBREAKING INDUSTRIES 
TAYLOR ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS - TOWLER BROS 

Overseas companies in Australia, Canada, Central and South Africa, Jamaica, Belgium and France 


HEAD OFFICE: BROOK HOUSE PARK LANE LONDON Wi1 
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sell branch premises have proceeded slowly 
and why eleven motor cars (including one 
used by a staff member of Freehold Land 
Finance) were still being used by directors 
and officials. 

Freéhold Land Finance Company did 
not, in Mr Leigh’s view, become active until 
the middle of last year. It sent out a cir- 
cular inviting deposits in September. Mr 
Leigh notes one curjous feature: 

Those members fof Lloyds Permanent] 
who asked to have their share moneys 
transferred to deposits in Freehold Land 
Finance Company were repaid in most 
cases in advance of those who had made 
pnor applications. The payments were 
made by cheques drawn by the society in 
favour of the company. A total sum of 
£46,000 was so transferred. 


Commenting on the administration of the 
society by the directors, Mr Leigh notes 
that other directors had some responsibility 
for the “deplorable situation.” But, he 
says: 

I am satisfied that for all practical pur- 
poses the society in the past has been run 
under the sole direction of Mr. Robert 
Jones. He has dominated the society and 
has been responsible in my opinion for all 
the effective direction of the society's affairs 
and policy. His association with the Free- 
hold Land Finance Company Limited and 
the use of the society's funds for his own 
property transactions suggest it is doubtful 
whether the interests of the shareholders 
of the society have always been his main 
consideration. 


PLASTICS 


More PVC from ICI 


)LYVINYL CHLORIDE 1s one thermoplastic 
for which British companies cannot at 
present meet all the demand; Imperial 
Chemical Industries has now announced 
plans to increase its capacity to produce the 
material, some months after British Geon 
(jointly owned by Distillers and B. F. Good- 
rich) had reached a similar decision. ICI is 
to build a new plant at its Hillhouse works 
near Blackpool that will raise the group's 
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aimed at recovering this part of the market 
as well as meeting the ‘expected growth in 
demand, The new plants may not be fully 
employed until some time after they come 
into production, but new uses for pve and 
the growth of existing ones should soon 
make them busy. The introduction of pvc 
coated sheet steel should consume increas- 
ing quantities of this plastic in the next few 


SHORTER 


Vox populi.—A poll on decimal coinage 
run by the Daily Mirror cliciting 17,000 
responses has this week shown a small 
majority—§4 per cent—in favour of change. 
Most impatient are the schoolchildren: 78 
per cent of the undisclosed number of 
respondents under 16 were in favour of 
decimal coinage. 

* 


The Clore-Cotton property group, City 
Centre Properties, has declared its {2.4 
million offer for the share capital of Man- 
chester Royal Exchange unconditional. The 
directors of MRE opposed the bid; the 
extent of the acceptances has not yet been 
revealed. 

* 


Conch International Methane, the com- 
pany owned partly by the Shell group which 
is involved in negotiations with the Gas 
Council and with the French nationalised 
companies producing natural gas in the 
Sahara about the transport of this gas in 
refrigerated tankers to Britain, announced 
this week that it has designed a tanker for 
the Bridgestone Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Company to carry about 17,000 tons of 
LPG, refrigerated down to minus 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit, from Kuwait to Japan. From 


Wakes 


$87 


years, as should the use of pvc in plastic 
pipes and gutters on houses. The growing 
popularity of pvc-coated materials for 
decorating, and of pve flooring materials 
should also increase sales. And the biggest 
present uses of pvc-—water clothing, 
cable insulation and flexible piping—are 
still probably capable of some further 
modest growth in sales. 


NOTES 


London this may appear a little ironic, since 
a possible compettor for the Saharan 
methane that could be brought to Britain 
under the scheme in which Conch is at 
present involved is, precisely, LPG in re- 
frigerated ships. But it is a reminder that 
Conch is interested in the refrigerated 
transport of more kinds of petroleum gas 
than one. 
* 


The Government has again decided to 
Step up its contribution to British industry's 
participation in overseas trade fairs. It pro- 
poses to spend {£200,000 more in 1961-62, 
making {£530,000 altogether. Four years 
ago it was spending only £68,000 in one 
year. 

. 


The identity of the bidder for Ralli 
Brothers has been revealed as the General 
Guarantee Corporation, a private company 
with manufacturing and hire purchase 
finance interests under the chairmanship of 
Mr Isaac Woifson. The price offered for 
each of the {1 ordinary shares has been 
raised from 43s. to 47s. 3d. and the Ralli 
directors are recommending it to share- 
holders. 


Weeks 


Nearly three-quarters of manufacturing firms give their operatives holidays at a set 
time by closing down their works as against only one-quarter who stagger holidays ; 
for office staff the proportions are roughly reversed. 


These results were obtained from an 
inquiry last July by the Ministry of Labour 
of one out of five manufacturing firms with 
upwards of 100 employees. The closure of 
works for holidays is most common in the 


po. egy Tae ae te *, OF FIRMS IN EACH INDUSTRY WITH 
beginning of 1963; the new plant will A “CLOSURE” SYSTEM OF HOLIDAYS 
be designed to facilitate further exten- pe x. 
sion if necessary. Last year about 115,000 


es ee 


industry employees «staff 


tons of pvc were made in Britain, and 
ICI made over 60 percent of the total ; 
British Geon made 38,000 tons, or nearly 
a third, and Bakelite the rest. British 
Geon’s present expansion plans are ex- 
pected to add about a third to its capacity 
by the second half of this year and another 
major extension to the plant may be made 
after this one comes into use. By the time 
the new ICI plant is finished in 1963, total 
British capacity may well be over 180,000 
tons. 

Consumption of pvc in 1960 was about 
110,000 tons, nearly ten times as much as 
in 19§0; 16,000 tons were exported but 
28,000 tons were imported, and the expan- 
sion plans of the British makers will be 
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Metal manufacture 
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Metal goods* 

Leather and fur 

Timber, furniture 
Engineering and electrical 
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textile and clothing industries, but only a 
little less so in metal manufacture and the 
vehicles industry. Nearly all the firms that 
closed did so for a fortnight; in nearly three- 
fifths of these cases the period included 
August Bank Holiday. 

The proportion of firms closing their 
works for holidays varied regionally from $5 
per cent in London and the South-East to 
86 per cent in the Midlands and the East 
and West Ridings. With the traditional 
system of “ wakes week” in the Lancashire 
cotton towns, the North West region (with 
81 per cent closures) had the biggest spread 
of holidays with many in June and only one- 
thitd at the peak period. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF 


the year under review, the various depart- 
of our company wet 
vided with work 


on the whole well 


LAUNCHINGS 


The followmg ships were launched The 
ferry-boat * Prinses Irene,” under construction 
for the Provincie Zecland (Province of Zealand) ; 
the motor cargo vessel “Finnamore Valley,” 
under construction for Falaise Steamship Co 

Bermuda : the motor tanker “* London 
under construction for London & 

Freighters Ltd., 

els, under constri n 
ng Nederlandsche Scheepsbouw 
in The Hag 


of these 


ntidence,” 
London ; two motor 
for the 
Export 


our Gorinchem 


nf N.V 
DELIVERIES 


covered 


} 
i 
i 


COMPictec 


Rolerdan 


372 10) tons 


REPAIRS 
our Shy 


occupied 


FLUSHING, THE NETHERLANDS 


expansion of our Repair Department can be put 
into effect. It therefore gives us great pleasure 
to be able to state that these negotiations have 
now reached a definitive stage. In December we 
purchased some 285 acres of land in the South 
Sloe area under the conditions laid down by 
the Ministry of Finance. Since then we have 
placed orders for the construction of 2 dry docks 
and their equipment, a fitting-out quay. crane 
tracks, und the necessary buildings. Work will 
be started in early 1961 and it is anticipated that 
the new yard will start functioning in the course 
ot 

we have deemed ut nece 

sum of F! 8,000,000 

set sick for this 

Fl 10,000,000 


purpose to 


THE FREIGHT MARKET 


Prices on the maritime freight market 
remained at a low level during the vear under 
review 


Phe increase in world trade in the past two 
years has led to regular shipping lines receiving 
more offers for carrying freight 


Tramp shipping is still being adversely 
affected by the fact that a variable quantity of 
tanker tonnage is engaged in shipping grain 
At a given moment im the vear under review 
tanker participation particular branch of 


shipping actually 1 he he level of 1,000,000 


LCONOMY IN BUILDING 


Kee} l 


nif t no 
NUAACLUTING 


m al aHieving 


tandardisation 

obviously most marked in th 

more than one ship of the 
we are glad to st 


Accra, Ghan 


for the delivery 


1960 


concerned are of large dimensions and are 
intended, in particular, for the chemical industry 
and the transport of gas 

The manufacture of these compressors does 
not call for investments of any 

On behalf of our Light Metal Department 
we have concluded a licence contract with the 
firm of Koller in Basle 

An agreement was made to co-openit 
N. V. Ketyen. Amsterdam, in pl 
of special construction on the 


container, which 


fcance 


slacing 
to be manufactu 
firm, 1s intended for the transpo 

ORDERBOOK 

The total uc I ! 

December 3], 1960, amounted to some 
“| 270,000,000 his ensures reasonable 
exploitation of Ay industrial potential until the 
end of 1962 Phe most important orders in 
the portfolio 


are the follow 


including those als nh 


13 ships 


9 motor cargo vessels including 6 of 9,400 
tons d.w., 2 of 12,000 tons d.w., and 1 of 14,500 
tons d.w.; 


motor tankers, including 
and 1 of 19,000 tons d.w 


irbine t 


complet 


mounting 


the largest bx 

product on ot 

180 kg/cm2 
18 gear 


3 light me 


With regard 
32,000 tons, it h 
that the order for thi 
wn order for two 


14.800 tons d.w 


u 


PARTICIPATIONS 

This year. I have com 
menced construction 1¢ sh rd in Haifa, 
an undertaking in which o ul 1 participant 

rh ‘ ha 
venefited by 
because Dut 
Israeli underta 

N. V. Neratoom 


we contributed in has received a number 


industry ha 
orders, partly 


extended to the 


} 


hment of which 
of important order lacture of part 
for an Italtar on and for the 


well-known Brit roject 


This year. t rofitable contact 
} " 


een maintained h hieensees, the firms 


with our own 


PERSONNEL 


31, 1960, the Company 
vear—3,624 
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which was approved in 1958, some FI 1,000,000, 
was paid out to the personnel. In December, 
1960, an extra payment of 1) per cent was made. 
Salaries, wages and social security premiums 
amounted to Fl 25,800,000, in 1960. 


Early in 1960 we started our preparations for 
the introduction of the. 45-hour weck. A 
thorough investigation was made into the 
measures which would have to be taken to 
prevent the shortened working week from lead- 
ing to production losses. 


Several committees were set up for this pur- 
pose and discussions were held with the works 
council, The 45-hour week and job evaluation 


were introduced simultancously on January I, 
1961 


On December 31, 1960, the number of pupils 
attending our works school was 118 (last year, 
101 


The term of office for members of the works 
council was extended by a year to 3 years. This 
measure is of impartance for ensuring continuity 
n the matter of consulrtion. We also consider 
it very important in view of the problems con- 
nected with the introduction of the 45-hour week 


and job evaluation | 


This year too, we are indebted to the mem- 
bers of the works council and the committees 
representing the various departments for their 
assistance in maintaining good relations within 
the firm 


We also wish to express our gratitude to our 
staff officials and the personnel as a whole for 
the contribution they have made to the results 
attained this year. 


In view of the total result achieved we 
recommend declaring a dividend of 12 per cent 
which 1s equal to the dividend declared for 1959 


{ISSUE OF SHARES 


Further, the Company will proceed to an issue 


of 5 per cent preference shares, convertible after 


January 1, 1966, to ordinary shares, to a nomirial 

¢ of F] 2,384,000, --, these to be made avail- 
holders of the existing shares in the 
1 new to 3 old shares. The issue will 
price of 150 per cent. The 


ire taken from the prospectus 


THE SLOE PLAN 


for the establishment of a ship- 

South Sloe have now been worked 

in greater detail and complete agreement 
reached with the authorities, 

We had long been convinced that the indus 
trial structure of our Company required rein- 
forcing from an economic point of view. The 
facilines for building ships in our present yard 
in Flushing greatly exceed those for effecting 
ship repairs, and “De Schelde” has, in fact, 
largely developed into a yard where new ships 
ure built. Besides constructing the hull we also 
manufacture the propulsion installations, that ts 
to say, engines, turbines, gear cases, and marine 


boilers, for the construction of which we 


nmodines outside the ship 
manufactured in the enginecr 
hese include large Stationary 
power stations, light metal 
ural works, altogether repre 
nd 20 per cent of our total 
urnover 


ounts for between 10 and 15 
per cent of the total turnover, but for a ship 
vard to maintain a good structural balance it is 
desirable—if only with a view to making it less 
ensitive to fluctuations in the trade cycle—for 


Repair work 
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it to divide its activities more or less equally 
between new buildings and repairs. 

In Flushing we now have 5 slipways at our 
disposal, 2 open and 3-,oofed-in. The largest 


of the open slipways is suitable for building 
tankers of some 32,000 tons d.w 


“De Schelde” also has 2 dry docks, the 
larger of which can take ships up to 150 m. in 
length and the smaller, ships up to 70 m. in 
length. 


When definitive plans are being made there 
are various circumstances and possible develop- 
ments in the future which have to be taken into 


account. Among these we may mention the 
following : 


a) There is no room on the existing sites in 
Flushing for the desired expansion to be effected 


(b) In the shipping trade, especially the tanker 
trade, there is an accelerating demand for ships 
of ever greater dimensions. (Tankers of 45,000 
to 65,000: tons d.w. are frequently built and 
tankers of up to 100,000 tons d.w. have already 
been delivered). 


c) For a repair firm it is of primary im- 


portance for ships to be able to sail in and out 
of the docks at any time The situation at 
present is that the larger ships are unable to do 
this because they have to pass the locks.) 


d) The present facilities in Flushing include 
an engineering works which is well equipped 
with modern machinery and which is also 
capable of dealing with large picces of work on 
behalf of the Repair Department 


The site now becoming available and the en- 
gineering works already in existence combine to 
provide a favourable opportunity for a ship- 
building and ship repair firm to develop to the 


full. 


The plans outlined above can be carried out 
in several phases, and the necessity for each 
phase to be complete in itself has also been taken 
int account! The execution of the first phase 
will commence in the near future 

The costs of this first phase are estimated at 
ome F1 35,000,000, The construction of the 
ipproach to this site, which will be protected 
by a harbour mouth and an outer harbour, will 
be in the hands of the Ministry of Waterways 
The whole project will he on the open fairway 
of the Westerschelde 


If the preliminary operations proceed accord 
ing to our expectations it should be possible to 
complete this first phase in 1963. There will 
then be a much more even relationship between 
our capacity for carrying out repairs ind that for 
building new ships. 


Unless anything unforeseen should happen, it 
will Oe possible to raise a sum of approximately 
F! 25,000,000, = from our own resources towards 
the amount of FI 35,000,000, = which it is esti 
mated will be required for the execution of the 
first phase of this plan 


INVESTMENTS 


In the years 1951 to 1960 inclusive, our Com- 
pany invested the amount of FI! 42,000,000, = in 
the works in Flushing, against which an amount 
of Fl 35,000,000, = has been written off. Each 
year since 1954 supplementary writings-off on 
basis of replacement value have been 


mmounting to Fl 15,200,000,=< in total 


made, 


The balance sheet value of durable ¢ pital goods 
t the end of 1960 amounted to FI] 1,493,823, =. 
Fhe insured value of buildings, 
machines, cic., 


inventorics, 
exclusive ground, foundations, 
docks and slipways, amounted to approximately 
F! 100,000,000, =< at the end of 1960 


839 
PROSPECTS 


As far as prospects in the next few years are 
concerned, we may state the following: 


The condition of the order portfolio at Decem- 
ber 31, 1960, guarantees a reasonable amount 
of work up to the end of 1962, so that a satis- 
factory result for the years 1961] and 1962 is 
reckoned with, although it must be expected to 
be lower than in 1960. In January, 1961, an 
order was placed with us for the construction 
of 2 motor cargo vessels, Art this stage it is of 
course impossible to say whether any more orders 
for the building of new ships will be booked. 
Various negotiations are in progress. But at the 
same time allowance will have to be made for 
the keen competition which exists at present in 
both the shipbuilding sector and the field of 
repairs, and also for the necessity of helping to 
finance export orders. We make no attempt to 
conceal the fact that the condition of the ship- 
ping trade renders it improbable that our Ship- 
building Department will continue to be as well 
provided with work as in the recent past, 
although there are indications that shipping is 
recovering again. However, the excellent condi- 
tion of our works in Flushing and the plans 
which can now be carried out for the construc- 
tion of a new repair plant in South Sloe enable 
us to face the future and further development of 
our firm with confidence. Moreover, we con- 
sider ourselves fortunate in that the years that 
lie behind us have made it possible for us to 
consolidate the financial position of our under- 
taking to such an extent that it will only be 
necessary to call upon the capital market to 
furnish about one quarter of the amount which 
ut is estimated will be required for the consider- 
able investments which now lie ahead. 


THE ATLAS STONE 
COMPANY 


The thirtieth annual general mecting of 
Phe Atlas Stone Company Limited was held 
on February 23rd in London, Mr Bernard Davis 
Chairman and Managing Director) presiding 


The following ts an extract from his circulated 
tatement 


The Trading Profits for the year amounted 
to £256,957 which compares with £216,303 for 
the previous year. Your Directors recommend a 
dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 20 per cent 
less tax 


In the Directors’ report full reference has been 
made to their proposals to increase the Nominal 
Capital of your Company and to issue 220,000 
Ordinary Shares in the proportion of one new 
share for every four held. 


For the seventh successive year we are able 
to report improved trading results which is a 
fine record of steady progress. This continued 
expansion has been achieved principally as a 
result of increased turnover combined with some 
stabilisation of total production costs, which has 
been made possible by mechanisation and which 
has substantially absorbed further increases in 
cost of labour, raw materials and overhead 
charges. At the same time we have not in- 
reased the selling prices of many of our 
products for some three years. 


Your Company is well placed to receive its 
hare of the available trade and no steps will be 


spared to maintain and improve our position 
in the Industry 


The report was adopted and the proposed 
increase of capital and scrip issue were 
approved 
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THE WHITEHEAD IRON AND STEEL COMPANY 


OPTIMISTIC FORECAST FULLY JUSTIFIED 


ALl 


MR G. H. 


Mina Nene meeung of 
Iron and St 
held on March 20th at th 


Mor 


Company 
will De I 
‘ Hote! 


wport 


Ihe tollowing 1 the cy ated 
the Chairman and Managing Dire 
H. Latham, LL.D, JP 


In my statement this time last year I stated 
had full order books in all departments 
hat the prospects for the future 
excellent. The preliminary figures for the 
year ended March 31, 1960, which 
shed in July last year, 


uc forecast made carly in 


at Wwe 


immediate 


onfirmed that 
1960 was 
fied and I am pleased be able to report 
he trading results for 
factory 


be complacent, but n sure that 


econd half-year 
course, neve! 


you 


equaily sat 
that we have cvery reason to be 
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automobile industrv although in the past we 
have been considerable suppliers of hot and 
cold rolled stecl and cold formed sections used 
n the construction of motor cars 

I am happy to report that so far all our 
departments are operating at full capacity. Our 
hot rolling mills are finding great difficulty in 
meeting the demands of our many customers 
ind I think it is reasonable for me to predict 
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the future demand for steel products prevails 
throughout our industry because in the year 


1960 we produced 24} million tons of steel, 


which was 2} million tons above the previous 
highest level in 1957. Over the next four years 
the industry is committed to spend £450 million, 
which will increase its productive capacity by 
approximately one-third. In the year 1960 the 
industry spent £130 million The combined 


UNIVERSAL ASBESTOS 
MANUFACTURING 


vat full-tume working can be expected through- 


Ree haa ees pa 


oo 


expenditure will enable us to meet the require- 


COMPANY 


= 


out the whole of the year 1961. I have already 
referred td the activities going on in our Godin 
tactory where we have encountered no difficulty 
in maintaining full employment As regards 
our cold rolling department, this is a branch of 
the trade which is a much more sensitive baro 
meter to external conditions than most parts of 
the steel industry and, consequently, we have 
found our backlog of orders has diminished 
appreciably. Here again, however, we have so 
far been able to continue operations at full-time 
working and for the next few months there is a 
reasonable prospect of our maintaining this posi- 
tion This is really a reversion to normal work- 
ng conditions in the production of cold rolled 
strip as all producers are accustomed to arrang 
ing their programmes to meet current require 
ments rather than to adopt the procedure of 


ments of the raised consumption which experts 
predict by the year 1965. It is a great source of 
satisfaction to those of us who have spent a 
lifetime in the industry to see our plants have 
reached a pitch of efficiency and modernity un- 
matched in our previous history and it is equally 
satisfying that we have every confidence in our 
ibility to meet increasing world competition not 
only at home, but in our export markets as well 


In conclusion, I should like to express my 
heartfelt thanks and appreciation of the loyalty 
and enthusiasm displayed by my colleagues on 
the Board and all our employees—the members 
of the staff, those responsible for executive 
control and equally those who have been engaged 
throughout the year under review in production 
We all know it is impossible to convert steel 


PRODUCTION AND TURNOVER 
INCREASED 


The Twenty-fourth Annual General Mecung 
of The Universal Asbestos Manufacturing Com- 
pany Limited will be held on March 23rd in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the circu 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr Frank 


W. R. Douglas: 


The profit is at the very high level of 
£726,209. The high rate of building activity 
was largely responsible for our success. Having 
anticipated these conditions by installing addi- 
uonal manufacturing capacity, we were able to 


of poor quality into good steel. During the take advantage of these circumstances. As 


period when the demand for steel has been a result, both production and turnover show 
excessive there has been a tendency in industry 


building up an unmanageable backlog of orders 
or booking business for delivery several months 
ihead. We are happy to say that our export 
business in cold rolled strip has increased sub 


ya substantial increase over the previous year. 
sene mces : eput at the expense i 
generally to concentrate on output at the expense Ihe profits ot the Group after having made 


} . » ahal } > 
: : ; of quality, but I am sure we shall all do well to full provision for all trading charges amount to 
tantially during the last few months when the reconsider this policy now that there are signs 726.209 $3 weeks compared with £533,265 


i ~- 
demand for home industries has eased off f increasing » hom ro : 7 ; 
c e Uses ie of increasing competition both at home and from for the § weeks of the previous accounting 
period, an increase 


We are fortunate in having no raw material ibroad can do is to 
ensure that no steel of good quality spoiled 
Our special 


thanks are duc to all who ate engaged on pro 


mows eral 
However, all our operator in the average weekly profit 


from £10,255 to £13,602. After Taxation the 
earnings of the Group for the period are 
4,363,640. For the previous period of 52 wecks 
the profit was {313,800 rhe Directors recom 
mend a final dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 
9d. per share, le Income Tax, making a total 
of ls. per share less Income Tax 


problems and so I am able to conclude my 
tatement on a happy note because, in my 


all 


during our manipulative processes 
our departments are set for'” fair 


during the vear which we have just duction for maintaining our traditional high 


s obvieus that optimism as regards quality and sez 


} 


hroughout t ,orid 


It is proposed to capitalize the sum of 
£318,461 from the Capital Reserve of the Parent 
Company and to make a Scrip Issue of one new 


BANQUE,. 
BRUSSELS : 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT tet JANLARY 19ot 


LAMBERT 


Ordinary Share tor every four shares held 


CURRENT AND FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


I have tO report a further 


increase in 
LIABILITIES K ASSETS B 


i ehh ti ene our business, resulting from continuing demand 
Cash. Benaue Nationale. Po fice 16,700,996 ind a higher rate of production It is 
ae oe pavancer 3) 820 30 possible, with the reduced activiry in industry 
Other Recen able §.640. 809 generally, that the demand for industrial build- 

Con oui hi ngs which, of course, is our main outlet, will tend 

Government Se ie uible to fall. However, industrial building * permis- 

oe Ma ph cee - oe wae. sions’ given by the Board of Trade in 1960 

More than One Month $29.0 Government Sex a" ties M pilin were virtually double those of the year before 
Nae de Bele sc aaehaniagian aaa ~ ind inevitably a great deal of work is in the 

; i 0.8 pipeline, and will only be completed during the 
ete mae cae ae. ae ; current year. It would be neither prudent nor 

ne wootian ’ possible to forecast with any degree of accur acy 

Selsian bas what the level of demand might be after the end 

Foreign Public of 1961, but we appear to be assured of a 

reasonably heavy demand from now until the 


Other I 
50.000 000) ' end of our financial year 


ooOe80 000 


I believe it to be more than ever essential that 
we take care to install the most modern and 
up-to-date plant and machinery and continue by 
every means still further to improve and 
mechanise our processes. We have to regard 
the effect of the probability in a comparatively 
short ume-of a form of common marketing 
wwrangement in Western Europe, which may well 
70,574,738 tend to increase competition from abroad as 
well as at home 


ont 024.997 


————— 
SUSPENSE ACCOUNT 


Birs Br 
“43. S00. 000 ? 7 seo 280 WM 


he d nS On 
10.200 000 P ™ ed b stome ‘ 

iia. 65) 699 
178.777. %O? 


6.605 000 
$18,179,314 


S1mh $24 

Having taken the necessary steps to acquire 
aster ro 

oad Sheed new machinery and methods, I am hopeful that 

currencies ) Including Br $20 ' : arar we will not only hold our own but continue to 


prosper as before 
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Lord Nelson of Stafford 


on more effective use of 
Britain’s technical resources 


FPYHE Anncat Generat Mrerincs of The 


his statements circulated to stockholders, the 


Our output for 1960 was practically identical 
with that for 1959. Orders booked in 1960 were 
substantially higher than ever before and as 
a result there are good prospects for increased 

utput in 196] 

Ihe Parent Company and certain of its 
ubsidiaries showed substantially better results 

1960 than in the previous year. Unfortu 
this increase has been offset by losses 
Marconi Itahana i subsidiary of 
Wireless 

& Son and by our Canadian sub 


Iclegraph Company—by 
to the trade recession im that 


it including 
l Myth totalled 
im luding 


nd 


iOO- Oo 


INVESTMENT POR THE FUTURE 


since the 


large Steat 
6OMW. today 
to SOOMW 
that our industry 


future needs, and emba: 
res irch ind development good 
im pleased to say that we have taken 


to do so 


This has involved 
ind development effort and the 
reer workshops anc “sling equip 


capacily 


an adequate 


English Electric Company Limited and its major 
subsidiaries in the United Kingdom will be held on March 23. in London 
Chairman 


In the course of 
Lorp NELSON OF STAFFORD, said 


of men with scientific and technical qualific 
trons 

The substantial investment which has been 
necessary has not yet reached the earning stage 
but the increased order book provides the basis 
for coping with this problem 


RATIONAL USE OF RESOURCES 


The future prosperity of this country and the 
Stable employment of those who work in our 
industry depend upon ensuring that the most 
efficient use is n ide of technical and production 
facilities Steps towards this include — the 

‘lisat ’ f research and development to 
i dupheation in the use of scientif 
personnel of all kinds, and 


fn ty 
of products 


! our aircr 


ind the Bri 


man 
ind ¢ participate in 
h 


collaborat 
earch in the nuclear energy field 
Rationaklsation, whether by means of a 
rf 


e 
rik 


ger nterests, rescarch agreements, or other 


methods of making better use of the industry's 


resources, both human and mechanical is con 


stantly under review 


} 


Unfortunately. the word rationalisation 


sometimes misunderstood. It should not raise 
fears in the minds of those who work in indus 
take place 


in the > voy ment, tk the aim of such moves 


because ‘of changes which may 
work to this country and to 
bility of employment 
\ 


COMPETITION IN, EXPORT MARKETS 


ilways played leading 
and something 


reat output go 


rms who 
materials or components 
on cost ‘reduction and 
f obtaining fo 


scas business now 


of encouragement to export 


being lost to foreign competitors. Our main 


difficulty during the year has been to meet low 


price competition and offe of better credit 
hnancing terms 
The Government's medium term export credit 


insurance period is often not long enough for 


capital goods and too expensive as compared 


with facilities offered by other countries We 


therefore, welcome the Government's assurance 


business by 
improved credit facilitic 
In the long term our coonomy will depend 
on the expansion of our overseas trade in capital 
We are well pped to provide thes 
’ i the customer 
Saal 


tl 


MANUFACTURE OVERSEAS 


es oocurrning 

ng British bu 
the first place 
trialised in the 
prise and man 
tatled by British 
tendency to 


Standards and 


British uipment lies ive 


osene d 


béen greatly 
eviously regarded 
primaraly as sh ma S are Now scenes of 
intense internal 

In the sccond place ar int ss WwW sh lo 
move fron mh . ‘4 nainiy on pri 
mary industric oO one including an increasing 
element of manufactur As part of this pro 
manufacture goods that 
formerly were bought trom Britain and other 
industrial count personally, welcome 


these changes bec believe that they offer 


cess they prour ively 


us even greater opportunities for export of 
capital goous in 

For this and oth sons your Company 
has played its pa n developing overseas manu 
facture having established factories in Canada 
Australia, South Africa and India and selling 

mamisations ready to meet these countries 
needs and able to deal with special projects 
involving the importation of British equipment 


Lord Nelson of Stafford then + 
achievements of the 


Grou 


viewed the 
mipanies of the 

The English Electric Company: Marconi's 
Wireless Telegraph Company ; Marconi Inter- 
national Marine Communication Company ; D. 
Napier & Son; English Electric Valve Co. : and 
Vulean Foundry and Robert Stephenson & 
Haw thorns. 


The ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ group 


EUROPE: THE AMERICAS - AFRICA : ASIA 


AUSTRALASIA 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


SCHRODERS LIMITED 


(Holding Company of J. Henry Schroder & Co. Limited, J. Henry Schroder 
Banking Corporation of New York, Helbert, Wagg & Company, Limited 
and other Subsidiaries) 


MERCHANT AND INVESTMENT BANKERS 


MR H. W. B. SCHRODER’S STATEMENT 


The Second Annual General Meeting of 
Schroders, Limited, will be held on March 22nd 
at the Queen's Room, Baltic Exchange 
Chambers, St Mary Axe, London, EC3. 


The following is the statement by Mr 
H. W. B. Schroder, the Chairman, circulated 
with the report and accounts: 


I should hike to begin my Statement this year 
by referring to our association with Helbert, 
Wage & Company, Limited, since this was 
undoubtedly the event of the year for us both 
In this connection I wish to record the personal 
pleasure I have felt in welcoming Mr Lionel 
Fraser as Deputy Chairman of the Company. 


ARRANGEMENT WITH HELBERT WAGG 
HOLDINGS 


{ gave demils of the terms of this arrange- 
ment in my letter to shareholders of June 17, 
1960, and need only recapitulate them briefly 
The Company subscribed for 70 per cent of the 
issued share capital of Helbert Wagg Holdings 
Limited and also made a loan to that company 
of £1,800,000 carrying interest at 6 per cent 
per annum. Helbert Wage Holdings Limited 
applied the proceeds of subscription of its share 
capital (amounting to £345,000) and such loan 
in purchasing the whole of the issued share 
capital of Helbert, Wagg & Company, Limited. 
In order to provide the sum required for the 
subscription of shares in, and loan to, Helbert 
Wagg Holdings Limited and a balance for the 
general purposes of the Group, the Company 
issued {2,500,000 6 per cent Unsecured Loan 
Stock 1980/85 which was placed privately 
among imstituuional and other investors at the 
price of £99 per cent 


I stated in my letter that the business of 
Helbert, Wagg & Company, Limited and 
that of your Company's principal London sub- 
sidiary, J. Henry Schroder & Co. Limited, 


are complementary and I am happy to tell 


you that our experience in working together 
over the last eight months is already giving 
ample confirmation of our expectations that this 
issociation would prove of great advantage to 
the two Houses We find continual mutual 
support in our work together 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


rhe Consolidated Profit and Loss Account of 

: Group for the year to December 31, 1960, 
shows that the profit attributable to the Com 
pany after taxation and after transfers to reserves 
for contingencies is £495,783. I must give warn- 
ing that this figure is not comparable with the 
profit figure (£114,775 


Accounts. The forme 


shown in last vear’s 
figure includes a full 
banking 


year’s profits of the ubsidiaries. J 


Henry Schroder & Co. Limited, J. Henry 
Schroder Banking Corporation and Schroder 
Trust Company shown in the manner 
suthorised for banking companics after pro 
viding for taxation and after making such 
transfers to reserves for contingencies as are 


dered appropriate ; the profit of £114,775 
osed in the previ Accounts related only 


to the period September 16, 1959, to December 
31, 1959. I ought also to say that the oppor- 
tunity has been taken this year to make a rather 
heavier transfer to the inner reserves of J. 
Henry Schroder & Co. Limited, than pre- 
viously has been normal. This year’s profit 
figure also includes under the item “ Profit of 
Schroders, Limited, and the Non-Banking Sub- 
sidiaries,” the post-acquisition profits of Helbert, 
Wagg & Company, Limited. Such item is 
shown after providing for taxation and after 
charging interest on the Company's £2,500,000 
6 per cent Unsecured Loan Stock but before 
any transfers to reserves. You will see that the 
profit figure under this head is £118,829, as 
against £2,276 for the last year’s broken period. 


The Balance Sheet of the Company and the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet of the Company 
and its subsidiaries reflect the arrangement with 
Helbert, Wagg & Company, Limited. I think 
that I need only refer specifically to Note 8 to 
the Accounts where you will find a detailed 
statememt of the movements on capital reserves 
The main item is the sum of £901,346 deducted 
from “ Other Capital Reserves (Group) ” which 
arises from the excess of cost of shares in 
Helbert, Wage & Company, Limited over net 
assets at the date of its acquisition 


DIVIDEND RECOMMENDATION 


The Directors paid an interim dividend of 
2) per cent (less income tax) in September last. 
hey now recommend to shareholders the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of $ per cent (less 
income tax), making a total of 7) per cent (less 


income tax) in respect of the year to December 
31, 1960 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


J. Henry Schroder & Co. Limited.—This 
Company had an active and successful year, 
particularly in its banking and new issues depart 
ments. It received a very substantial inflow of 
short-term dollar deposits, attracted by the rates 
ruling in the London market. These deposits 
largely account for the marked increase in the 
total of “Current Liabilities, Provisions and 
Other Accounts” in the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet. I do not expect this high level of dollar 
deposits to continue through the present year 
and indeed there are already signs of a decline 
in their volume 


Helbert, Wagg & Company, Limited.—-This 
Company likewise operated successfully and its 
profits, together with those of its subsidiaries, 
for the year to December 31, 1960, amounted to 
£532,140 before taxation. I have indicated 
ibove the treatment of the proporuoen of these 
profits attributable to the Company 

New York Banking Subsidiaries.—_] 


Schroder 


Henry 
Banking Corporation and Schroder 
Trust Company, a high proportion of whose 
business on foreign account, experienced a 
decline in average customers’ balances, although 
year-end figures were somewhat higher. As I 
foreshadowed in my Statement last year, this 
was the result of the comparatively unattractive 


rates for short-term dollar deposits in New 
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York. This affected earnings to some extent, 
but activities otherwise continued at a satisfac- 
tory rate. We are watching with close interest 
the proposals by the new Administration for 
attracting and retaining foreign deposits, 


Schroder Investment Company Limited.— 
This Company remains fully invested, pre- 
dominantly in equities in the Sterling area. 

Prestcold Finance, Limited, and One Forty 
Five Holdings, Limited.—These Companies, to 
whose formation I referred in my Statement last 
year,-have made between them so far only a 
nominal contribution to profits, bur I am pleased 
to say that Prestcold Finance, Limited, has made 
a sure and cautious start and is growing on 
sound lines. There have been no bad debts. 


THANKS TO STAFF 


I should like to end my Statement by again 
expressing on behalf of sharehokders our grateful 
thanks to all executives and staff of the Group 
for their hard and enthusiastic work during the 
past year. 





ALENCO LIMITED 
RECORD TRADING PROFITS 


PURCHASE OF ERMETO SA 
OF PARIS 


he Tenth Annual General Meeting of Alenco 
Limited was held on February 24th in London. 


In his statement circulated with the report and 
accounts, Sir Nutcombe Hume, KBE, MC, the 
chairman, said the profits for the year to Sep- 
tember 30, 1960, at £508,000 before tax were 
a record and compared with £395,000 for the 
previous year. The recommended final ordinary 
dividend of 65 per cent made a total for the 
year of 100 per cent and absorbed approximately 
40 per cent of the available profits. 


All the subsidiaries had done consistently well 
with the exception of S. S. Stort which, however, 
is working against a full order book in the 
current year 

ERMETO SA 


In a letter to shareholdersi accompanying the 
accounts the chairman gave further information 
regarding the purchase of the Ermeto SA Group 
of Paris. Ermeto SA is the French counterpart 
of the British Ermete Corporation and both 
Companies manufacture the Ermeto high pres- 
sure coupling system for joining pipes. Arelco 
SARL manufactures bigh pressure valves and 
certain accessories for the motor uade; Patex 


SA holds certain patents of which Ermeto SA 
is the licensee 


This acquisition will give the Alenco Group 
2 manufacturing unit inside the Common 
Market and will also provide a marketing 
organisation for certain lines manufactured by 
British Ermeto but not by Ermeto SA 

At the Extraordinary General Meeting which 
followed the Annual Meeting resolutions were 
passed ratifying the purchase for {1 million of 
the Ermeto SA Group, increasing the directors’ 
borrowing powers, increasing the number of 
directors, increasing the authorised capital and 
capitalising certain reserves. As a result of the 
latter the issued ordinary share capital has been 
increased from {165,000 to £660,000 and every 
ordinary shareholder will now hold two shares 
of 5s. each in place of each share of 2s. 6d 
previously held 


Capies of the accounts and of the resolutions 
passed at the Extraordinary General Meeting 
will be supplied on request, 





\ 
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R. B. PULLIN & COMPANY 


YEAR OF PROGRESS 
The Royal Bank of Scotland The Twenty-fourth Annual General Mee 


. “a7 of R. B. Pullin & Company, Limited was held 
ST. ANDREW SQUARE. EDINBURGH, Seen ee ee a hae 


and over 240 Branches in Scotland and London OBE, chairman, presiding 


’ 
The following i an stract f his circ 


lated statement 


ASSOCIATE BANKS The results for the year ended September 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED | 30, 1960, show an increase in Group Trading 


. 7 ’ he 
+2 profit from £311,907 to £360,694. Part of the 
with over 230 Office gland and Wales 

a es ices in § _ d anc ale increase 1s due to the :nclusion for the first time 

. rm? . . of a full year’s profit of Neville Brown & Com 
GLY N, MILLS & CO. pany Limited but our other Companies also 
with 3 Offices in London ontributed and we have been able not only to 

maintain our position but also to make progre 
in the Group as a whole. The proposed final 
, iE ks 2 QO Ip dividend of 20 per cent, less tax, maintains the 
4 ’ ' 

THE THREE BANKS GR l I total distribution of 25 per cent effectively estab 
lished in the two previous years. The hquid 
Total Assets £408 860.208 position should improve in the current year but 
, oe if we are to expand, it is essential that we add 


Consolidated Statement of Accounts as at 31st December, 1960 shows 


Current, Deposit and other Accounts £348,693, 340 continuously both to turnover and to our range 


Capital and Published Reserves £16.701,969 of products 


We are pursu \ isly our intention to 
extend commercial interest and = positive 
Lach of The Three Banks has its own lone tradition of personal service to the benefits. some of which are long-term, should 
public and still preserves its separate entity Within the Graup their resource derive from our entry into the field of Instru 
and experience merge to give strength and to provide the many ser es mentation and Process Control, now in its earls 
required from a modern banking institution stages. Granted no‘ deterioration in the general 
level of industry, I feel confident that I shall 
be able to present inother satisfactory report to 
States Representative Office 63 Wall Street. New you after the end of the current year 
The report was adopted and the change in 
the name of the Company to The Pullin Group 
Limited was approved 


which is so evident) throughout the organisation 


TETLEY WALKER LIMITED a te exe ic dorms 


The Profit and Loss Account shows that the 

profit for the year after all charges except taxa- 

MERGER OF TWO OLD ESTABLISHED COMPANIES tion was higher by £596,526 at £1,690,858—this 
figure includes the benefit of urading for a full 

} Phicaker ho ; > i 

t Cindeeed Miseting of Teen Bilal Ohi : ae ae year in the Whitaker houses and £111,000 in 


scvcral of i Ver) ' 
: ; ee 4 respect of the Melbourne profit for six months 
wy 23rd at substantial trade The work of co-ordination 


between Tetleys and Melbourne is proceeding 
; ! very happily ; J u - haste 7 WALKER CAIN LIMITED 
iil Bian) ie ery happily and without undue haste, The t 
Melbourne bottling store was not up to modern 


i that the merger of the two 


mpapie hu Fetlev. & Sar standards and was closed in November so that Phe Accounts in this case are only for a period 
Walker ' atta ew Rao the bottling of beer in Yorkshire is now con of six months so as to terminate on September 
' centrated at Tetleys ; there is, however, no 30th—the future accounting date of the Group 
intention of closing the Melbourne brewery in Sales of our own beers during the six months 
the mear future. and when important changes were fractionally down on the same period in 
such as this take place, the utmost consideration 1959 and this was satisfactory when the relative 


Limited ecame effective or 


the date of 


will always be taken to safeguard the interest weather conditions are compared and the less 
of employees. In several cases members of the settled trading conditions in some of the areas 
Melbourne staff are now finding that they hav served by the Company are taken into considera 
very bright prospects in the larger Group to tion ; sales of wines, spirits and soft drinks have 
JOSHUA TETLEY & SON LIMITED which they have been warmly welcomed continued their upward trend. The Accounts 
show that profits before tax at £851,545 were 
more than half of the total for the yesr ended 
March 31, 1960, and they were in fact ‘slightly 
higher than for the same period in 1989, 


Neither of the above-mentioned acquisition 
affected the production of the Tetley brewery 
during the year under review when the barrelage 
sales exceeded the record of the previous year 
by over 8 per cent—being 12.4 per cent up in In the six months’ period under review a great 
the first half of the vear and 4.8 per cent higher deal of planging and preparatory work was 
in the half year to September 30th. This carried Out in gonnection with our new Warring- 
course was a wonderful achievement and wa ton brewery—this will be on conventional lines 
caused by several factors—the good weather up but will naturally incorporate modern and 
to June, 1960 ‘appalling though m was there economical methods which will, without any 

The second acquisition was of Melbourne after')—the continuing benefit of the duty doubt, be a great improvement. The build- 
Brewery (Leeds) Ltd. as from April 1, 1960 reduction u the 1959 budget—th great ing of the brev is HOW proceeding steadily 
this purchase brought into the Company ar improvement in public house standards; but and, although ut will not be in full operation until 
important operating brewery which is in fact above all, credit must be given to the beer itsclt 1963, benetits will st 

+} i } 


g 
within @ mule of the Tetley brewery, and 34§ and to the hard work. ab ind team spit time 


mely important acquisitions took 
place during the financial year. The first was 
of Wm, Whuaker & Company Limited on Octo 
ber 1, 19589-—-this purchase brought 119 West 
Riding public houses to the Company and placed 
on a permanent basis the trading relarionship 


which had existed for over thuty vears under 


h Whitakers had obtained virtually the 


of their beer requirements from Tetley 


imt to accrue before that 


FA PRN Re WIRED Varig Belnpeeighbee a OY hy 4 
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TETLEY WALKER LIMITED—1THE NEW GROUP 


Since the date of the Accounts, trading condi- 
vons have been satisfactory and sales of beer 
by both the principal companies in the quarter 
ended December 31, 1960, were higher than 
for the previous year ; our wine and spirit busi- 
nesses‘ have also done well in the Christmas 
quarter. 


On the financial side, it is clear that the Group 
requires additional working capital and we 
expect to put proposals before shareholders at an 
appropriate time aimed at providing a sum which 
will enable us to proceed with our development 
and take advantage of opportunities of a pro- 
gressive nature which may arise. It is our inten- 
tion to provide shareholders with a summarised 
statement of profits for the half year to March 31, 
1961, and we expect that this will be issued 
during May. An interim Ordinary dividend will 
be paid in July, 1961, arising from the 6 months’ 
trading 

A long period of negotiation between Tetley 
ind Walker Cain took place during 1960 before 
the circular letter of August 18th was prepared 
and sent to sharcholders. One of the paragraphs 
in that letter was headed “ Advantages of 
Merger ” and, although many points were made 
on that subject, the general sense was that the 
new group would have a great potential. In the 
period which has clapsed since the merger 


Group Profit before Tax 
Taxation 
Dividends 

; Total Group Assets 
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became effective, I have felt more and more con- 
vinced that Tetley Walker will have a progres- 
sive future. Physically the Group is in good 
shape—and will be better when advantages are 
obtained from the new Warrington brewery— 
and there is an excellent feeling of enthusiasm, 
co-operation and growing friendship on both 
sides of the Pennines 


The chairman reported that the total issued 
share capital was now £16,623,635, consisting 
of £2,526,266 7§ per cent Cumulative Preference 
Shares of {1 each, £2,625,000 5} per cent 
Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, and 
£11,477,369 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. He 
also stated that since the date of the Accounts, 
the share capital owned in Russells & Wrangham 
Limited, had been sold to J. W. Cameron & 
Company Limited burt that the, mineral water 
company, the grain business and a few of the 
public houses and other assets had been retained 
in the Tetley Walker group which now owned 
2,771 licensed properties 


The chairman concluded his statement to the 
shareholders by expressing, on their behalf, sin- 
cere appreciation for the loyal services given by 
everyone connected with the Companies in the 
Group. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted and 
the retiring directors were re-elected 


LAND & GENERAL 
DEVELOPMENTS LIMITED 


“ete A Rabe BARR aaa ts em AMR CIN FRAG LA pe Rta aE Dt A PE a * 


The Annual General Meeting of Land & General Developments 
Ltd. was held on February 23, Mr. P. A. Bligh, the Chairman 
and Managing Director, presiding. The following points are con- 
tained in the Report and Accounts :— 


The Directors recommend a dividend of 30 per cent on the Share Capital as 
increased by a Bonus Issue and issues made in partial satisfaction of the Companies 


acquired during the year. 


in the Equity of the Company, to provide not less than £2,000,000 of mortgage 


finance over the next 3 years. 


As a result of revaluation, properties which stand in the Company's books at 
£441,907 have a current market value of £664,500. 
The Directors assess value of land owned at £919,889 against £511,490 as shown 


in the Company's books. 


Sales of properties doubled during year under review 

During the year several acquisitions were made among which were Griggs & 
Son Ltd... Sterling Electric Holdings Ltd. and Ayrshire General Investment Co. Lid 

Further land purchases were made in the Home Counties, Hove, Bristol, Torquay, 


Nottingham and Ramsgate. 


Construction of Clifton Heights, Bristol, commenced by Griggs & Son Lid., a 
wholly owned Subsidiary. Work is anticipated to be completed about August, 1962 


CHILTERN HOUSE 


8-9 BERKELEY STREET . 


| 

' 

t 

Legal & General Assurance Society Ltd. has agreed, in exchange for participation 
i 

| 

i 
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VENNER LIMITED 
CONTINUED GROWTH 


The fiftieth Annual General Meeting of 
Venner Limited was held at the Company's 
Offices on February 28, 1961, Mr E. Tauchert 
presiding. 


Directors —The Chairman reported § with 
regret the resignation of Mr G. H. Gunson, 
CA, due to an increase in his other business 
activities. Mr Gunson's unremitting efforts had 
been of great benefit to the Company. The 
vacancy created had been filled by Mr Rupert 
Speir, who had been inyited to join the Board 
in August, 1960. Mr W. A. Devon, General 
Sales Manager of the Company, had been elected 
to serve from January 1, 1961 


Accounts.—The net profit, subject to taxation, 
for the year ended July 31, 1960, amounted to 
£112,070, the highest in the history of the 
Company. The Board recommended a Dividend 
at the rate of 13 per cent actual compared with 
7 per cent actual for the seven months ended 
July 31, 1959 


Parking Meters.—The delaying factors pre- 
viously reported as regard home installations 
had been relaxed but not overcome completely : 
successful installations were operating in the 
City of Westminster and in the Boroughs of St 
Marylebone and Holborn, the total amounting 
to well over 4,500 Meters. Orders had been 
received from the Cities of Bristol and Man- 
chester and although financial benefits during the 
current financial ycar were not expected to be 
very apparent they should be more pronounced 
during 1961-62 


Electro-Mechamcal Instruments.—Increased 
orders for Time Switches and other electrically 
operated mechanisms had been obtained. Among 
new instruments mention was made of the 
“ Autopoint,” an all-purpose portable Time 
Switch which had been well received by the 
public. 


Lightweight Accumulators—The many years 
of original research and development were at 
last bearing fruit and new ourlets were being 
opened. 


Electrones.—The Division had contributed 
inaterially to the results of the past year and it 
was expected the Department would continue 
to expand 


Exports.—Pressure was maintained on all 
export markets. During the year the Company 
had acquired the business previously conducted 
by ius Agents in the Netherlands, and freehold 
premises had been purchased. A Company 
named Venner NV had been formed and long 
term prospects appeared promising. 


Capital.—In order to fimance expansion the 
Directors proposed to issue 432,000 Ordinary 
Shares of Ss. each by way of Rights to Ordinary 
Stockholders in the proportion of one new 
Ordinary Share for every three Stock units held 
The subscription price would be announced later 
and full details of the proposed issue would be 
despatched to Ordinary Stockholders on Febru- 
ary 28, 1961 


The Accounts were adopted aad the Dividend 
confirmed. At a subsequent Extraordinary 
General Meeting the Company's authorised 
capital was increased from £380,000 to £550,000 ‘ 
by the creation of 630,000 Ordinary Shares of 
Ss. cach. 
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MO OCH DOMSJO AKTIEBOLAG 


Forest Products and Chemicals 


Ornskéldsvik, Sweden 


FULL CAPACITY OUTPUT FROM COMPANY'S PULP MILLS—NOW 
THE LARGEST IN SWEDEN 


COMPANY ENTERS THE PETROCHEMICAL FIELD 


The eighty-eighth General Annual Mecting 
of Mo och Domsité AB was held on January 11th 
at the Company's office in Stockholm The 
following: is an extract of the statement circu- 
lated with the accounts: 


REVIEW OF MARKET DEVELOPMENTS 


The operating year, ending August 31st, wa 
characterised by a firm and increasing demand 
for the Company's products. However, owing 
to the idle capacity of many US mills, pulp 
prices could not be accommodated to the rising 
production costs Suff competition was en 
countered on, nearly all markets, particularly in 
South America, India, and Australia and othe 
overseas markets, but American shipments to 
Europe also increased substantially 


Nevertheless, certain improvements in pulp 
prices occurred during the year. Unbleached 
kraft pulp rose by Kr 30 per ton in January, 
followed by an increase of Kr 15 per ton for 
unbleached sulphite pulp. The prices for dis 
olving pulp and bleached paper pulp remained 
table during the first half of the year but in 
reased by Kr 30 per ton in the third quarter 
After a further adjustment of the price of un 
Neached sulphite pulp, the prices of all grades 
¥ pulp had risen by Kr 30 per ton by the end 

2 cael 
depressed timber market began to recover 
ummer of 1959 and the demand for 
rising throughout the year, resulung 
improvement of prices. By March 
had become stabilised at the 
the first quarter of 1958 


or fine paper was satusfactory 
ind the capacity of the Company's mill was fully 
utilised throughout the year, but prices remained 
low on all major markets and it proved impos- 
ible to obtain the increases warranted by rising 


prod trom COSTES 


Conditions were similat in respect of fibre 
Producuon and sales of board 
increased substantially, but owing to keen com 
peution from Overseas mulls prices remained 
depressed, particularly in the United Kingdom. 


the major market for the Scandinavian producer 


building boards 


Che sale of chemicals was also satisfactory 
from the point of volume but prices of glycol 
products remained low owing te over-production 
abroad. In respect of acetaldehyde the. supply 
balanced the demand, and prices remained 
stable. The sale of synthesised products from 
the Berol factories increased by 20 per cent. 


The total turnover of all manufacturing divi 
ons reached the record high of Kr 401.6 
milhon, as against Kr 358.1 million for the 


previous vear 


PRODUCTION 


The Company's three pulp plants worked at 
full capacity throughout the year. The fibre 
building board plant, fully restored after the 
fire in 1989, had a record year with an output 
of 69,000 tons. The output of the chemical 


plants continued to increase A summary of 
production is given below 


1959/60 1958/59 
tons tons 
395.000 353,000 
18,000 16,000 
69,000 50,000 
108.000 102,000 


Wood pulp 

Paper 

Fibre building boards 
Chemicals 


INVESTMENTS 


Plant investments totalling Kr $4.1 million 


48.0) were made during the vear 


The Domsj6 sawmill was provided with a new 
timber storage shed and loading quay, including 
mechamsed handling facilities 

At the Domsjo sulphite mill, the largest i 
Sweden, a new liquid sulphur dioxide plant w 
put into production enabling two-stage digestion 
Filter and 
recovery were also 


to be applied to the soda process 
press facilities for hquor 
installed and the pulp drying capacity was 
enlarged. By these plant additions the capacity 
was increased to 120,000 tons. Further scheduled 
investments will “increase the capacity of the 
Dorms plant to 150,000 tons 


At the Husum sulphate mill new facilitie 
scheduled for 1960 were put imto production 
whereby the capacity of the plant reached 
250,000 tons, the largest of any Swedish pulp 
mill ‘ 

Hornefor: 
digesters installed during 1961, in addition to a 
new dryer which is in the process of installation 
When completed, the new additions will raise 
the capacity of the mill to 70,000 tons per year 
By the end of the current operating year the total 
pulp capacity of the Company should have 
reached 470,000 tons 


The Company's R & D laboratories at Domsjo 
will be doubled by the time the new additions 
now, being built will have been completed in the 
latter half of 1961 


sulphite mill will have two new 


After lengthy and involved negotiations the 
Company has decided to participate in the 
development of the first petrochemical scheme 
to be launched in Sweden. Adjacent to a steam 
cracker planned at Stenungsund, on the west 
coast, the Company will erect a synthesis plant 
producing ethylene oxide, whereby the present 
output of this intermediary will be increased to 
10,000 ton: 


IIMBER HOLDINGS 


The productive timber tracts wholly owned 
by the Company constitute about 927,000 acres 
The cut last year was 22.5 million cu ft (20.4), 
as against total timber requirements of nearly 
80 million cu ft. Forest maintenance, including 
road building, required Kr 4.4 million (4.2), 
and about 9.6 million (9.2) seedlings were used 
for re-foresung 


The improvement in the demand for forest 
products generally brought about a rise in the 
price of timber. Saw timber and sulphate wood 
increased by 12 per cent and sulphite wood by 
9 per cent. Logging operations were conducted 
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according to plan, although some minor volumes 
of cut timber had to be left unfloated owing to 
the exceptionally dry spring 


PERSONNEL 


The average number of. industnal workers 
employed during the year was 3,557 (3,443), 
technical and clerical staff was 980 (935 Wages 
paid amounted to Kr $1.1 million (47.6) and 
salaries to Kr 18.1 million (164 Part-time 
umber workers employed throughout the yeat 
were equivalent to 1,800 (2,100) fully employed 
workers 

RESULIS 


The trading gross result amounted to Kr 86.5 
million (46.1) and income from other sources 
to Kr 9.2 million (9.3), producing a total gross of 
Kr 95.7 million (55.4), 


After the usual depreciation, 
taxes, Pensions, statutory investment funds, etc., 
totalling Kr 84.7 milhon (46.4), the net profit of 
the year was Kr 11] million (9), which together 
with Kr 14.3 million (15.6) carned forward 
from the previous year made Kr 25.3 millon 
24.6) available for distribution 


« harges to 


On the recommendation of the Board and 
Managing Director th 


as follows 


amount was distributed 


To suppl. legal reserve i 
8 00 per 8 
4 


Dividends of Ky 
Carried forward 


Kr 25.3 


Che report and accounts were adopted 


H. M. HOBSON LIMITED 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
H. M Hobson Liumted was held = on 
February 28th in London 


Mr T. Simpson, FRAeS (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presided and, in the course 
of his speech, said 


The Group Profits for the year before taxation 
amounted to £683,611 compared with £716,568 
last year, Taxation absorbs {323,495 so that the 
Consolidated Net Profit is £360,116, which is 
approximately the same as last year 


Over the past four years L have referred to the 
changing pattern of defence requirements. The 
challenge which these changes present to our 
Chief Executives is more insistent now than it 
was in 1956 when the first warning of the new 
Government policy was outlined in the White 
Paper on Defence 


We are successfully mecting this challenge 
and the progress we have made in developing 
new equipment enables me to justify and repeat 
the cautious optimism which I expressed last 
vear, 


The Order Book has been maintained and 
stands at a higher figure than it was at this time 
last year. We have been successful in obtaining 
work on the latest military and civil aircraft. On 
the export side our products are giving excellent 
service on the well-known French “ Caravelle ™ 
aircraft, and we are extending our business in 
that quarter 


We are continuing our activities in the Atomic 
Energy Industry and have been successful in 
obtaining substantial production contracts. 


The subsidiary Company, Integral Limited, 
has had a successful year 


The report and accounts were adopted and a 
dividend of IS per cent was approved 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Triplex Holdings 


I) cuts were inflicted by the recent 
recession in the motor industry in the 
profits of Triplex Holdings for the six 
months to December 31st. The trading 
surplus in that period was no better than 
£627,000, against {1,101,000, and after 
a higher charge for depreciation, the gross 
income before tax amounted to £348,000, 
which was less than half the {£870,000 
earned in the six months to December 31, 
1959. Here the comparison is between 
boom and recession and a slightly better 
showing can perhaps be expected now that 
some signs of recovery in the motor industry 
have shown themselves. 


But the directors of Triplex offer a 


rather depressing comment about future 


prospects; “ Even if there is a marked up- 
turn in the demand for safety glass in the 
next few months, it is unlikely that the 
demand will exceed existing installed 
capacity for some time.” They are slowing 
down the installation of additional capacity. 
Demand for Triplex safety glass is largely 
domestic but, apart from the fall in orders 
in the home market for toughened sheet, 
sales of laminated glass have been particu- 
larly affected by the decline in car exports 
to North America. The engineering division 
has earned higher profits, but its propor- 
tionate contribution to total earnings is 
small. On the latest showing, a maintained 
dividend of 1§ per cent from Triplex would 
be covered by earnings. The Triplex tos. 
shares lost 1s. 6d. to 36s., to yield 4.3 per 
cent. 


Wolsey 


HANGES in fashion in men’s as well as 
women’s wear since the war forced 
a considerable programme of re-cquipment 
on Wolsey. As soon as this modernisation 
was completed, Wolsey embarked on a 
much larger programme for extending its 
interests in hosiery, underwear and other 
branded products. One of the benefits of 
this heavy investment will be to shift the 
balance of Wolsey’s trade from wool 
towards cotton, silk and man-made fibres. 
Wolscy must have enjoyed buoyant sales 
last year: by implication, the directors 
confirm this in the preliminary results by 
ascribing almost all the fell of {98,000 in 
profits before tax to £607,000 to stock 
losses st¢mming from the fall in wool prices. 
Development expenditure, which the direc- 
tors say was not fully remunerative last 
year, was considerable, | 
The tax charge of £314,000, against 
£388,000, was presumably lightened by 
capital allowances, and net profits declined 
by only £24,000 to £293,000. Thus the 
dividend, maintained at 20 per cent for the 
sixth consecutive year, is still covered 


twice by earnings. The one-for-four scrip 
issue now proposed by the directors 
might herald a more generous dividend 
in the current year. A precedent was 
set when the rate of 20 per cent was 
maintained after a one-for-three scrip 
issue in 1955. The heavy programme of 
capital expenditure will be pulling in the 
opposite direction: £130,000 was retained 
from net earnings last year, and deprecia- 
tion provisions probably amounted to twice 
that figure, but capital expenditure at the 
end of 1959 was £425,000 and a consider- 
able increase was planned. It is proposed 
to convert the 6 per cent participating pref- 
erence shares (on which g per cent has been 
paid for many years) into 7! per cent 
preference stock units. To maintain the 
preference shareholders’ income at 9 per 
cent, they are to receive a one-for-five scrip 
issue in 7} per cent preference shares. At 
448. 3d., Wolsey’s 10s. ordinary units yield 
4.§ per cent. 


Saxone Lilley and Skinner 


‘LD oor and shoe sales continued to rise 
B last year and Saxone Lilley and 
Skinner, one of the leading producers, 
shared in the industry’s prosperity. Its 
trading profits rose by 16 per cent from 
£1,796,000 to £ 2,042,000 and its net profits 
by 21 per cent from £696,000 to £841,000 
in the year to December 31st. The ordinary 
dividend has been raised from 11} per cent 
to 134 per cent, covered twice by earnings. 

Shareholders will also be interested in 
the announcement of a coming revaluation 
of the group’s properties, which include 475 
shops as well as factories and warehouses. 
This could be the prelude to a scrip issue; 
the last one was in November, 1959, when 
a one-for-one issue was made. The §s. 
shares seem to discount this possibility and 
some further growth in carnings and divi- 
dends, for at 20s. gd. they yield only 3.3 
per cent. 


N. Corah 


Se first reaction of the market to the 
preliminary figures for N. Corah (St 
Margarct) was to mark the shares down by 
1s. 3d to 328. 9d. The main customer for 
the knitwear products of the company. is 
Marks and Spencer and there may have 
been some hopes that the increase in the 
sales of this store chain would be reflected 


. in a rise in N. Corah’s profits comparable 


with that of 23 per cent which it achieved 
in 1959. But im fact its gross profits in the 
year to December 31st rose only 6) 
per cent, from £1,240,000 to {1,321,000, 
and after a higher tax charge net profits 
rose by only 2 per cent, from {627,000 to 
£641,000. 

But the market soon had second thoughts 


897 


and the shares now stand i 345. — 
Marks and S ’s _ ry of cutting retai 
gulsie -sanw Sete te some effect on the 

rofit margins it was willing to concede to 

. Corah, but this does not alter the fact 
that Corah’s latest profit sets a new record 
and that its business is still probably benefit- 
ing from the high level of sales in Marks and 
Spencer's stores. Corah's dividend has been 
left unchanged at 174 per cent, but there is 
to be a one-for-three scrip issue. The stock 
market is clearly confident about the rate of 
future growth, for the §s. shares yield only 
2} per cent. 


Kleemann 


} Spee ANN makes intermediate plastic 
materials which are then processed by 
other firms into finished products and it 
has been adding to its capacity at the new 
Stroud plant. In the last few weeks, its 
ordinary shares have attracted buyers, since 
it offers one of the few opportunities of 
direct investment in plastics and, in the eyes 
of some investors at least, is thought to be 
a possible target for a take-over bid. Since 
the middle of January its ordinary shares 
have risen from 8s. 9d. to 16s. 

Phe results for the year to December 31st 
did not disappoint the bulls. Kleemann’s 
gross profits rose by 18 per cent, from 
£528,000 to £634,000, even though profit 
margins on the group’s leading product, 
polystyrene plastic, were probably reduced 
by price cutting in the industry. Depre- 
clauion was higher but the tax charge was 
virtually unchanged and net profits rose by 
33 per cent, from £325,000 to £432,000. 
The directors have set the dividend at 20 
per cent, compared with the equivalent of 
1§ per cent in 1959; the cover has fallen 
slightly from 2.8 to 2.6 times. At 16s, 9d. 
the 2s. 6d. shares yield 3 per cent. 


Papermaking Profits 


HE gross profits of the Inveresk Paper 

group rose by 49 per cent to {4,000,000 
in the year to October, 1960, but profits 
in 1958-59 of £2,683,000 were unduly 
depressed by the printing strike and by the 
short-time working caused by a water 
shortage. The group has continued to 
spend heavily on capital account and the 
chairman, Mr C. Snelling, says that the 
highly competitive nature of the industry 
means that some of the additions may not 
add materially to production or profits but 
they have to be made if the group is to hold 
on to its share of the market. Capital com- 
mitments are now shown at {1} million 
and further schemes are under consider- 
ation ; the group, however, holds over {5 
million in cash, 

Mr Snelling says that the current outlook 
is difficult to assess. Although profits for 
the first four months of this financial year 
are running at the same level as a year 
ago and the order book is good, the rise in 
paper prices may not entirely offset rises 
in the cost of raw materials and labour. 
Another challenge is presented 4 
growth in paper imports from A 





ADS 


countries since the duty was reduced by 20 
per cent last July. The dividend of 13 per 
cent, compared with the equivalent of /9.8 
per cent, is covered 34 times and at 22s. 6d 
the shares yield $} per cent. 

The full report oe Associated Paper 
Mills casts an even longer shadow on the 
prospects for the paper industry, for it 
reveals that in the second half of 1959-60 
the rate of growth in its profits slowed down 
and that profits for the first four months of 
the current year were lower than they were 
a year ago. Rising costs have cut into profit 
margins and outweighed the effect of 
higher sales. Gross profits in the year to 
October rst rose by 39 per cent, from 
£590,000 to £821,000, but the chairman. 
Mr L. W. Farrow, joins Mr Snelling in 
warning sharcholders that higher costs more 
than offset the recent rise in selling prices 
There is no forecast of how profits for the 
current year will compare with last year’s 
The §s. ordinary shares were marked 
down 2s. to 1§s, after the chairman's state- 
ment. They now stand at 1s. 3d. and on 
the 20 per cent dividend yield 6) per cent 

d 2.4 umes by carning 


Whitehead Tron and Steel 


of Whitehead Iron and Steel 
the year to October ist were as good 
reported by the other steel-maker 
» gross profits rose by §7 per cent, from 
{924,000 to £1,447,000, but the tax chargy 
was much higher so that the rise in net 
rrotit at 21 per cent 
trom But interest 
current year and 
on this tatement by the chairman 
Mr Gs. H. Latham, makes welcome reading 
for those investors in steel equities who have 
been depressed by the tone of other state 
ments made recently 
Mr Latham denies that the motor indus 
try is “the be all and end all” of steel 
sales and he points out that Whitehead is 
still working to full capacity and that full- 
time working ts likely to continue in the hot 
rolling mulls for the rest of this year. The 
recession in motor sales has; in fact, enabled 
Whitchead to put emphasis on 


results 


was les 
{ 605.000 


‘ TOW 


sive 

to £731,00 
focused on the 
core the 


mpre 


more 


English 


Siit or four vears ago the heavy 
electrical groups, including English 


seemed. to offer substantial attrac 
long-term investors English 
Electric’s market, though competinwe, was 
growing steadily, and its output ranges 
across Capital goods and consumer durables 
Its management is imaginative and pro 
gressive, Despite these apparent advantag: 
results in the last four years have been dis 
appointing. Trading profits in 1960, at 
410.8 milhon, were down by more than 
£50 ».000 on the previous year. But for a 
cut in depreciation of about {/§00,000, as a 
result of the transfer of the aircraft interests 
to the British Aircraft Corporation, the net 


Klectric 
tions to 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


exports. Raw material supplics present no 
problem and Mr Latham says the outlook 
is set fair. The directors have raised the 
dividend from 25 to 3q per cent and a one- 
for-one scrip issue is proposed. The divi- 
dend cover rose from junder 2) times to 
almost 3} times ; this has given rise to hopes 
that the scrip issue will be a prelude to a 
higher dividend and since the full accounts 
were published the {1 shares have gained 
6s. gd. to I1ts., to yield §.4 per cent 


Lewis's Investment Trust 


. | ‘HE final consequence of the property 


revaluation by Lewis's Investment 
Trust is a generous scrip issue. A year ago 
a one-for-four scrip issue followed the 
partial revaluation, Now that all the major 
propertics belonging to the subsidiaries 
have been revalued ordinary sharcholders 
are to receive a scrip issuc*of one-for-two 
in ordinary and one {1 6 per 
cent cumulative second preference 
now standing at 16s. 43d for every 
1§ ordinary shares they hold. These issues 
require the capitalisation of nearly £7 
million from the surplus of {10 mulhon 
arising from the revaluation. But the mar 
ket had already discounted the possibility 
that the property revaluation would result 
in a small bonus in the shape of preference 
shares and after it was announced the qs 
ordinary shares gained only 7'd. to 32s. 1d 
and then back quickly to 31s. 7!d 


shares 
shar c 


The preliminary trading figures are not 
especially impressive. The group's trading 
profits rose by 6) fr cent, = from 
£5.454,000 to {£§,809,000, in the year to 
January 31st, though two of its members 
have done rather better ; Lewis's reports a 
rise of 17 per cent in trading profits and 
Selfridges one of 10 per cent. The group's 
net profits rose by only 3 per cent, from 
{2,600,000 to {2,675,000, after a higher 
depreciation charge on the revalued build- 
ings of £344,000, against £245,000, and a 
heavier tax charge of £2.6 million, against 
{2.4 million. The total dividend has been 
raised slightly from the equivalent of 17 
per cent last year to 18) per cent 


Electric 


profit after tax would have probably been 
less than the previous year’s, instead of a 
shade more, at {3.1 mullion 

And the fact is that while carnings have 
changed little since 19§6, the amount of 
capital needed to generate them has risen 
sharply, from £§7.9 million at the end of 
19§6 to over {£92 millon at the end of 1960 
A five year summary of the company's 
accounts thus shows declining returns tor 
each additional {1 invested in new cquip 
ment. Some part of this reflects increasing 
competition at home and abroad and the 
narrowing of profit margins To some 
extent. too, it is a corollary of the vast ex 
penditure on de¥eclopment and research 
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not least in nuclear power. But these ex- 
planations provide litthe comfort for 
investors, particularly those who bought in 
the atomic share boom. English Electric 
shares have drifted steadily down since the 
end of 1959; as the chart shows, the gap 
between its shares and The Economist 
indicator of §0 leading equities has widened. 
Lord Nelson throws no new light on the 
reasons for the breakdown in the merger 
discussions last autumn with General Elec- 
tric. Talks were held “with a view to 
rationalisation over a broad front of the 
electrical industry.” But the fact that they 
were initiated, he suggests, “ illustrates 
that rationalisation whether by means of a 
merger of interests, research agreements, 
1956 1959 1960 
im im im 
s7 9 89 92 
Trading prof 95 it 10 
Net profi 9 j 3 


, 
Dividends i3 | 7 
Retentions ; ' 12 


Net assets 


or other methods of making better use of 
the industry both human and 
mechanical, 1s constantly under review.” 
Rapid technological development in power 
generation has also brought the special 
problem of bigger contracts but fewer of 
them to go round. Hinckley Point nuclear 
powsr station, for example, which English 
Eleqnic helped to equip, required nine 
turbo-alternator units to make up its rating 
of soo MW. At Sizewell, the largest nuclear 
power station in the world, the company is 
now installing two units only for a rating of 
sso MW 

Although the group's turnover of £165 
million was about the same as in 1969, 
orders at the end of the year were worth 
about £220 milhon, about {50 million up 
on end-1959. This would be encouraging 
if expansion in Output made a More inten 


tet 


records 


“THE ECONOMIST” 
INDICATOR 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


1960 


sive use of English Electric's power house 
of assets and raised the profit: return: on 
them as well 

At 34s. od. xd English Electric vields ¢ 6 
per cent, covered 1.6 times, This compares 
with GEC’s 6.4 per cent, covered t.g umes, 
and Associated Electrical’s 6.9 per cent, 
covered 1.3 times, At these prices and 
yields, any indication that the electrical 
giants were carning a better return on the 
capital they employ would attract buyers 
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Wall Paper Manufacturers 


ULLS of the deferred ordinary stock of 

Wall Paper Manufacturers have been 
put to rout. They appear to have been 
acting on the assumption that the complete 
absorption of Smith and Walton and K.L. 
Holdings would eliminate a troublesome 
source of competition for WPM and enhance 
its. leadership in wallpaper and paint. 
Ultimately no doubt that may happen ; but 
earnings from Smith and Walton and K.L. 
Holdings are not expected to tise this year 
and, as its interim report shows, WPM's 
profits have fallen recently. Gross profits 
in the six months to December 31st 
amounted to £ 2,704,000, against 
{ 3,004,000, and net profits to £1,284,000, 
against £1,427,000. Trading, the directors 
say, has remained at a satisfactory level. 
They attribute the “slight decline in 
profits” to more competitive conditions, 
particularly in paper and paint. The formal 
offer for the shares which WPM does not 
already hold in Smith and Walton and K.L. 
Holdings includes the forecast that the 
WPM dividend will be maintained at 25 
per cent. But in advance of the interim 
report WPM deferred stock had been 
bid up to 170s. After its publication they 
immediately lost 12s. 6d. They have 
recovered a little since then, to stand at 
1§7s. 9d. at which they yield 3.2 per cent 


Linen Thread 
R‘ ESSION in the motor industry and a 


tailing off of production in the textile 
industry wall hit Linen Thread this year in 
both its major fields of activity. The group's 
policy of diversification might not work 
quite as successfully as last year when static 
earnings from the textile division were over- 
shadowed by better results from the engin- 
ecring division. The group’s trading profits 
rose by £304,000 to £1,0§2,000, though 
most of this increase appears to have 
stemmed from the inclusion of a full year’s 
profits from Delancey Gallay, which Linen 
Thread acquired in June, 1959. The chair- 
man, Mr William Luke, does not set his 
sights higher than the maintenance of last 
year’s rate of profit. Although he holds out 
the prospect of a year of unspectacular con- 
solidation, he enters the proviso that a 
further step towards diversification might 
be made carly in the year. Some large 
businesses have been approached recently 
though so far without success. The group's 
policy is to provide some degree of manage 
ment from the centre, and not become 
sumply a holding company. A new name to 
fit its changed status has now been chosen 
If approved, the parent company will 
become Lindustrics Limited and the name 
Linen Thread Company will be transferred 
to the subsidiary incorporating the group's 
textile interests It 1s also proposed’ to 
200,000 unissued jf1 ordinary 
shares as the basis of a share option scheme 
for executive directors and senior officials. 
Che £1 units at 34s. od. yield 5.8 per cent 
on a dividend of 10 per cent 


reserve 
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International Combustion 
(Holdings) 


HAREHOLDERS in International Com- 

bustion (Holdings) had been warned 
well in advance that profits would fall in 
the year to September joth. Even so last 
month's preliminary statement came as 
something of a shock, for it showed that net 
profits had fallen by 40 per cent, from 
£1,4§4,000 to £871,000. But in his state- 
ment accompanying the full accounts the 
chairman. Mr J. Reid Young, offers some 
encouragement, for even though the value 
of orders received in 1959-60 fell he says 
that the prospect has recently improved 
He has again emphasised that the trend 
towards larger boilers for clectricity genera- 
tion makes the flow of orders less smooth 
and that this would be reflected in profits. 
But the group should benefit from its 
collaboration with Simon-Carves and the 
system of group tendering agreed by the 
members of the Water-Tube Boilermakers’ 
Association, 

The dividend for 1959-60 was sect at 30 
per cent, covered 1.6 umes, and Mr Young 
expects that it will be possible to maintain 
this rate in the current year and that carn- 
ings “in due course’ will reflect the im 
proved prospects, though he admits he can 
not predict the results for the current year 
accurately. Since the accounts were pub- 
lished the §s. shares have gained 2s. 1'd 
to 30s. 6d., to yield 4.9 per cent. 


BAT 


| pet entilapeowr se TOBACCO = markets 
tobacco products all over the world 
Some are manufactured for export in 
Britain and the United States ; the rest are 
produced in a string of subsidiary companies 
in almost every country where tobacco 
manufacture is still open to private enter- 
prise. In addition to its tobacco interests 
the group has an important stake in printing 
plants and paper mulls in various countries. 
Its profit before tax in the year to September 
30th was a record at {62.5 million, against 
£55.9 million, Better trading conditions in 
overseas countries helped to boost profits 
as did an increase of £635,000 in income 
from investment (due mainly to higher rates 
of interest on short-term investments) 
About two years’ supply of balanced grades 
of tobacco has to be held in stock to ensure 
proper maturing and sufficient protection 
against crop failure and to finance these 
stocks and to replace fixed assets, special 
appropriations from profits are made , last 
year they amounted to {4 million, against 
£5.4 millon. After these appropriations 
the net profit at {11.8 million was 
£942,000 higher than in the previous year 

The BAT group has net assets worth 
about {1.8 million in the Congo. At the 
balance sheet date its subsidiary there was 
operating satisfactorily. But should there 
be any deterioration the directors say that 
adjustments will be made in the current 
year against reserves. At 67s, 1}d. “ Bats” 
yield §.3 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS an. WO Feb. 20 Mar. 6 


LAST DEALINGS Feb. 17 Mar. 3 Mar. 7 
ACCOUNT DAY fed. 18 \4 28 


D= the first week of the new stock 
exchange account, industrial equities 
were firmer. But by Wednesday this week 
activity in the equity market had become 
slacker with prices showing no decisive 
trend in cither direction. The volume ol 
trading fell well below the levels attained 
earlicr in the week. The Economist Indi- 
cator, at 384.4, showed an increase of 4.1 
points on the week, and reached a new 
all-time peak. The Financial Times index 
at 328.3 was about 4} per cent below its 
peak at the beginning of last year. Buyers 
were not inclined to commit themselves 
ahead of the gold and convertible currency 
reserve figures. 

This uncertainty also had its effect on 
British Funds, as did the opening of the 
application lists for the £85 million of steel 
prior charge issues. With few buyers to 
take up offerings the gilt-edged market 
tended to weaken, with “ mediums ™ drift- 
ing down on Tuesday. under the influence 
of profit-taking. On Wednesday selling 
dried up and the market became quicter and 
steadier. “Shorts” were a little brighter 
and War Loan held its ground at §7}. 

In the banking and insurance group 
Barclays DCO recovered some lost ground 
to touch 42s. after their recent fall follow- 
ing the unsettled conditions in Rhodesia. 
Lombard Banking, Orion Insurance and 
Trade Indemnity also enjoyed substantial 
gains. Among chemical shares, ICI went 
ahead under the influence of investment 
buying following the announcement of its 
plans to establish a manufacturing plant on 
the Continent to penetrate the markets of 
the Six. The shares reached 71s. 74d. on 
Tuesday, and the new shares were 1s. 9d. 
up at a premium of 17s. 3d. Persistent sell- 
ing of the “ rights " on Wednesday brought 
them down to 16s. with the old shares 
weakening in sympathy to close at 70s. 3d. 
Among the stores, Gamages were a very 
quiet market reflecting disappointment with 
the year’s results, losing §s. to 12§s. Other 
stores tended to weaken although after an 
uncertain opening Saxone Lilley rallied to 
close only 6d. lower at 20s, 9d. 

As acceptances came in for the Daily 
Mirror offer for Odhams, Daily Mirror 
ordinary held steady at 11s. 3d. while 
Odhams 10s. ordinary rose 1s. 3d. on Wed- 
nesday to §7s. 9d. compared with their 
imputed value of about §8s. 6d. Earlier 
in the weck Illustrated Newspapers, which 
had improved on vague rumours of an 
impending bid, slipped back 4}d. to 3s, 3d. 
and Associated Paper shed 2s. following the 
chairman's statement on current trading. 
Oils have been a quiet market with small 
selling, Shell losing 6d. to 1458. Copper 
shares have steadied, following the stand- 
down of the Rhodesian territorials, despite 
small but persistent Continental selling. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


1961. there was an ‘above 
pius (alter allowing for sinking funds) of £26.295.000 
ompared with a surpius of £15,086.000 in the previous week 
and a surplus of £34,566,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year There was a net receipt “below-ime™” of £39.360,000 
eaving a total curmmulative deficet to date of £3970,677,000 com 
pared with €300,750,000 in 1959-40 


For the week ending February 25 
o tur 


Apri | 
1960 


Week Week 
ended ended 
Fed Feb 
27 25 


196i 1960 «196! 
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Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 
STREET has been quiet this 


OMBARD 
- week. The Bank of England received 
no callers for money at § per cent, the dis- 
count syndicate sent in an unchanged bid 
of {£98 18s. for the £240 million Treasury 
bills on offer at last Friday’s tender and the 
authorities found occasion to enter the mar- 
ket on only two of the six working days. The 
average rate of discount was little altered, 
rising by 4.22d. to £4 7s. 11.85§d., but under 
the pressure of stiff competition, which 
increased total applications by £79 million 
to £418 million, the market's quota fell from 
§2 per cent in the previous week to 36 per 
cent 

Credit during the week to Wednesday was 
patchy but generally adequate. On Thurs- 
day of last week the authorities gave a very 
small amount of help by the purchase of 
bills and on Tuesday the combination of 
end-month factors and the seasonally heavy 
tax transfers led them to extend a moderate 
amount of help. 

Influenced by the new official open mar- 
ket policy, the three months bill rate in New 
York rose further from 2.496 per cent to 
2.594 per cent. This is the fifth successive 
rise and the rate is now at its highest level 
for over three months 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


Deposits 
Public a anes 
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Other 
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Fidu 


january 


vernme 
ary ‘sue 


1Bct 
TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


5 214553,000 
£2,250 + on 


67 
50 


98 0 B : 32 

b 63 
432 3 60 
4238 5 26 


coocc 


384.5 } 45 
367 | é 0.5 3! 
339 2 $2 
418 3 i > % 


; 230 
17 230 
2 240 


oooo 


* On February 24th tenders for 9! day bills at 
secured 36 per cent, higher tenders being allotted 
offer for this week was for £240 million of 91 day beils. t All 
cut by £10 million. ¢ Allotment cut by £20 million 


£98 


1@s Od 
The 
tme 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Effective Limits 


February 23 February 24 


791) gn!2ig 2: 795g—By 
2-F6ig-', 2-751! 5g—t3y 
13 7034-71 $3: 703-5, 
2:1O%e-Hi'g | 12-10% ——Hh's 
139-85 139 82',- 


3 622 
11-94-12 
137 -% 
i142 OS 
Dutch Gid 10 48-10 80 
W Ger O-Mk 1} SOig~11 923, i 
Portug. Esc 79 003,-82 00', 
tralian Lire 1725-1775 
Swedish K 14 27',-14 70 
Danish Kr 19 06')-!19 62 
Norwegian Kr 19-71-20 30 


14.027 
Swiss 54’e 


Belgian F 


10-61 '4-'y 
66’s-67'a 
B80 40-50 
1741-4! \4 
14 4659-79 
19 337%y-34', 
20 0154-02 


10-61 'g—% 
11 664-5, 
80 35-45 
1740',—, 
14 4612-3, 
19 335—-75 
20 Olg~"9 


* Official Limos One Month 


United States $ ~'gt. pm 3g~'ac. pm 
Canadian $ eet. p™ Sig ie. pm 
French Fr i-'ac. pm t-'2¢. pm 
Swiss Fr 34-3. pm 3 4-3c. pm 
Belgian Fr 2c. pm-3e. dis Se. pm-par 
Dutch Gid 3' 9-2’ ec. om 3-234. pm 
W. German D-Mk ! t 


90 87', 


>-! apf. pm 


Market Rates: Spot 


February 25 February 27 February 28 


2:79! 2-5 2-797 4-76 2 
2 75%_-'> 2 7559-3 
13 693,-70 13 675_—5, 
12-thtg-%y | 12° 1154g-12 
139 -75- 139 -72!>- 
a0 | 77, 
10-61-6I', 10-61-61", 
1) 66-66'5 11 653—-5s 
BO 35-45 80 25-35 
17403 5-59 
as 


79! 2-5, 
2:76 g~'4 
13 69/93, 
12 1tSg~7— 
139-77!,- 

82', 

10 61 'g—4g 
11 65',-65), 

80 25-35 

1740',—, 
14 45-45', 

19 335—-,5 

- 20 O1 %g—55 
Forward Rates 
be-' 4c. pm 3g-lac. pm 

Sig igc. pm Sis iec. pm t ec 

1-'2¢. pm t-!o¢. pm ‘x 
3'4-3c. pm 35g-33gc. pm 
Se. pm-par Sc. pm-par 
279-259. prn 3-23 4c. pm 
t'y-b'igpf pm i 'p-l apf. pm 


pm 
om 
em 
334-3) yc. pm 
Sc. pm-par 
3-2 4c. pm 
11a apf. pm 


Three Months Forward Rates 


Unived States $ 3g—Sgc. pm 
Canadian $ Sg!» m Se-lac. pm 
Swiss Fr 8. pm 
W. German D-Mk 2-3 apf. pm 


Price (s. d. per fine oz 
‘$ ) 


250/10 
35-09 


4-Sgc. pm 

Sg-'2¢. pm 

B5_-S' 9c pm 
3')-3' apf pm 


34~Sec. pm 
Se-'2¢. pm 
9-Bac. pm 
3'>-3' apf. pm 


34-Sgc. pm 
Sg-'ac. pm 
8 lie pm 
3'>-3' apf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 


251 /- 
35 09'» 


2-3 apt 


2S! 
38 09 


250/11 
35 08 





er 
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APPOINTMENTS 


DECCA RADAR 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH LEADER 


in enterprising leader is wanted for the 
Company's Operational Research Team 


Decea Radar Limited recognises the substantial contribution operational research can 


make to the conduct of a large clectrome business, particularly one which is exploring the 
fronuers of technology 


An experienced team of nine highly qualified graduates work in close hanon with the 
Decea Radar Research and Devclopment Laboratories. Their work embraces a very wide 
range of radar systems and data handling problems: for cxample. the application of 
iutomation techniques to aw defence. air traffic control and airborne navigational systems 
Considerable pioneer work is being done on automauon of radar data-processing mvolving 
highly advanced methods of realtime computer control, The prospective leader should have 

sound knowledge of mathematics. a good grasp of engineering and operauvional research 
hods, and a flaw for guiding « team of scicntisis towards practical proposals 


APC d to extend the present work 
' 


logical d processing 


SS Opportunity for nan of st 


id's leading clectrome companies 


The Managing Director, DECCA RADAR LIMITED, 
9 Albert Embankment, London, S.E.11. 


8000 


PURCHASING STAFF SPENT 
IN EXCESS OF £150 MILLION LAST YEAR 


Purchasing is a key activity in Ford and a road to semor management for young 
men of business acumen, drive, resource and strength of mind 

We intend to appoint as soon as possible a group of 12-15 young men of real promise 
aged 22-30 ; 

In this instance we should prefer men who have some commercial experience and who 
ire finding the pace too slow. Applications from graduates would be welcomed and 
good G.C.E. attainment is essential 


Send brief outhne of past attainment to 


MR. V. W. WILLIAMS, TRAINING AND RECRUITMENT DEPARTMENT 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - DAGENHAM 


THE IRISH SUGAR COMPANY LIMITED 


s developing the exports of processed goods and requires a young man, around 35, 
to develop sales and marketing policy. Good experience of sales and marketing 
methods and organisation, preferably in a food processing company, is required, This 
is a new appointment of exceptional challenge in the Company and the prospects for 
the right man are very good. Initial salary according to experience but something 
in the region of £2,000 is envisaged 


Candidates are requested to send full details of their previous careers to 


The Secretary, 
The Irish Sugar Company Lid. 
7 Clare Street, 
Dublin, Ireland. 
Fnvelopes should be marked “ Marketing Manager” in the top left hand corner 


\ 
All replies, which should be received by March Iith, will be treated in strictest 


conhdence 


FREEMANS (LONDON S.W.9) 
LIMITED 


SENIOR 
TIME AND MOTION STUDY 
ENGINEERS 


Applications are invited from Time and 
Mouon Study Engineers with at least five 
years experience to lead a Work’s study 
team in one of the country’s largest 
distributing organisations, The appointment 
is a challenging one and an excellent salary 
commensurate with qualifications and 


experience, will be paid to the successful 
candidate 


Please write in the first instance. giving 
particulars of age, experience and salary 
required, to 


The Personnel Manager, 
Freemans (London S.W.9) Lid. 
139 Clapham Road, 5.W.9. 


AFRICAN RESEARCH PROJECT 


m Se 


vester 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF NEWPORT 
Work Study Othcer 


Applications are invited from qualified candidates for thu 
nee appointment Previews citperience of the application of 
work study and the introduction of Incentive Bonus Schemes 
essential Salary will be with the Scale. £1,495 By £°O (2) 
Dy £40 to €1.465 per ennum Payment of approved Purniture 
Removal Expenses and. if his clrcuntances s0 warram. the 
offer of a Council tenancy of a 100 ger cent. mortgage 
advance will be made to the successful uppticent 

Initially the appointment will be made to the Borough 
Engincer's Department but eventually a transfer will be made 
to the Establishment Section of the Town (Clerk's Department 

Form of application together with partkelars of the pest 
from the Town Clerk. Civk Centre. Newport, Mon Closing 
date for receipt of completed application forms, [hth March 
1961 

N OPPORTUNITY is available for a University Graduate 

‘Arts or Commerce) to join the Ofte Management 
Tramion “heme of W. & T Aver Ltd... manufacturers of 
weighing. counting and icsting machines Training is given at 
the Head Office in Birminghem. and at selected Area Offices 
throushowt (reat Britein. leading to appointments as Office 
Manesers at such Arce Offtves andor to ‘Secretary or 
Accountant to other companies in the Avery Group The 
scheme offers an cxcelient meam of scaviting commercial 
and administrative caperience m a varied growp cofecring 
manufacturing adminimtration. and selling activities Apoliva 
tiems «efe invued from men aged oatound 21% detaihog 
experience and salary required, to the Chief Accountant. W 
art AVERY. Limited. Soho foundry. Birmingham, 4° 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH 
STAFFORDSHIRE 


Apmiiketions are invited for the post of Lecturer or Assistant 

turer in t momks. Salary in scale £1.050 « £80 £).2m 

tis) pa (Lecturers im « ec ve) pa 

Lecturers), ath F SS.U. and children’s allowances 

m shoeid reach the Registrar The College. Keele 

from ehom further pertiuters and spplkmatien forme 
yiained. mot later than March 41. 1961 


FOURAH BAY COLLEGE 


The UNIVERSITY COLIEGE OF SIERRA LEONE 
Applkeatioms are invited tor Lectureship in POLITICAL 
INSTITUTIONS Salary swele £965 & £50 £1,415; £1.40 
cavs £1.°W) pa... entry point according to qualifications and 
tperien ¢ Negotiations im progress for salaty revivion 
Outfit and ftemily sllowances (manimaem £509) 
Passages On appoimimcni. annual icave and normal termination 
Part-lurniahed accommodation at ressonsdle rent.—-Detaiied 
applications (ix copies! numing three referees by Aor 10 
1961 to Secretary. Inter-University Council for Migher Educa 
on «Overseas. 29 Woburn Savere. London, WC.1, from 
whom furmber pertiulers may be obtsined 





UNITED KINGDOM TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 
IN ELPCTRICTTY SUPPLY 
STRUCTURES t« required for SIX MONTHS in 
LAST PAKISTAN, to sdvise the Crovernment on 
siating revised tariffs Candidates should be not lees 
‘S years ond have wide experience in f ation of 
tars, thethods of metering ‘ <Ollection and 


FCONOMICS @ 


SALARY £3.900 £4009 pa. &s ' K  ineome 
yk) according to qualifications and experience, plus TAX 
PRET ALLOWANCES £!1.69 ocr annum (‘mearried) and £960 
p ™ (sing) FREI PURNISHED ACCOMMODA 
TtO™N w or le or sliowar i ik All cmoaluments 3 
by 1 r ou Apr to ry of Labour (fb ¥ 
& Kir ur don SW quoting PAK/44 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 


A\pplicetenn are invited from candidates within the 
approaimate age limita of ) ~~ 45 for the post of 
DIKECTOR OF STUDIES The appointment is for 
FIVE years im the first instance Salary £2.50 
£3,000 according to cxperience and qualifications 
Further particulars and application form can be 
obtained from the Director General, 10 St. James's 
Square. London, $.W 1. to whom soplical os should 
be seat by April iv6l 


NUFHIELD COLLEGE STUDENTSHIPS 


‘ * are invited from men or women #rac 
mdertake research it Noms Px 
nomic and ial History and P 
. f . fies, Pub 


Pubic Law 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


\« ¥ t mie is 

ond secretariat A good dcurce 

related subjects together with a 
buropean pguages is needed The 

and will vide «a good introduction 
nformation w Candidates for this 
abie to express compics wWeab in a good 
Further details from Amistant ERS 
( o-operative Altance it Upper 

ndon wil 


yects 
Departmen 
te 
perimer 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGI 


IAK 1S SATAAM 
ed ’ ts { ‘ REGISTRAR 
ile sala 


a EVE ’ 

months Rent 

Taste! at s e158 

possible to Secretary Inter-Ur 
Pducation Overseas % Wot 

from whom further particular nay Be obtained 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


SPARCHE FELLOWSHIP IN) ECONOMIC STATISTICS 

Applications are invited for the shove Fellowship, tenabic 
for one year with a possible etiension to two years The 
Fellowship is of a value within the tange £1,250 — £1,700 
per annum. together with approved expenses involved in the 
revearch The holder of the Fellowship hes access to the 
facilities of the Manchester Computing Laboratory 

Regulations governing the award of the Fellowship and 
apmication forms may be ofMained from the Registrar the 
L niversity Manchester 13, to whom ali applications should 
be sent pot leter than March 15, 196! 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF GHANA 


FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE 

Applications are invited for (a) Lectureship: or (bh) Assistant 
Iatorestip in Agricultural Feonomy. The successful candidate 
will be required to assist in teaching to degree and post 
Ktaduate level It ts desirahice. although not compulsory, that 
candidates shovid be familiar ‘to some cxten th social and 
economic patterns commonly found in the tropical setting 
Salary scales ‘under review) (a) £0)1.4 & £50 ij) 350 
ihar) & € £c)) 800 £t31. 850 pea b £0,900, £0)950 
pa emiry point according to Qualifications and cktperience 
rPSSt Ovurfit. family and other allowances Passages for 
appemtee and tamuly yn Ppormtmen leas normal 
termination Part-turnished accommodation charge not 
xceedin 7S per emt of salary Detsited cations (sia 
hree referees Dy Mare ; ! » Secretary 

f Hisghe t ( cas 29 


w ho further 


I xport 
ares will 
Assistant 

aged 
graduate. He 
barrister ; but 
contaues to be his primary interest, prefers will be 
to apply his trained mind in an ever-widening 
industrial 
private practice 
of, 


Applications are invited for 
Several 
Department of Extra-Mura!l Studice 


Lnaf 
salary 


¢ the British territories in the Carsbbean areca 
should 
Relations of 
Lievelopment an advantagc) 
' Sen r 
Dep ment of Economics 


Business 


mished acc 


THE 1961 


LEGAL APPOINTMENT 


ASSOCIATED WITH 
EXPORT FINANCE 


ECONOMIST MARCH 4, 


Financial Dbrector Birmingham selected will have the broad and flexible 


shortly appoint a Personal | outlook needed to enable him to absorb new 


will be techniques and to adapt himself readily to 


The successful candidate 


adout 30 and, preferably, will be a the many-sided legal, financial and 


commercial problems associated with an 
annual export turnover of £ 100,000,000 ; he 
attracted by the 


but, above all, he 


This 


be a solicitor or 


while the law 


will also 


one, who, 


prospects of 


occasional overseas travel ; 


context rather than remain in will be able to “ communicate ” lucidly 


Neither detailed knowledge 


opport 


nor experience in, export or finance wul 


ae <pected, 


A CAREER 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


accounta 


Brazil 


‘ther with a margin fot annual bonus, first clas cturn passage 


savings | 


members and their dependants, and three months’ fully paid leave at the 
Salaries 
take account of changes 
differing from country to country, are 
senior partner of the firm will shortly 


each contract in addition to local leave during tts course 
reviewed from time to time to 
living. Additional benefits, 
provided by advanced social legislation A 
be in London to interview applicants 


ite¢ subject 
it imereases and are 


in the cost of 


Please send particulars of experience and qualifications, together with a passport 
type photograph, to Box 1449. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THI 
WEST INDIES 


P. D. LEAKE RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED from QUALIFIED 
MEMBERS of the ACCOUNTANCY PROFESSION for 
APPOINTMENT to 4 PD LEAKE RESEARCH FELLOW 
SHIP financed by the PL). Leake Trust The term of the 
; Tutor ia Fellowship will be for the year commencing October 1, 1961. 
Salary either £1,050 | and it may be held in the University of Birmingham, the 
£1.550 pa of £800 x £50 Univermty of London, of the University of Oxford, the loca- 
Appointees may be required to sefve in any tion of the appointment being determined by the three 

Arplxants universities comerned, im ceasultation, afier consideration of 

Industrial candidates’ preference and research interests 

Community The object of the Fellowship is to provide univers.iy 
facsities for an cupericaced accountant to carry out research 

in subjects with which the accountancy profession is directly 
comcerned and within the charitabic object of the PD Leake 
425 pa Appointee will be expected to belp with Trust, namely to benefit and advance the sciences of 
ri-term civil service courses, and also teach for BS« accounting and of political dconomy. inchuding the subject 
Gegree and postgraduate Dtploma in Public and #@ public finance and taxation Only accountants who are 

Administration members of United Kingdom! accountancy bodies which are’ 
allowance £250 pa Child allowance FSSL Fatry j recognised for the purpose of United Kingdom company law 

scales determined by qualifications and cupericnce i are chgible 

< rental of 10 per cent of Desic The emoluments of the Felbowship will be £2,000, ow of 
Up t € uo ge ppuintment normal j which the Fellow will be required ¢ Meet any mse gue ntial 
et } applications capenses of his apmwniment 
4 i%6t } Further perticulars may be mained from the 
td nor THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITI 
mn whor CAL SCIENCT Houghton St Londen, W 4 with 
ehom 4 : ms Mmue re } & Aor ’ Tw 


posts of Resdent Tutor and Staff 
£50 £1,400 2 £75 
0 pa 
possess Economics or 
(interest in 


degrees in 
Social Studies 


Business Administration in the 
Salary scale £1,500 & £75 


Lectureship in 


Secretary 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
IBADAN. NIGERIA s eeitliniell SECRETARIES 
MARKET RESEARCH | ae ay = OVERNMENT. y ge A > ry 290 ; Employers requiring the services of Chartered Secretaries 


“7s £1.650 (her); €1.725 = 675 — €2.17S pa: ( C980 to fill secretarial and similar executive posts are invited [> 
s £so £1,100 pa. tor over 28 of holding higher degree communicate with the Secretary of the lastitute (Dept. ©) 
M ANAGER 1.950 « 59 £1.150 pa) Estry point according to i4 New Bridge Street, London, EC 4 
‘ fil qualifications and experience Passages paid for appointee. 
wife and up to five children under 11 years, on appointment. 


ancual overseas leave and termination Children’s. car and THE CORPORATION OF SECRETARIES 
Robert Wilson and Sons (Est. 1849) i = eee Pan tat hae eT a Company Secretaryship to-day calls for specialised 
. } six copies) naming three referees by April 10. 196). fo skills and Boards of Directors have become 
a heen Chae Gversenn: 2" Woman Sguare. London. With. trom whom from appaiming INCORPORATED. SU REY ARIES. 
and Kattomeat, and a wide range of further particulars may be ottained Se ee the qualifying examinations is 


by-products from the food and ECONOMICS GRADUATE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 
agricultural industries, require a De ee en 


requir@ for expanding activitics in 


Market Research Manager, to be MAREST SEARCH. PROIECT STUDIES THE INSTITUTE OF COST AND | 
located in London. ECONOMIC ASSESSMENTS WORKS ACCOUNTANTS 


in various aspects of civil aviation } 
} NE ON 
Some Dusinessa experience casential and in civil A = 1968 EXAMINATE . 


c ~s — The next Prelinvnar Intermediate and Final Examinatiogs 
Thas important post carries aviation an advantage will be held at tbe ome Home Ceotres on June 5. 6 and 7 


. 2 1961 Applications on Form € (otteinable on receipt of 
responsibility for the collection and } Age 25/35 Salary to be negotiated | self-addressed, gummed tahel) should be lodged with the 


Full details experience and qualifications to undersianed as soon as possible, and in any case not later 


analysis of information regarding all then April 1th. No tule entries wil be excepted 


‘ CURTIS GREENSTED ASSOCIATES LIMITED j DEREK OU PRE. Secretary 
the group's markets. The successful 376/282 High Molbore, London, W.C.! 63. Portland Place, London, W.1 


. . ‘ . | OR SALE LU nhound--THE ECONOMIST trom 
candidate will associate closely with . 


SeptemPer. 1948 to end 1960 Offers Box 1469 . 
° . i AKE A SCENE Your first movie « success with the 
top management in planning the APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED zoom-lens Sportster V. automatic Smm. camera 
Incorporates all desirable features for £94 17s. Be = 
i ‘ i . ‘ . . » ws . . : Wallace Heston. Lid. The Cine Experts, 127 New Bo 
group's expansion into new markets SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES IN SPAIN Street, London. W.) . 
‘ > . 4 . ; . ' HA | AM WARM “ 1 have No-way off-firing instailed 
and new product ranges. Appli- gerfert tecanh, pond kawsiotgs’ Socatm wunmmem Wwe "ane n my home. No more dirt. dust or shovelling You 
ations are invited from men ee. Se ee ee ee ears sotas at unconin bua.” Ge anes teen Gua 
ca , ° enter vite not “ Sa torm of automatic hea im deferred terms a 
- ¥ Spain Write KR. 1. Steele, Espoz y Mina. 2 Madrid Write Nu-way Meating Plants, Lid (Box B 89). Dromtwich 


graduates, aged 30-40, with at least E' ONOMICS STUDENT (indian) in carly twenties. wishing NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 


to impr het mt. cks 4 gO0d progressive appoint 


five years’ experience in market ment in industries.—-Box 1468 » ee a tae fividend of Fit 
If is hereby given that « verm dividend a ifty 


: ‘ r sha anadian fund has heer declared t& 
BUSINESS AND PERSONAL ' tors f NORANDA MINES. LIMITED paseene 
responsible position in a market a a ee ae ee 


i February 17 i961 
research company or a_ research MANAGEMENT TRAINING COURSES eS ae 


i Short urses by qualified experts. designed { enh and 
de ir “nt. j Middle Management io fectories and offices in oO near Cire 
Ps tment tomion Ker t Writing. Effective Speaking hairmansh 
i Interviewing, Business f mks, Finance, OF & M Work 
N 1ON AND) GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 
Write giving fell particulars to: Siudy. Management A ing. et nd r a n that ; he Trewster Books of the 
’ ’ ’ ' rawfor . ’ ‘ 7. > 
‘ liane Rob . ‘i : BARaON ASSOCIATES LITE Crew 4 a i 7 n March & 1961 for preparation of 
aes anage ‘ "" ’ tend . ¢ fast merting of the Directors at 
A Sons tka R49) Led - into ark _S H LOMOND Private sland Four modern four-Serth hs y he ansterred before the closing of the 
caravan Satiing water ski-ing fishing. pony aif i Ib P or seuday. March v6 Transfers to 
Ailwinnine dirshire Heat Inc Af od Ay Urymen Stirlngthire . cal ‘ft y tine mast be lodecd of the regmrered 
Ce ee s AND TANATION IN THE COMMON he h t ® Brhopreete. I don. F.C.2. net later 
MARKET ‘ ( onfereme on Furopean Legal rida March 3. 108! 


Problems | he held at the Law Society on April 20 and 21 rder of the ® 4 


Ms AGING DIRECTOR of leading periodxsl publishing | 1961. Speakers and chairmen include Lord Cohen. Dr. K G T GILLesPte 
i nous ‘Londoni ver 
assistant ¢ 


young embitious personal Lipstein. Professor FE. G ha. Sir Willem Cerrington. are General Menager 
to spec mn assembly and analysis of facts and ciperts from the European Economic ( ommunity Further 
Marke . exper e desirable The appoint nformation from Federal Trust, 16 Wyndham Plac London 
offers ch aS culs { promotion mio wii Telephone PADdington 66°70 


NTANT-ORADUATI PHILIPS CROYDON 
WORKS LIMITED require a Trainee at their Croydon EDUCATION AND COURSES 


Appixants must be young qguelfied Accountants 


Rg gn ei oe A RR BR gn ee a a A B.SC(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


y 
f nient« sik mor and inten 

\dmin ‘ and Manageme Accounting After an initial || 4-week courses -—Write Organising Secretary. Davies's, 158 LNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
period t raining the successful epplicant will have the Hotiand Park Avenue. Will PARK 4644 successfully prepares students for this Degree (obtainable 
PPO y of filling @ senior post in the Philips Groups of sithout residence). which  @ valuable qualification for those 
WN Pa Mies it w anticipated that the initial selery will fall 


a ‘ stocking executive appointments im commerce of industry 
between £50) —- £950 per annum: there is a comprehensive EXPERT POSTAL TUITION govcrament or municipal posts.—-Prospectus giving details of 
pension and life assurance scheme Philips Croydon Works lace Courses fer other London Degrees, GO.C BR. Law 
ss @ modern factory wtuated conveniently near London with 


for Examinetions—8B Sc (Econ). Law AccOuntiamy. Costing Exams. etc. trom Registrar, 6 Burtington House, Cambridge 
good cantecn and social club facilities Applications shoutd Secretarial, Civil Service. Manseement. Export, Comme at 


re made im writing to the Personne! Offvier. Philips ( rovden Cieneral Certificate of Education, ete Also many practical SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 


Works Lid. Commence Way, Purley Way. Croydon, Surrey (non-csarmnation ourses in business subjects Wrue 


quoting reference JEI/AGE i to-day tor free prospectus and or advice Meniioniog j B.SC.ECON., DEGREE 


etamination of subjects in which interested. to the Secretary Wobey Hall (est. 1994) provid Postal © la a wid 
(G9 2) ourees 


range of subjects for the two examinations for Loador 
SUBSCRIPTIONS METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, | —_ O05 eee, sever S cuame bs lochaded) at moderate 
hi ST. ALBANS BS Ecos. enemm, 199059. Tuition she for OCS, Lew. 

THE ECONOMIST ° : caper oe neta 


from FE. W. Shaw Fletcher. © BE. LL ®. Director of Studies, 
or call at © Queen Victoria Street. London, F.C 4 DEPT P16. WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD 


Annual Postal Subscription by 
ordinary mail £4.10; overseas £5 


By air see below WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by | PRINCIPAI Harold Heywood, D.Sc.Eng., Ph.D., A.C_G.1., Wh.Sch., 
direct second-class airmai! or in bulk by air freight M.1.Mech.E., M.1.Chem.E 

for onward posting from central distribution points 

Airmail s invariably more expensive but usually 


quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where only one DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
service is shown this is because the alternative is 


ether mot available or not recommended BSc ik DEGREE! OURSE 
c con ‘ “rk ¢ S 
A 

Aorinae Freght Avrrmas! 
Auctrala .€10 65 -- japan LiO0 && 
Canad — 2 or £9 jordan a7 15 - ‘ : 
Ceylon £9 Os v7 "fa.  Labenea €? 15s Students who are eligible for admission to this full-time course under University 
China C10 & — Malaya a a . : : . of 3 ‘ sue) Ee 
East Alcica £9 Os.| 7 10x. N Zealand £10 Regulations or who may qualify at the Summer G.C.E. Advanced Level Examinations 
Egypt €F 15s wate Nigeria 9 should WRITE NOW for application form and further detai 
Europe... 6 On.) = | Paine... & , a Sey , cr details. 
Ghana £9 Os. £6 10s. Philippines £10 ° 
Gibraltar a 

Male cS O 


Students who require to complete University Entrance requirements may apply 
Hongkong — Ss 
indva <> Os. Os 


for a four-year Course to include a preliminary year in the Department's University 
indonesa. (9 Os 


Iran .. O iS} ! Entrance Course. 
nes.cdeo Oe oe 
worael..... OG 1%. 


9 ef reete 
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HENRY 


ANSBACHER.,., 


117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


' N S U R E UNILEVER LIMITED AND UNILEVER N.Y. 
YOUR vetentcanantts eres 


ahryes 


INC M r FIGURES REPRESENT € MILLIONS 


TLRNOVER 
LiMitlit in \ 
National Insurance Statistics sh 


ed men between the 


mecapacity w 


Our CUrhnings 


INSURE 
YOUR 
INCOME 


with a permanent p 
of heavy claims 


The 
ermanent 3, CAVENDISH SOU ARE, 


LONDON, W.1. 
ickness 1 The N.Y. figure 
tt lo o4 4 
Telephi ne Mil SI { M 1686 The Bowrds, assu : the existing rate of exchange betwce 
jer. mtend to resolve on the i4th March, 196! recor 
al Meetings to be held on the 271 pr. 1961 final dividend 


nsurance Co. Ltd. (1S lines) 
é } my nh for full inary capitals payable May. 1%6 t the following rates 


In the case of Unilever Lim dividend of 2 
ee Fe Te ee ea nee ea ee ae 


2 11.44. actual per of stock 
per tl of wh 


before deducting income tax (1959-2 11 M1.) making 4 9d 


| t he sear ended tliat December, 1960 (1959.46 Sadi 
Name Age he case of Unilever NV. a dividend of Fi, 13 actual per Fl. 100 of capital 

11999. F113) being the equivaient of the Unilever Limited d 
| Address | culated in accordance with the Equalisation Agree 


vitend cal 

vent between the tw 

companies, making F121 per fi. 100 of capital for the year ended Mist 
Drevceimnhe 19a (1999. FL. 

| i lene » wmsue the Report amd Accx s for 1900 on the Sth April 


trd Febrmary 
EC 2 
ee 
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Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 
Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN 


Authorised Capital Pak. Rs. 60,000,000 - 
Issued and Subscribed Capital Pak. Rs. 30,000,000 - 
Paid-up Capital Pak. Rs. 30,000,000 - 
Reserve Funds Pak. Rs. 20,000,000 - 
Pak. Rs. 772,300,000 - 

With a network of 107 branches on all the important trade centres of 
Fast and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited is in a position to assist 


those desirung to establish contacts for experts of imports. The Bank's 

services are always available for any banking requirements in Pakistan 
The Bank us fully competent to handle all foreign exchange busines 

ncluding opening or advising of conumercial letters of credit. collection 


Pe { dexur ete 


Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1960 





mtary bills, remettances 


FOREIGN BRANCH 
BOMBAY (INDIA 


Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, 


Head Office : KARACHI (PAKISTAN 


Branches 1. Aden 2 Colombe, 3. Mombasa and 4 Rangoon 









PROVIDES COMPLETE 
WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 


BANK. KOBE 


147 Branches throughout Japan including Kobe, Osaka 
Nagoya, Yokohama and Tokyo 
Head Office: 
56 Naniwa-cho, tkuta ku, Kobe Japan 
New York Representative Office: 
42 Broadway. New York 4. NY. USA 
London Representative Office: 
4 Angel Court, Throgmorton St, London, EC 2, England 
















Providing’ 
jor 
Estate Duty 


‘“EDITH 


purchases and holds 










minority shareholdings in 
private companies and 

small public compantes— 
where sharcholders have 


to make provision for 























estat Duty and do not u isht 





to loss control 


ESTATE DUTIES 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST LTD 


Lhe booklet 





*Providing fol les (ile Duty 





will be sent on re (pliicsl 






7 1): pers: Gsardens, London | ( 2 
National 0251 


Secretaries and AMlanagers 





Industrial and Commeraal Finance 







Corporation Ltd 
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ESSENTIAL COVER AT 
MINIMUM COST 
is provided by the 
“ROYAL'S” 
FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


This policy secures a regular and assured 
income for the family in the event of 
the father’s death. 


Example: For a man aged 30 next birth- 
q 

day a premium of only £4 per quarter 

payable for a maximum of 16 years 


secures ad Family Income Policy assuring whichever way you look at it... 


£500 per annum for the balance of a 
term of 20 years. 


Away with fitting keys and cutting 

keyways. With Taper-Lock Bushes 

l ou can fit pulleys, couplings, sprock 
We would welcome the opportunity of you can fit pulleys, couplings, sp 


: ets on all shafts within 5 thous. of the 
discussing this important cover Ww ith nominal diameter in less than a min 


Taper-Lock ute They are interchangeable and 


available in bores from 5 to 4) 


Bushes Fenner Taper-Lock Bushes save time 


and money. Your nearest Fenner 


save you money wey ons | prove it to you—in you 


e 


WE CARRY TAPER LOCK STOCKS FOR YOU in 
a 1 NGHAM BRADF ar BUENLE ARINFF GLA 


TER vier AANCHUESTER 


J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD 
LARGEST MAKERS OF 
V-GELT ODORIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


at’ ) / 
U\ITED COMMERCIAL BANK If it’s about Japan: 
LIMITED 


1 scthrel Vii 


Head Offus 
2 INDIA EXCHANGE PLAC 
CALCUTTA 


; on 


12 NICHOLAS LANE, £.C.4 


G. D. BIRLA. CA 
AL THIORISED CAPITAL . 80,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAI . 40,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAI . 20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . 20,500,000 


4 : y r- 
f | 

q | 
‘ os | 


— 
, 
= 
> 
r 
’ 


With Branches at the leading centres of Industry and 


Commerce i India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma, Singapore HEAD OFFICE g OSAKA 


ind Hong Kong, we are well equipped to serve Banks, ; 
Commercial Institutions and individuals carrying on business APAN . 187 BRANCHES 
with the East or intending to open connections there eae , 1 . WEIL S 


| OVERSEAS : LONDON, NEW YORK 
S. T. SADASIVAN, General Manager SAN FRANCISCO, TAIPE| 


LEAL RA SAT BOE SOE AS LBL 


LEA, Ape PEM, 


Et 
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When paying your life assurance premiums, 
do you ever ask yourself: 


How are my savings looked after? 








sy Sa : 


i a 


a 






The Life Offices have a long record of 
safe and profitable use of the money 
entrusted to them by policyholders. 
The funds are invested by experts 
with special knowledge of long-term 
investment problems, the guiding 
principle being the security and 
benefit of the policyholders. 


Life Assurance is a business in 
which a very large proportion of the 
profits, usually 90 per cent or more, 
is returned in the form of bonuses 
to with-profit policyholders. And 
much more than most businesses it is 
concerned with people. You'll find that 
your Life Office has an understanding 
attitude to your personal problems, 


You get a good deal from 


Life Assurance 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh. 





‘RAND/CENTS@RAND/CENTS 


+ eaten ain te nn 


SOUTH AFRICA 


DECIMAL 
ee 


anes 


cereale Sassanid misma 


PDecimal currency came into 
use in the Union of South Africa 
on February 14th, 1961. The new 
unit is the Rand. 

The Standard Bank has realised 
that this change is a matter of 
much interest and importance to 
a large number of people in this 
country and has produced a 
booklet on the subject. 

Copies wil! gladly be sent, free of hee ets 
charge, upon application 


THE STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


Head Office: 


10 Clements Lane - London . EC4 


First in 
Industrial Finance 
Experience in 
Management of 
Foreign Capital 


The Industrial Bank 
arte bi eae 


S381) S RT. s el, ee Ae, 
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ee 


TRADE FAIR 


12-27 April 1961 


According to the opinion of the experts, the 
world’s greatest international sample masket 
14,000 exhibitors - Over a million samples - 54 
participating Countries Buyers from five 
continents. 


Information: 
Dr. Vittorio Schiazzano, 31 Old Burlington Street 
5 Green Street, Mayfair - Phone REGent 2411 
LONDON W.1 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


PROPERTY BUILDING AND GENERAL FINANCE CO. LTD 


MEMBER OF THE FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 


This Company has been in existence for 84 years 
Its stability is reflected by the fact that it has made 
@ profit in every year without fail. You may be sure 
a Deposit Account with our Banking Department 
offers security. 


CURRENT INTEREST RATES 
Money at one month's call 54°), 
Money at three months’ call 6% per annum 
Money at six months’ call 6+", 


per annuin 


per annum 
ASSETS EXCEED 
£1.800,000 


Re ee ae 
Please se nd brochure ‘80 years’ secure saving 
and balance sheet. 


NAMI 
! 


i ADDRESS 


i LINCOLNSHIRE PROPERTY BUILDING 
12 Monks Road, Li aah 
ss es een eae atthe Saeaanie taiei Glaabhaai eae 


AND GENERAL FINANCE CO. LID i 
m Phone: Lincoin 215734 
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Extending your business pick THIS UP 


to AUSTRALIA? 


If you are interested in the unrivalled 
opportunities offered by Australia’s widen- 
ing market and growing economy you are 
invited to consult us. We have a specialised 
Information Service in London whose 
expert advisory staff is always at your 
(disposal, Full reports are available on all 
matters connected with business establish- 
ment. Upon request we will furnish, without 
obligation, an individually prepared survey 
of any industry. 

As a preliminary, why not send for a copy 
of our free booklet '‘Auatralia- A Guide for 
New Companies 
































To solve your corrosion problema, get in 
touch with Plus-Gasthe Anti-Corrosion 
Specialiste: their Technical Advisory 

Bervice covers the whole country 
Plus-Gas Formula ‘A’ Dismantiing Fluid 
(Rust Remover) 

Plus-Gas Formula'B’ Protective Fluid 


Used and approved by a 























industries for many years 


Have you heard 
Pius-Gas Formula ‘E’ 
F.xternal Metal Treatment 


(Tannating Pre-treatment) 






Write, call or telephone i 











THE NATIONAL BANE 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 


Incer porated in} oa 








CHIEF LONDON OFFICE 


L 68 TOKENHOUSE YARD, EC32 
\ Telephone MONarch 8070 








1/11 Hay Hill, 
London, W.1 
Tel: HY¥YDe Park 
9566 0 







A BEST-INFORMED BANK IS COMPLETELY INFORMED 


Depend on our efficient global banking service to profitable advantage. 





189 offices throughout Japan ® THE FUJI BANK, LTD. TOKYO JAPAN 


MBOVERSEAS OFFICES: (JLONDON : SALISBURY HOUSE, FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON E.C. 2 CINEW YORK: 42 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. [JCALCUTTA: MOOKERJEE HOUSE, 17, BRABOURNE ROAD, CALCUTTA-1 


Regitered as «4 Newepeper Awhorieed as Second (tase Miell Post Office Pept. Ottewe Printed in Pagtend ty St. Clemente Pree. Lid. 
Newspaper tw 0 612 Ryder Sereet, Londen. 5 6 


Loades. EC 4 Pyutiiemed oy the Economnt 
’ 1 chephone Whitehel! rit Postage on whit ieee «UK 4d Overseas Sie 
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Caltex ...serving the petroleum needs 
of more than 70 countries in Europe, 
Africa, Asia and Australasia 


, ae 
... in Great Britain, look for the familiar \WEEBM) sign? 


= 





Sees 











